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A Summer Walk and a Summer Talk. 


Notutneé pleases me more, when I 


nave a leisure hour, than to take a dozen 


There is so much in nature that is 


beautiful, and unnoticed, too, that I 


clever boys and girls by the hand, and | sometimes feel her humble advocate and 


stroll down by the river, or through the | defender. 


At this season. when the 


roads behind the hill. I love to hear | earth seems waking from a long, win- 
their thousand-and-one questions, al- | try sieep,—when the fields and the 
though they come, oftentimes, with such | hills are being spread with a carpet of 


rapidity that answers are impossible. 

It suits an old man like me, I say, to 
spend an hour with such a merry com- 
pany, all free from care as lambs on the 
hill-side. It carries me back, let me 
tell you, to my never-to-be-forgotten 
early days. I muse upon the past, and 
sometimes think that I am a boy again ; 
but, alas! I put my hand upon my head, 
and I almost feel the few hairs left to 
be white with years. I start to bound 
away, as at fifteen, and my infirmities 
tell me that my athletic limbs are no 
more. 
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| bright green, — when the trees are 


waving in their bowers of flaunting 
leaves, and thousands of birds are sing- 
ing in every wood and grove, — when 
the farmer comes forth with bright share 
and sturdy team to break the ‘‘ stubborn 
glebe,’’ or turn the softer mould, — I 
am grateful to the Giver of all this life 
and mine, for such a blessing. 

Come with me, then, for a ramble. 
If, as Mr. Webster says, ‘‘ the world is 
divided into two great classes, the eyes 
and the no eyes,’’ show me that yon 
belong to the seeing family. 
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Here is sport for us, as I live! Far- 
mer Nichols putting up a scare-crow! 
The very image of the worthy yeoman 
himself! <A pair of venerable breeches, 
an old coat and vest, surmounted by the 


oak gun had burst in our faces. What 
do you think? Out of the very pocket 
where he had carried, many a day, his 
bright snuff-box and jack-knife, there 
flew a blue-bird! Grandfather laughed 


familiar beaver I have bowed to for | long and heartily at the surprise. He 


years! He has desecrated these gar- 
ments by crowding them with hay, —a 
white-oak stake instead of an elastic 
spine !—and hopes to frighten preda- 
tory crows and black-birds from his 
field. <A fig for such a plan. His 
honest suit is too well known to frighten 
anybody, or anything. Ten chances to 
one that some saucy bill is not seen, 
within a week, tugging at the shreds for 
material to fasten some dangling nest 
more securely ! 

I went once with my grandfather to 
set a scare-crow to rights that a rude 
wind had a little disordered. It was a 
dandy for a corn-field ; the old gentle- 
man had sacrificed really good cloth to 
make his hero’s presence real, and a 
terror to evil-doers. It was in vain that 
he placed a stake in his hand for a gun ; 
it was always levelled one way, and the 
intruders felt as if insured, when pull- 
ing up corn in any other part of the 
field than the one where the gun could 
be brought to bear! It was all in vain 
that the marksman’s eye was brought 
down to the gun, as if about to let off 
death and destruction. Behind him 


there was just as good corn to pull up 
as before, where he might fire ! 

Just as we got up to the bird-scarer, 
the old man started back as if the white- 


soon slipped his hand into the pocket, 
which stuck out as if full of apples, and 
there was a snug nest with six bright 
eggs ! 

The old gentleman allowed the bird 
to occupy the premises until the family 
was reared and the young birds had 
departed. 

This was the last sacrifice of his 
wardrobe. When asked, the next year, 
if it wasn’t ‘‘about time to put up the 
scare-crows,’ he replied: ‘‘ Upon the 
whole, I don’t think they do so much 
good after all.”” If you would keep the 
crows off your fields, boys, when you 
become farmers, get a line and suspend 
it on small poles about the field. The 
crow knows just enough to know this 
may be asnare for him. So he seldom, 
if ever, crosses the line, and leaves the 
field unharmed, while in the adjoining 
lot, sometimes, he commits great ray- 
ages. 

How full this tree is of blossoms, and 
how full the blossoms are of bees, all 
sucking away at the fountains of sweet 
nectar, in such profusion opened to 
them! Curious little alchemists! buzz- 
ing from flower to flower, gathering in 
the delicious composition which will af- 
ford them ample store for the coming 
winter, and a box full to the owner of 
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the hive, for rent, which, in honesty, 
cannot be neglected. 

You that waste the spring-time of 
life, and neglect its opportunities for 
treasuring the stores for the mind, — go 
to the bee, and be taught by her ex- 
ample. 

And now shall I tell you how to hunt 
bees? You know that honey-bees fre- 
quently make their nests in the woods, 
in some hollow tree, and there collect 
their honey. Sometimes large quanti- 
ties are taken from one tree, if it be 
large, and a considerable cavity in it. 
But how do we find these nests? I 
will tell you. 

In the first place, procure a box four 
or five inches long, two inches broad, 
and two inches deep; or about that 
size. Let the top cover be partly of 
glass—any broken window-glass will 
do. About half way down the inside 
insert a false bottom, or slide; making 
your box, as it were, two stories high, 
with lower and upper rooms. This 
false bottom must be fixed so that it 
may slide in and out. Place a very 
little honey in the lower part of the 
box, shut the slide, and you are pre- 
pared for your bee-hunting excursion. 

Take your box, during the hottest 
part of the day, upon some elevated 
spot, where you have a considerable 
prospect abroad, and where there are 
flowers of some kind. Watch the blos- 


soms until you find a bee gathering 
Approach cautiously and shut 
the bee, blossom and all, into your box. 


honey. 


As soon as you can disengage’ the blos- 
som, open the middle slide and let the 
bee down upon the honey. As soon as 
it begins to load itself with the honey, 
open your box entirely. After getting 
as much as it can carry, the bee will 
fly out, buzz round in a circle once or 
twice, to see where he is, and then take 
a ‘‘bee line’’ for his nest. If it flies 
towards a house where bees are kept, 
you may conclude that it is a domes- 
ticated bee, and try another. If, on 
the contrary, the fellow takes towards a 
piece of woods, you may make up your 
mouth for some honey. 

‘* Well,” you say, ‘‘shall I chase 
him?’”’ Oh, no; stand still, holding 
your box open. Pretty soon he will 
return, and bring some of his compan- 
ions with him. You will be able to 
judge how far off he lives by the time 
he is gone. I have seen twenty bees 
from the same tree in my box, when 
hunting bees, many atime. After you 
have made up your. mind, from the 
‘‘movement of things,’ about where 
the nest must be, shift your ground, so 
as to get as near the place as possible. 
In this way, by a few trials, you can 
come plump upon the tree containing 
the swarm; always remembering that 
bees will fly straight home, when loaded 
with honey, let them be where they 
may. Hence arose the saying to ‘‘ take 
a bee line,”’ that is, to go direct. 

There, this tree, I remember, was 
bending with fruit last year, and now it 
is white with blossoms again. How is 
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this? Ah! do you see the thorough | from under my very heel. How nicely 
cultivation about the roots? A _ rich/|her nest is concealed under this little 
dressing has been well dug in, and | tuft of grass! and if I had not scraped 
every weed removed. ‘‘ A liberal hand | her head, almost, with my shoe, she 
deviseth liberal things,’ and, I may | would not have stirred, not she. What 
add, receives a liberal reward. Here is | a pleasant little fiction for her to affect 
the secret of my neighbor’s annual crop | not to be able to fly, and to be such a 
of apples. young bird, and run along on the 

There flies a robin; she has a nest | ground so coaxingly that one can hardly 
close by. Yes, here, low down. We | avoid the pursuit, to follow until a safe 
ean look in. Four blue eggs. I love | distance from the nest, when up goes my 
this bird, she comes with such confi- | little deceiver, high and clear into the air, 
dence so near our dwellings to build |as much as to say, ‘‘I am old enough 
her own. It is pleasant to hear her | for you, any day!’’ What a simpleton 
song at twilight. The work of the day |I have thought myself, after following 
is done. The little brood, for whose | such a witch half across a lot, with my 
ever open beaks she has winged the air, | hand sometimes almost upon her wing, to 
and followed the furrow all the live-long | see her rise up, and then drop away 
day, lie snug together in the nest. She | with a wary, swinging, abandoned air, 
sings, while day ismerging into night, showing me, evidently, that it was 
— why may we not think it?—her of- | nothing for her to fly away from such a 
fering of gratitude. stupid boy! I never was caught twice, 

Down here by the river there is a/| creeping softly after old roguish ground- 
cluster of alders and maples. I fancy | birds. I have learned, long since, to 
that red-winged ‘‘artillery-man,’’ as my | admire their stratagems. Indeed, I am 
brother always called the male black-! never weary watching birds. I am al- 
bird, has a mate there on a nest of eggs. ways sad to see a thoughtless, wicked 
He has been wheeling and sailing about | boy, with a gun, shooting them. Beau- 
some time to entertain his companion. | tiful warblers — sweet vocalists of na- 
Yes, here it is. A few flags for the | ture, cheering us ever by ever-changing 
outside, and the body of hay, well lined | song —the grateful harbingers of wel- 
with soft substances. A pleasant spot | come spring! Oh! how dead the finer 
for a nest. I wonder if the bird never | feelings, how dimmed the love for the 
fears that some rude wind may blow! beautiful in the outer world, of him 
down her ladyship, nest and all, among | who could point a gun at a bright bird, 
the bubbles that float along under the | while singing to his mate, and fell 
slender limb ? him, all fluttering and quivering to the 
Whew! there flies a ground-bird, as if | ground. Let me be alone before I 
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have such a boy, or such a man, for miy 
friend. 

Have you ever heard of a bird-hunt ? 
I was present, once, when the game 
killed by two parties was brought in 
and counted. It was towards sunset 
one pleasant day in May. The differ- 
ent hunters belonging to the first divis- 
ion brought in their contributions. I 
had thought that no bird but such as 
were deemed mischievous was to be 
killed ; and my heart bled when I saw 
the closed eyes and broken, dangling 
legs, and rumpled feathers of my favor- 
ite songsters. Everything that could 
fly the air had fallen before the murder- 
ers. Well, they counted. The num- 
ber killed ran up to thousands! The 
other side counted, and, when nearly 
through, a wagon drove up with the 
body full of mangled victims to the 
spirit of this disastrous day! Of course 
this side had the honor of having killed 
the most, and were treated, such was 
‘“‘the bond,’ at the expense of their 
less criminal, because less successful, 
rivals. 

My way home from that sickening 
spectacle lay through a wood; but I 
heard no cheering songs from the high 
trees —no pleasant chirp from the low 
boughs. The sweet singers of the woods 


were all gone, or, if any remained, they 
were mourning in sadness and silence 
for their mates, which would never re- 
turn. Then I thought of the nests 
where famishing young ones, all un- 
sheltered from the cold night dews, to 


be protected and warmed no longer by 
a mother’s soft covering, would dwindle 
to mere skeletons, and die. 

It was under this very tree that I was 
walking, last year, with a worthy lad, 
whose generous heart rejoiced in the 
happiness of the birds he had no desire 
to kill or disturb. We saw an old 
robin fly into the tree, with a beak full 
of worms, and go to a nest completely 
shrouded in leaves, where she fed a 
young one nearly her own size. My 
companion wondered at the young one 
remaining so long, as its wings seemed 
fully grown when it stretched them to 
endeavor to meet the parent bird. 
James climbed to the nest, an found, 
to our surprise, that the young bird had 
one leg entangled in a shred incau- 
tiously left too much exposed in the 
construction of the nest. His knife 
soon released the poor prisoner, which 
had evidently been detained long after 
his companions had flown. Oh! you 
should have seen the old bird flutter, and 
heard her notes of joy when the young 
one came to her side! We sat down 
on the bank and watched them for half 
an hour. There came other robins to 


learn the cause of this unusual excite- 


ment. I have no doubt they were 
all made to understand the happy de- 
liverance that had given a friend a 
chance to try his wings. By and by 
the whole troop set off together across 
the field, and we were amused to see 
how wild and irregular was the flight 
of our late captive. So ambitious did 
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he seem to flap his wings, that he once 
or twice came near dashing into the 
apple-trees ! 

There was a farmer lived in a house 
below here, some years ago, whose 
apples were a great temptation to the 
young men of the village. The old 
gentleman had had some sharp encoun- 
ters with them, in which they thought 
they had suffered too severely. One 
time he left a cart, well filled with ap- 
ples, at the top of this steep hill, which 
descends here to the river. It hap- 
pened, ‘‘some time between sundown 
and sunrise,’’ that the cart started down 
the declivity, as if attached to a locomo- 
tive engine! and the apples bounced 
over the sides as if the vehicle was off 
the track, indeed ! 

I have often heard the stories of some 
jokers who lived in the town above here, 
whose fun was a little nearer at their 
own expense. 

They had been to Boston market 
with two loads of wood. On their 
return they stopped ‘‘to refresh the 
inner man’”’ at the warm tavern, and 
let their teams go on. Before they 
overtook their wagons again, they passed 
up the road, which winds along the 
brow of the hill, just behind the trees 
yonder, and came plump upon a large 
cart-wheel, flat in the middle of the 
highway. Both of them being, like 
John Gilpin at Tom Callendar’s, in 
‘‘merry pin,’ concluded to set the 
wheel rolling down the side of the way, 
and see it go under the ice, which cov- 


ered the little frog-pond there, if it 
would. 

Surely enough, the wheel never re- 
volved so on its own axle. It went 
bounding down the rough declivity, and, 
upon reaching the ice, the rim cut 
through and the wheel rolled on the 
hub to the centre of the pond, and 
stuck fast. 

Our teamsters, chuckling with glee, 
hastened on, and, after a mile or two, 
overtook their wagons, to be struck 
aghast upon discovering one greasy 
axle dragging in the dirt, minus the 
very wheel they had had such prime 
fun with ! 

I want you to see this wide-spread 
grove of pines. It is a clean, pretty 
place to stroll through. The boughs 
shade the ground so that no grass or 
low bushes obstruct our way. The sun 
can hardly send a ray through the 
matted boughs over our heads. 

I can well remember when there was 
an oak wood here, and not a single pine 
tree. When the oaks had been all cut 
off, the pines sprang up. Is not this 
singular? Yet it is so everywhere, I 
believe. One kind succeeds, alternates 
with another. Do you ask me if these 
pines spring up from the oak stumps 
and roots? Oh, no! but from seed 
sown in the soil. When and how was 
it sown there? We cannot tell when; 
we can how. The ground is sown thick 
and full with seeds. They fall in such 


countless numbers from trees, that there 
need but one in a million, perhaps, live, 
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to continue the species. 


there? 


You didn’t leave many, did you? 
You left more, Ill warrant, than could 
grow on the soil about the tree, and the 
squirrels, probably, stole half of these ; 


but, for all that — boys, girls, squirrels, 
—each a pocketful, apronful, mouthful 
— young chestnut-trees go a begging, 
every year, for sun and air. 

So it is with pines. The seeds fall 
from the pine cones in September and 
The winds scatter them far 
and wide. <A few find favorable cir- 
cumstances for vegetation, some perish, 
and many lie dormant in the ground. 
Seeds are scattered everywhere through 
the soil; to an incredible depth they are 
buried. A few years since, near the 
Thames river, in England, a well was 
sunk three hundred feet. On exposing 
the earth, brought up from the bottom, 
to the sun and air, it soon became green 
from the vegetating of seeds which it 
contained and had preserved, we know 
not how many ages. 

Seeds have been brought from the 
buried ruins of Pompeii, where they had 
lain nearly eighteen hundred years, 
which have grown luxuriantly. 

In different countries the earth is 
stored with the seeds of those plants 
and trees which are peculiar and natural 
to the soil. The oaks throw down, 
annually, their crop of acorns. The 


October. 


You have 
been under a chestnut-tree, I dare say, 
after a frost, and seen the seeds dropped 





orange-trees of the tropics fill the earth 
with the germs of their successors. 

But now our path lies homeward. I 
hope each bright-eyed boy, each fair- 
haired girl, has enjoyed this hour’s ram- 
ble. If so, we may join hands for an- 
other, at some future time. Good-bye. 

Uncre Hawrnorne. 


How Old William managed 
Alligators. 


Fatuer Wii, or Old William, 
as he was sometimes called, was a shoe- 
maker in our village. He had been a 
servant to a gentleman, in his early 
days, and had attended him in his tray- 
els in many parts of the world. He 
used to get the boys round him while at 
work, and relate to them his wonderful 
adventures. One day he had one of 
the village boys, named Frank, by his 
side, when the following dialogue took 
place: 

«William, you were to tell me how 
you managed alligators, when you were 
in Africa, and you may as well tell me 
now.” 

‘Very well, Master Frank,’’ said 
Old William, ‘‘ you shall know all about 
it; and then, if you ever go to Africa 
yourself, you can act on the same plan.”’ 

‘But first tell me how big they 
are.”’ 

‘‘Oh! they are of all sizes, from a 
dozen inches to a dozen feet; but by 
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my method, I can manage the biggest 
among them, let him be in the water or 
let him be out.”’ 

“*T am glad of that ; for, perhaps, I 
shall be able to manage them too.” 

‘* You would like to see an alligator’s 
nest, I dare say ; and, perhaps, to treat 
yourself with an egg or two.”’ 

‘* What ! do alligators make nests and 
lay eggs ?”’ 

‘‘To be sure they do. When I first 
went to Cape Coast Castle, in Western 
Africa, I remember finding an alligator’s 


4 
"4 


‘* Why, to tell you the truth, they are 
not over-particular; for they take up 
with just what they can get — whether 
it be a mouthful of flies, a fish, a water- 
fowl, a monkey, a young antelope, or a 
sailor in his check shirt, blue jacket, 


and white trousers. In short, Master 


Frank, they would eat you, if they could 
get hold of you, without so much as 
asking the question whether it would be 
pleasant to you or not.”’ 


“he : 
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nest, made of decayed grass, leaves, and 
weeds, closely matted together; and 
when I put my hand into it, it was al- 
most as hot as a baker’s oven.” 

‘* How large was the nest, and how 
big were the eggs ?”’ 

‘‘The nest was made of as much as 
two or three cart-loads of rubbish, of 
one sort or other; and the eggs were 
white in color, and perhaps three or four 
times the size of a goose’segg. Alliga- 
tors are cunning creatures.”’ 

** What do they live upon?’’ 






**T dare say they would, William, 
but I will take pretty good care that 
they do not. Now tell me how you 
manage them.”’ 

‘*T manage them just the same way 
as I do a rattle-snake, when I hear his 
rattle, and see him just ready to spring 
upon me.”’ 

“What! can you manage a rattle- 
snake, too?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, that I can; or a cobra capella, 
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or boa constrictor, or any other kind of 
snake, even though he be big enough to 
swallow a tiger.”’ 

‘“‘T never heard of sucha thing! I 
should have thought that he would have 
clung around your neck and stuck his 
poisonous fangs into you in a minute.”’ 

‘*And so he would, if I did not 
know how to manage him. There is 
nothing like going the right way to work, 
Master Frank. If I knew, at this mo- 
ment, that a savage tiger was in Cary’s 
wood, or that a cruel Turk with a drawn 
sabre was waiting for me on the Hill 
Common, I would sally out directly, 
and manage them both.”’ 

‘You would! Why, I would not 
go near them for all the money you could 
give me. Dotellme, William, how you 
manage them! Do you take a blun- 
derbuss with you ?”’ 

‘* Nothing of the sort. I might, per- 
haps, have a thin walking-stick in my 
hand, or a light switch ; but I could do 
without either of them.”’ 

‘‘ Now, then, please to tell me, with- 
out waiting another minute, what your 
plan is.” 

‘Well, then, my plan is this: when I 
see an alligator ten or a dozen feet long, 
disposed to do me mischief, let him open 
his mouth as wide as he will, the very first 
thing that I do is—to get out of his way.” 

‘Oh, William! William! that is too 
bad.”’ 


“Too bad, Master Frank! How 


can it be too bad, when it is the very 
best way in the world ? 








Whate’er be the danger, by night or by day, 
Snake, tiger, or Turk —I get out of the way. 
But if you can acquaint me with an 
easier, a safer, or better method, then I 
will give up mine and adopt yours.”’ 

‘IT thought that you had some won- 
derful plan that required a great deal 
of courage.’ 

‘* Courage is an excellent quality, no 
doubt ; but wisdom and prudence are 
much more so. Depend upon it that, 
in all cases of danger, temptation, and 
sin, to get out of the way is the best 
thing that we can do. ‘ Lead us not 
into temptation ’ is an excellent prayer ; 
and to fly away from temptation is an 
excellent practice. Oh! what misery 
and remorse, what repentance and de- 
spair, have been brought on mankind by 
their going to meet evil, instead of run- 
ning away from it! Think over what I 
have said, quietly, Master Frank ; and 
then, very likely, you will be ready to 
acknowledge that my plan is well worth 
your attention. 


Whate’er be the danger, by night or by day; 
Or sin, or temptation — get out of its way.”’ 


Sucu is the influence arising from an 
attention to the lives of plants, that we 
intuitively suppose the man to be more 
courteous, if not more intelligent, than 
his neighbors, whose delight isin a flower- 
garden. Flowers! beautiful flowers! 
What can we find in nature so em- 
blematical of our birth and bloom, de- 
cay and death ? 











Tue islands of New Zealand are sit- 
uated in the South Pacific Ocean. 
Their latitude, south of the equator, cor- 
responds to the latitude of the country 
between the parallels which intersect 
the capitals of South Carolina and Que- 
bec. 

The climate is one of the healthiest 
in the world. The temperature in 
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New Zealander. 


summer rarely exceeds 75 degrees. 
In winter the mercury stands between 
55 and 60. The portion of country 
adjacent to Cook’s Strait, the passage 
of water which separates the two islands, 
is subject to violent winds. 

The surface of the country is like 


that of Vermont. Ranges of mountains 
extend across the islands, some of 











which are voleanic. The sides of these 
elevations are covered with evergreen 
trees. 

In many parts of the islands the soil 
is exceedingly fertile. Maize, potatoes, 
and water-melons grow in abundance. 
Fish are eaten daily by those living 
near the coasts. Pigs are domesticated 
like our dogs, and treated with nearly 
equal attention as the children. ither 
the children, then, are left quite unedu- 
cated, or they have more than one 
‘learned pig.”’ 

The people, since their intercourse 
with Europeans, have discarded many 
of their savage customs, and adopted 
those of civilized life. 

Cannibalism is becoming a thing of 
rare occurrence, even with the tribes 
who inhabit the wild interior. The na- 
tives no longer tattoo their bodies, and 
cut and sear their faces, because they 
see the ‘‘ pahkia,’’ or white man, does 
not practise it. 

They have adopted the European 
dress, which at first troubled them to 
attach to their naked bodies. <A pair 
of pantaloons one native ‘‘ put on” by 
tying the legs around his neck! A 
shirt was fastened on another, full a 
length too low! 

Miss Rose is one of the best ‘‘ speci- 
mens’? of the females. Her hair is 
dark as ebony, her face is wide, with 
regular features, if not handsome. Her 
eyes, — they are not quite so sparkling 
as those of the bright girls who make up 
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(pardon me, brothers) the better portion 
of my readers. 


Nelly Wilson’s Pet Lamb. 


Netty Wi1son’s parents belonged to 
the large and depressed class of English 
laborers. Seldom is there any change in 
their humble condition, which, after a 
few generations, they regard as fixed, and 
submit quietly to that round of duties 
and labors in which they are born. 
Nelly lived with her brother and sister 
in a thatched stone cottage, rented from 
the great landlord whose vast possessions, 
in all her travels, she had never bounded. 
She brought a jug of water to her mother 
in the morning from the neighboring 
spring; she combed the hair and ar- 
ranged the dress of her sister Jane ; she 
swept the floor tidily, and then threw 
down on it some clean white sand; she 
went, when her morning work was done, 
with a dozen others, to the village 
school ; she wasted no time here, as the 
sixpence she brought weekly to the 
master cost her parents, she knew, hard 
toil to obtain and close frugality to spare. 
Nelly, of course, was loved by her 
teacher, and was often taken into his 
parlor and shown the great pictures of 
English kings with which the walls 
were hung. Such visits generally ended 
with her receiving a piece of cake, which 
the master’s wife noticed she never ate, 
but, dropping a low courtesy, put into 
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her pocket for Jane and Robert at 
home. 

After dinner, she took her brother 
and sister with her to watch the cow 
upon the common, and here she staid 
. till almost night, keeping the cow from 
straying, and guiding her to the spots 
of sweet grass her quick eye soonest 
discovered. 

While sitting under the beech trees 
there, Nelly often told Jane and her 
brother about her forenoon lessons. 
They eagerly listened, for a school, to 
them, was a wonderful place, where it 
took a whole sixpence, every Saturday, 
to pay for going ! 

Nelly told them she had learned that 
England was only a small part of the 
earth—that there were other great 
countries, ever so far off —so large that 
a bird could not fly across one in a day. 
She told them some of these countries 
abounded with wild animals, — lions and 
tigers, — that would eat up a little boy 


or girl, and make nothing of it! She | 


told them of the great elephants, with | | could think of to amuse him. 
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some saucy monkey, of whose exploits 
she had read at school. 

So wore the hours away until time to 
drive home the cow, when the rich milk, 
with some oatmeal bread, made them 
good suppers. They waited after supper 
for their father’s return, to cheer his care- 
worn face and weary frame by their 
affectionate caresses. 

There was a poor old soldier in the 
village, for whom Nelly felt the tender- 
est compassion. He had lost a leg and 
an arm in the wars, and now his eye- 
sight was failing, too. Poor old man! 
Wednesdays, when the school did not 


| keep, and on every holiday, the chil- 


dren set off to visit him. 

Before they ever got to his old chair, 
he would recognize their gentle footsteps, 
and greet them with a warm ‘God 
bless you, my little eae for remem- 
bering a poor old man!’’ Then Nelly 
would sit down on a low stool, with 
Robert and Jane by her side, and tell 
| the good old man all the things they 
Tn re- 


legs as massive as the tree under which | turn he would go back to some of his 
they were sitting, with bodies so strong | campaigns, and tell them, while they 
that they could carry a dozen men at hardly breathed, of the battles he had 


once upon their backs. 

But the children, although they often 
exclaimed they should like to see such 
wonders, usually decided that it were 
better to keep clear of them. 
time, too, she made them laugh with | 


her monkey-stories. Blew the wind cold, | 


or happened anything to sadden the 


Many a | the same destruction. 


little group, Nelly must tell a story of | 


seen; how whole regiments in gay 
uniforms, marching with soul-stirring 
music, he had seen cut down and tram- 
pled upon by others madly rushing to 
He often wiped 
his failing eyes, and moaned for the 
friends he had seen fall by his side. 

It was while returning from a visit to 
the old soldier, when they had been to 
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carry him a basket of cherries grown on 
a tree by their own door, that Nelly 
discovered a pocket-book lying on the 
bank, under the old oak where they fre- 
quently stopped to rest in the shade. 
She hardly dared think what it might 
contain, but hastened home to her 
mother. Her mother exclaimed at sight 
of the bank notes, which, upon opening, 
she found. The children had never 
seen so much money. The neighbors 
soon heard of it, and gathered in. 

‘“*T suppose,” said one, ‘‘ your chil- 
dren will now have smart frocks, and 
hold up their heads high enough.’’ 

‘This money will not go for that 
purpose,’’ she replied. 

‘* But you won’t be such fools as to 
search for an owner, surely,’’ continued 
the woman. 

‘‘To be sure we shall. Some tray- 
eller has lost it, and is now, perhaps, 
distressed for its recovery. We shall 
advertise the money to-morrow.” 

It was in vain that this honest course 
was ridiculed by some of her neighbors. 
Mrs. Wilson hoped never to have fine 
clothes for herself or her children, to 
barter for them her peace of mind. 

After the neighbors had all gone, she 
called her children to her side, and told 
them what the money in their possession 
would buy. She then asked them if 
rich food, a fine house, and fine clothes 
would make them happy if they had 
taken the money belonging to another to 
obtain them. How could they pray to 
tod to take care of and bless them, 








after such a sin? The good woman 
clasped her darlings to her heart when 
their answers assured her it was to them 
no temptation. 

The advertisement duly appeared ; 
but weeks passed, and no tidings of the 
owner. 

One day the old soldier asked Nelly 
if there was no name in the pocket-book. 
She said, ‘‘ Yes; Francis Symmes, but 
her father thought best to say nothing 
of that until the true owner appeared. 
It might prevent a dishonest person 
claiming and getting the money.” 

‘Francis Symmes!’ exclaimed the 
old man, almost springing from his 
chair. ‘‘ FrancisSymmes! that was the 
name of my noble boy, that I had every 
reason to believe fell in the attack on 
the Sikhs. I should not have left India 
when I did, had I thought him alive. 
Francis Symmes,’’ — and he fell back in 
his chair with a strange agitation, mus 
ing on the name. 

** After all,’’ said he, recovering him- 
self, ‘‘there might be another of the 
same name. I must believe myself 
without a child to lean upon in my old 
age, or follow me to the grave when I 
am dead.” 

Nelly’s own eyes moistened as she 
saw the tears stream down the pallid 
cheeks of the lonely veteran. 

The poor woman who took care of 
him for his little pension, told him she 
hoped he would meet wife and children 
in heaven. 

But a great day was coming for 
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Nelly. A great day, because her ex-| to give you a small token of my respect 


pectations and her desires were humble. 
One morning, it was to be a holiday, 
the landlord’s steward called, on his way 
to the market-town, to say that his mas- 
ter desired Nelly to come to the Hall at 
eleven o’clock that forenoon. 

They were anxious hours for Nelly, to 
the appointed time. It came at last, 
and found her ascending the grand 
steps, dressed in her clean frock and 
tidy shoes. She was almost bewildered 
by the splendor of the mansion, and the 
curious arrangement of the trees and 
flowers. A civil man directed her 
where to ring, and a servant opened a 
massive door, and ushered her, all trem- 
bling, into the drawing-room. 

She here found herself alone in a mag- 
nificent apartment. The floor was cov- 
ered with a carpet, whose colors were the 
brightest she had ever beheld. The 
rich gilt mirrors, the mahogany furniture, 
with its costly covering, made the place 
seem to her inexperienced mind like a 
spot in fairy-land! How she wished 
she could have some one touch the keys 
of the elegant piano that stood open be- 
fore her ! 

Long before she had finished her sur- 
vey of the room, the door opened and 
the landlord entered. He threw open 
a blind, and asked his timid visitor to sit 
down by the window. Nelly felt at 
once relieved by the kindness of his 
manners. 

After inquiring for her parents, he 
said, — ‘*T have sent for you, my dear, 





for your praiseworthy character. The 
vicar, the schoolmaster, and the steward, 
speak of your industry and kindness of 
heart to all around you. You will go 
to my shepherd, who has a fine lamb 
ready for you to take home for your 
own, whenever you please. May you 
continue long to imitate it in innocence 
and purity.’ 

What could Nelly say? Such words 
of approbation! And a present of a 
lamb! to feed with the cow! to run by 
her side! ‘‘Oh!”’ thought she, ‘‘ what 
will Jane and Robert say?”’ 

Her cheeks burned with surprise and 
pleasure. She tried to express her 
thanks, but her heart was too full. 

**T know all you would say,’’ said 
her kind benefactor. ‘‘ Come with me, 
and a servant shall show you to the 
shepherd’s.”’ 

A young woman readily obeyed her 
master to show Nelly across the fields 
to the shepherd’s cottage. She knew 
the object of Nelly’s visit, for a brother, 
who assisted in the care of the sheep, 
told her the night before that Nelly was 
to have a pretty lamb one of these days ; 
and he told her, too, she said as they 
went along, that he had picked out a 
gentle one, that would soon love a good 
girl like Nelly. 

How light Nelly’s feet were, follow- 
ing such a guide! 

‘«‘ And more than this,’’ the girl con- 
tinued, ‘‘ master told Dick to get a red 
strap for the lamb’s neck, a week ago.” 
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They soon arrived at the rude cot- 
tage where the shepherd lived. Dick’s 
call brought a score of sheep at once to 
the old tree. The lamb selected for 
Nelly came galloping to the very door. 
Nelly saw the ‘‘red strap”’ of which 
Dick’s sister had told her. She now 
bade her little friend good-by, and hur- 
ried back to her work again. Dick 
advised Nelly to let the lamb remain a 
few days longer. ‘‘ You can come and 
see it, you know,”’ he added, “‘ every 
day, if you please.”’ 


Ra a 
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Dick! Hecould see how the monot- 
ony of his life might be pleasantly broken 
by such a visitor. But Nelly was too 
happy to think him other than honest in 
his suggestions. So, left at last alone, 
she sat down under the old oak with 
her new favorite, which seemed perfectly 
willing to remain with her after the 
other sheep had gone away. She laid 
the lamb’s head in her lap, and thought 
it very kind in the landlord when she 
read on a brass plate attached to the 
collar — 


Ar. | 





Netiy’s Lams. 


Nelly soon thought of those at home, | our own!” And her little heart beat at 
who were probably anxious for her re- | thought of the pleasure she had in store 
turn, and she put down her new treas- | for them. 
ure to the pan of milk Dick had brought All were very happy after hearing 
out, and ran to her home. Nelly’s account of the interview with 

‘‘ How happy,’ thought she, ‘‘ will | the landlord. 

Robert and Jane be to have a lamb for! ‘‘I hope,” said Mrs. Wilson, ‘‘ my 
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children will always be good. They will 
then have many friends that will love 
them. If they are selfish, or disobedient, 
or unkind, they can never be happy.” 

The children, after their dinner, sat 
down and talked long about the lamb. 

‘‘Now, Robert,’’ said Nelly to her 
little brother, ‘‘ I shall knit you warm 
stockings from the wool, and a pair of 
mittens I shall knit for Jane.”’ 

‘But how will you get the wool 
off?’’ asked Robert, who knew nothing 
of sheep-shearing. 

‘Oh! father will get a pair of shears 
and clip it all off when the warm weath- 
er comes, next year; and I guess it will 
make you laugh to see the lamb after 
the shearing, it will look so odd.”’ 

‘« But, won’t it hurt the lamb to have 
the wool cut off ?’’ said Robert. 

‘‘No more than it does you to have 
your hair cut by mother’s sharp scis- 
sors,’ replied Nelly. 

“Well, it does hurt, when she pulls 
it,’ said he, running his fingers through 
his brown locks, for which another dis- 
cipline was coming before many days. 

‘Why, won’t the lamb carry father’s 
dinner, sometimes, Nelly, as the dog 
did in the story you told us the other 
day?” 

‘Yes, Jane; but what could we say 
to father if we should lose his dinner by 
80 doing, when we might carry it safely 
ourselves ? ”? 

‘‘T should n’t want to lose father’s 
dinner, I know,” replied the little girl, 
her face becoming very thoughtful. 

VOL. VIII. 2 


So passed this happy holiday. 

The next day, Nelly thought she 
must see her lamb again; but her 
mother wanted her to go of an errand 
to the store, in the next village. Nelly 
put on her bonnet and shawl, saying to 
herself, another day will do as well to 
see the lamb, and, as mother wants the 
things, I will wait until to-morrow. 

On the following day, Robert was 
shown how to manage the cow, and 
Nelly and Jane took their way across 
the fields to the great lot where the 
sheep .were feeding. Dick was all 
ready to call his charge, and presently 
the sheep came around so close that 
Jane was afraid that she should be 
killed. But Dick told her not to fear, 
as the sheep were just as clever as kit- 
tens. 

Dick threw down a few handfuls of 
salt upon the grass, which the sheep 
licked away upon greedily. He gave 
the little girls some in their hands. 
Jane screamed when a sheep began 
eating that she held. She wouldn’t 
risk her fingers again, and threw it 
down. 

‘‘ Look here, Jane,’’ said Nelly, who 
had got her lamb close by her. 

‘“Qh! isn’t it a beauty, sister? and 
won’t it bite your fingers eating the 
salt? ”’ 

Nelly showed her it would do no such 
thing. 

By and by the shepherd came along, 
and Nelly asked him when it would do 
to take the lamb away ?: 
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‘* To-day, Miss, if you choose,’’ he 
replied. 

Dick was in trouble now. But off 
went the lamb with Nelly. She tied a 
string to the red collar, and the lamb 
skipped away before her, along the path 
to the highway, as if perfectly willing 
to leave Dick and all its woolly com- 
panions. 

When Nelly came to the road she sat 
down under a tree to rest awhile and 
caress the lamb, which she feared might 
miss its companions, and strive to get 
away. 

It was the very old oak where she 
had found the pocket-book, that was 
still with the vicar for safe-keeping. 
How she wished the old soldier’s son 
would come and elaim it, and find his 
parent here, to cheer him in his declining 
days! 

While she and Jane were talking to 
the lamb, Dick’s sister, Peggy, came 
along. She had a basket of fowls on 
her head, while a little girl was helping 
her home with a basket of eggs, ‘‘all,”’ 
Peggy said, ‘‘for the great dinner to- 
morrow.” 

** So, little lass,’’ she said to Nelly, 
** you are pulling home your wee lamb ! 
I was right glad when I heard the 
master was to give you one.”’ 

While they were chatting together 
about the lamb, a traveller drew up 
under the tree. His face was brown, 
as if from long exposure to a warmer 
gun. His dress was very plain. 

Pleased with the little group, he 


came up to ask Nelly a few questions. 
Although Peggy, much older, stood 
near, yet Nelly’s sweet face held the 
stranger’s eye. 

“Can you tell me, my good girl,”’ 
said he, “if one Symmes, an old pen- 
sioner, lives in this village? ”’ 

‘Indeed he does,’ replied Nelly, 
** just over the little bridge yonder.”’ 

‘* And what is the name of the pretty 
lamb’s mistress, that I must thank for 
the information?’’ he said, turning 
to go. 

**My name is Nelly Wilson, sir,” 
said she, rising and courtesying. 

** Can it be that you are Robert Wil- 
son’s daughter?’’ asked the stranger, 
eagerly. 

“‘T am,” replied Nelly, wondering 
at the interested manner of the stranger. 

‘** The same Robert Wilson that found 
the pocket-book ?’’ he continued. 

‘J found it myself, sir, under this 
very tree.”’ 

‘‘ Just where I alighted to rest me, 
and last saw it! You found my name, 
Francis Symmes, written in it, didn’t 
you, and just ninety pounds? ”’ 

‘It was exactly so,’’ replied Nelly ; 
‘and every penny is saved for you, and 
I hope,’’ she continued, ‘‘ that you are 
the old éoldier’s son, although he be- 
lieves you long dead, it will make him 
so happy to see you.”’ 

‘The old soldier is my father, and I 
hasten to see him. You, my young 
friend, I certainly will again.” Saying 
which, he galloped away. 
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Nelly tarried no longer for rest or 
shade. Happy with her lamb, pleased 
with the kind manner of the stranger, 
joyful that her true friend, the old sol- 
dier, had a child at last come to cheer 
his old age, it will be believed her gen- 
tle bosom heaved with an unusual ex- 
citement, as she approached her moth- 
er’s door. Her mother met her, and 
exclaimed : — 

“Oh! Nelly, my child, you are rich 
indeed. What a beautiful lamb, all 
your own!”’ 

“Yes, mother; but I have brought, 
with the lamb, some news for you. I 
have seen Francis Symmes, who lost the 
pocket-book ; and, mother, he is— he 
is the old soldier’s son! he told me so 
himself. He has now gone to see his 
father, whom he has not seen for years. 
Oh! mother, won’t that be a joyful 
meeting? I am so happy for our old 
neighbor that I can hardly think of my- 
self.” 

The lamb was tied to a post by the 
door, and treated to a dish of milk. 
Robert saw the arrival, from the com- 
mon, and could stay with the cow no 
longer. - The poor boy, eager to see the 
lamb, made the cow take lively steps 
for home. He was in ecstasy with the 
pretty creature, and seized hold of it 
with both hands, and rolled over with it 
upon the grass. 

‘“Why Robert,” said Nelly, ‘‘ what 
will the lamb think of your manners? 
No wonder the poor thing ba-s, to be 
tumbled so rudely.” 





“But I would n’t hurt it for any- 
thing, sister. How can I keep my 
hands off of such a pretty thing ?”’ 

After Mr. Wilson had come home 
and eaten his supper, which was delayed 
some time for him to hear the news 
Nelly had brought, a person was seen 
approaching the door. Nelly opened it 
and ushered in the traveller she had 
met under the tree. As she mentioned 
his name, her parents stepped forward, 
and took him by the hand, and gave him 
a warm and hearty greeting. 

‘* I see,’’ said he, after he was seated, 
‘that this little daughter has told of 
our meeting before, this afternoon. 
Come hither, my sweet child, and tell 
me where you got that pretty lamb I 
saw with you.” 

“The landlord gave it to me,”’ re- 
plied Nelly, coloring. 

‘* Which I will engage, upon a sol- 
dier’s honor, you richly deserved, for 
your goodness. Kind people,’’ contin- 
ued he, ‘‘my old father speaks with 
tears in his eyes of the interest you have 
shown in his welfare. He tells me 
many weary hours have been beguiled 
by these children. He tells me, too, 
that he knows you would never touch 
a farthing of the money you found. 
Let me prove to you that I am the 
owner, and then I can reward your hon- 
esty. 

‘You found a bullet-hole through 
one corner of the pocket-book, and to 
you, Mr. Wilson, I can show where that 
bullet, which left me as dead on a 
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bloody field, was afterward extracted 
from my side.”’ 

‘It is more than enough,”’ said Mr. 
Wilson, as he begged him to button his 
vest over the scar; ‘‘ we have felt it 
necessary to use some precaution, in 
order to save the money for the real 
owner. We are glad to find him in the 
son of our long-valued friend. We 
pray you not to speak of giving us any- 
thing for what has been but simple 
duty.”’ 

The young man then gave them some 
particulars of the last years of his life. 
After he was wounded, he lay in a hos- 
pital for eight months. Many around 
him, who recovered from their shot 
wounds, died with the fever that broke 
out among them. After he had joined 
his regiment again, having, meantime, 
received a lieutenant’s commission, he 
could obtain no tidings of his father, 
except that, wounded, he had been dis- 
charged. And so years passed, until, 
weary of a soldier’s life, and longing to 
see his native England, he sailed, with 
the captain and several others of his 
regiment, for home. Before the end 
of the voyage, sickness confined him to 
his hammock. He exchanged the con- 
fined air and the weary rolling of the 
ship for the snug home of his true friend, 
the captain. Here the kind attentions 
of the family at last fully restored him. 
His first duty was to go to the war office, 
and inquire for his father. He there 


learned, after long delays, that he might 
be on the list of a pension agent in Lin- 


coln. On his way thither he had lost 
his pocket-book. There he found, at 
last, that his father was still living in 
this village, through which he had passed 
on his journey. On his speedy return, 
Nelly had guided him to his long-lost 
parent, and had now placed in his hands 
what he had much feared never again to 
see. 

But I must hasten to the conclusion 
of my story. 

The old crippled soldier’s face changed 
from the hour of his son’s arrival. A 
month passed, and the absence of the 
young lieutenant for a week was ac- 
counted for by his return with a stran- 
ger lady, who was introduced as his 
wife, the daughter of his old friend, the 
captain. A cottage near to Nelly’s 
home was taken, and here, surrounded 
by the happy members of his own fam- 
ily, the old soldier loved to sit at the 
door and enjoy the sports of the children 
on the green, among whom none seemed 
happier than 

Netty Witson’s Per Lams. 


Ir is the high office of Philosophy to 
be ever so mixing up and combining 
the elements of power that are in us and 
around us, as to turn them all to good. 
None of them were given us to be either 
lost or destroyed — least of all were our 
imaginative tastes and faculties, which 
are the very wings of the mind, whereby 
it lifts itself to the upper regions of Phi- 
losophy. 
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The Happy Family. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


Tux winter, with its keen north winds | 


and little hills of snow, had passed 
away, and the little brook, for many 
months bridged over with ice, now 
danced merrily in the sunlight. It had 
not been a long winter to the happy 
family, for they had been well employed. 
Both Lily and Lucy knew how to use 
their needles, of which little articles, it 
is said, — 

“They have a patent right to bless, 

Which Yankee wit can ne’er make less.”’ 


Robert and Roscoe, too, had their 
work-shop, where they worked for many 
a wintry day, quite forgetting the pip- 
ing wind and the drifting snow. But 
the long evenings were the best part of 
the winter to them; for then they were 
all together, reading, telling stories, and 
rejoicing most of all that father and 
mother were of -the company. Some- 
times, too, when the path across the 
grove was not completely blocked up, 
Father Burr would take his staff and 
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walk over to the farm-house and spend 
an evening. This was considered a 
great treat, for the old man had been a 
traveller, and his conversation was both 
interesting and instructive. But, as we 
have before said, the winter had passed 
away, and the children were not sorry, 
for a well-spent, winter always brings a 
gladsome spring. Lucy and Lily loved 
the music of the sparkling rill, and in 
early spring this was their first place of 
resort ; for here the grass first began to 
look green, the blue violets to show their 
pretty heads, and here the golden dande- 
lion first spread out its feathery leaves. 

In the cut at the commencement of 
this article you see Lucy and Lily. 
They are talking of poor Eva, who lives 
in the small cottage down the lane. 
She had come to gather violets, and was 
just going away when the sisters came. 
They had never seen her before, but 
were much pleased with her appearance. 
Quite unlike Abigail Slocum in man- 
ners and appearance was this little Eva, 
very pale, to be sure, but very modest, 
with a soft ray of lovelight in her clear 
blue eye. Eva saw the sisters, as they 
came towards her, and feared that they 
might speak unkindly to her, for so 
Abigail Slocum had often done ; but in 
this thing she was agreeably disap- 
pointed. 

‘‘What is your name, dear little 
girl?”’ said Lily. 

‘‘My name is Eva,” she replied ; 
‘‘T came here to gather flowers, for 
down in the village are some kind ladies, 


and when I go there, to take home the 
yarn which my grandmother has spun, 
and the mittens she has knit, I carry 
some flowers, if I can find them, and for 
these the good people give me a few 
cents; then I buy an orange, or a fine 
apple, for my sick little brother.”’ 

“‘Have you a sick brother?”’ asked 
Luey, compassionately. ‘‘ What is his 
name ?”’ 

‘His name is Henry,”’ replied Eva. 
‘‘ He was but a baby when mother died. 
Father was lost at sea.’’ 

‘“* And who takes care of you?’’ in- 
quired Lily. 

“O, grandmother,”’ said the little girl. 
‘We do what we can ourselves, but 
grandmother takes care of us. Poor, 
dear little Henry is a cripple; but he 
manages to do a great deal ; he can knit 
almost as fast as I can, and now he 
makes toys with his jack-knife. Father 
Burr taught him. Do you know Father 
Burr?” 

The sisters answered yes. 

‘* A very kind man,”’ continued Eva. 
‘‘Henry earns considerable now, for 
people are so good as to buy his toys; 
so we get along nicely.” 

‘And what do you do?” asked 
Lily. 

Eva smiled as she replied : — 

‘‘Grandmother says it would be a 
more proper question to ask what I do 
net do. You see that I am the only 
well one in the house, and I ought to 
do a great deal.’’ 

‘* Do you go toschool?’’ asked Luey. 
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‘“‘ Not to the schoolhouse,’’ said Eva, 
‘‘but Father Burr teaches me a great 
deal ; things, too, that I should never 
learn at school. Both Henry and my- 
self love to hear him talk.’ 

Here the little girl smilingly bade 
them good morning, and hastened home. 

Lucy sat thinking awhile after Eva 
was gone, and then said to Lily, — 

‘We may as well help Eva as to 
spend our leisure hour in play. We 
will gather violets, and towards night 
we will get leave to go and see Eva.”’ 

Lily was delighted with the proposal, 
and began, as she gathered violets, to 
talk of the great goodness of God in 
thus making the world beautiful with 
flowers. 

‘‘And do you know,” said she, 
‘how flower-seeds are transported from 
one quarter of the globe to another ?”’ 

“No,” replied Lucy; “I thought 
that every country had its own peculiar 
flowers.” 

“No,” said Lily; ‘‘ Father Burr 
told me that seeds were always emigrat- 
ing from one country to another. They 
are carried by the winds and waters. 
He was once on the Cocos, or Keeling 
Islands, situated in the Indian Ocean, 
about six hundred miles from Sumatra ; 
and he says that the number of plants 
belonging to these islands is very small, 
and very mean, too, being s#itle better 
than weeds. Yet, there are beautiful 


trees and flowers there, the seeds of 
which must have been transported from 
other countries, because the islands con- 


sist entirely of Coral; and how curious 
to think, Lucy, that the waves of the 
sea, as they washed over these desolate 
rocks, brought the seeds of grass, flowers 
and trees !”’ 

“Curious, indeed,’ replied Lucy ; 
‘‘one would think that the sea took a 
notion to dress up the rock for a play- 
house, and so it gathered one seed here, 
and another there, until it was all fixed 
up.” 

‘« Yes,” said Lily; ‘‘and sometimes 
it brought only one seed ; for, he says, 
there is a solitary tree of its kind grow- 
ing there, near the beach, where he 
supposes the one seed was thrown up by 
the waves. And then it is wonderful 
that they come so far.’ 

‘** How do they know,”’ asked Lucy, 
‘‘ anything about the distance ?”’ 

‘* Because,”’ replied Lily, ‘‘we may 
know the native soil of plants, as well 
as of men. ‘The native plants of Suma- 
tra and Malacca are found here. Father 
Burr says that the seeds have been 
driven up, by the surf, on what sailors 
call the ‘ windward side’ of the islands.”’ 

The sisters now heard the noisy old 
clock in the kitchen striking, as though 
it was resolved on being heard. 

‘The hour is very soon gone,’’ said 
Lucy ; but she did not propose a mo- 
ment’s delay, for these little girls had a 
principle very useful everywhere, but 
particularly so in a family where every 
hour has its appointed work. This 
principle is called promptness, and 
there is inspiration in the very word. 
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It makes us feel like being up to the 
mark, — of having everything connected 
with our duty done up. But, in order 


- to this, we must have everything done 


in its own time. 

Just as the little girls had got into 
the house, and taken their sewing, Ab- 
igail Slocum came to the window. 

‘“* Walk in, Abigail,’’ said Lily, ‘if 
you have any time to spend, for we 
must attend to our work.”’ 

Abigail said that her mother had sent 
her on an errand to the cottage in the 
lane, and she could n’t stop a minute ; 
but she came in, notwithstanding her 
hurry, and, sitting down, began to talk. 
She said that they were over head and 
ears in business at their house, and none 
of them knew what to do first. She had 
begun more than a dozen pieces of work 
that morning, but could n’t find time to 
finish one. Thomas was going away to 
learn a trade, and was to start that day 
at twelve. Lucy glanced through the 
door at the old clock, which, with the 
hour hand past eleven, looked very sol- 
emnly at Abigail, and ticked louder, as 
if it were saying, ‘‘ Redeem your time, 
young lady, for time and tide wait for 
no one ;”” but Abigail paid no attention 
to this warning, but began to talk about 
what she was going to do when she got 
time. 

At last a shrill voice echoed through 
the grove, — ‘‘ Abigail! Abigail! ”’ 

“It is my mother,’’ said Abigail ; 
‘*‘ ouess she ’ll have to wait till I go my 
errand. Dear me, how I am drove !”’ 


The sisters made no remark when she 
was gone, but they could not help 
thinking it a misfortune to be so short 
of time, for the tack of Abigail’s dress 
was pinned up, a hole in the heel of 
her stocking, and the cape of her bonnet 
half torn off. 

Father Burr, who lived quite alone, 
kept himself busily employed. The old 
man had lived long enough to know the 
secret of human happiness, so he never 
allowed himself to be idle. He kept a 
cow, milked her himself, and almost 
every day carried a quart of his nice 
milk to poor little Henry. He had 
ducks, too, snow-white, with yellow 
bills, — very grave, dignified ducks they 
were, — very proud, too, when a brood 
of young ducklings followed them 
through the pathway in the grove to 
the clear water that sparkled near the 
farm-house. 

Father Burr had not been very well 
for some time, and he thought it very 
kind of Robert and Roscoe to come, as 
they did, twice a day to milk his cow, 
feed the ducks, and do up all his work 
so nicely. 

‘*T can do no less,’’ said he, ‘‘ my 
dear boys, than give each of you a pair 
of ducks.”’ 

The boys said that they wanted no 
pay. It was a pleasure for them to do 
anything for him; but he compelled 
them to take this present. Greatly de- 
lighted were they in the morning, afte: 
the ducks were carried home, to find 


in the nice pen where they had slept 
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during the night, two eggs. Both ran 
with the treasure to their mother, say- 





ing, joyfully, that they should soon have 
a pair of ducks for sisters Lily and Lucy. 





The violets gathered by the sisters 
did not wither, for they had been care- 
fully placed in water, and when they 
saw little Eva on her way to the village, 
they tied with them what roses were 
blooming in their flower-pots, and gave 
them to the little girl, who thanked 
them gratefully, saying that she could 
now buy something for Henry. 

Towards night, as the children were 
again out to play, Lucy told her brothers 
what Lily had learned about the trans- 


They thought it 


of seeds. 


portation 





but Robert remembered 


very singular ; 


having read of stones emigrating to 


very distant places. 

‘* Captain Ross,”’ said Robert, ‘‘ found 
a piece of greenstone on one of the La- 
goon islands, in the Pacific. It was a 
great mystery to him how it came 
there.” 

‘‘Why?”’ asked Lucy. ‘I should 
not consider it a mystery to find so 
common a thing as a stone.”’ 

‘‘No,”’ replied her brother, ‘‘ not in 
our country, or any place where stones 
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are common; but these islands are of 
coral formation, and this single stone 
was found embedded in the coral mud. 
Nothing of this kind can belong to these 
islands, and the mystery is, how they 
could get there.” 

‘Did you learn how?” asked Ros- 
coe. 
‘* Yes,”’ replied his brother; ‘‘ the 
same book said that it had been found 
that the inhabitants of the Lagoon Isl- 
ands, in the Pacific, search for these 
stones among the roots of the trees 
which are cast upon the beach. These 
stones are so much valued by the in- 
habitants, that a severe punishment is 
inflicted on any one who attempts to 
steal them.” 

‘* Only think of it!”’ said Lily. “A 
man would be no great thief, among us, 
if he were to steal nothing but a stone.” 

‘* Because,”’ replied Robert, ‘‘ stones 
are of little value with us; but there, on 
account of their scarcity, they are of 
great value, and are claimed by the 
chiefs. Some of the natives of these 
islands, returning from Kamtschatka, 
collected and carried home a great many 
stones. I suppose that it was a great 
speculation. ”’ 

The children, talking thus busily, had 
strolled into the grove, now beautiful 
with its early spring buds. They were 


delighted on seeing Father Burr seated 
on a log, and, running to shake hands 
with him, inquired affectionately after 
his health. 

‘“‘T am better,” said the old man 


cheerfully. ‘‘ This soft spring air makes 
me feel like a new man; and the fra- 
grance of young herbs and opening flow- 
ers is delicious. Of what were you 
talking so busily, my dear children? ”’ 

Robert told him what was the subject 
of their conversation. 

‘* Yes,”’ said he, in reply; ‘it is 
wonderful how these stones, lodged in 
the roots of trees, can be carried so far ; 
for the Lagoon Islands, or, as the In- 
dians call them, ‘atolls,’ are very re- 
mote from any land.”’ 

‘Pray, sir,’’ said Lily, ‘‘ have you 
ever seen any of these singular isl- 
ands ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ said Father Burr; ‘I have 
seen many of them, both in the Pacific 
and Indian Ocean. And did you ever 
think, my children, how wonderful are 
these coral mountains, in the midst of 
the ocean, made entirely by the weak 
little animals called the marine polypi? 
These animals are the lowest in the 
animal kingdom. Some of them resem- 


ble plants so much that they can hardly” 


be distinguished from what belongs to 
the vegetable kingdom. It is well said 
that the conies are a feeble folk; for 
nothing in nature appears more feeble 
than these little creatures which make 
their houses in the rock.”’ 

‘Please, sir,’ said Lucy, ‘‘ you 
called them mountains.. I thought that 
they were merely islands, — that they 
lay almost level with the water, — that 
the waves beat on the outer side, but #n- 
stde the coral reefs, in the Lagoon, the 
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water was smooth as the pond beyond 
your cottage, sir.”’ 

‘Yes, dear,’’ replied the old man, 
“you are right. The coral reefs do not 
rise to a great height above the level 
of the. sea; but you forget the vast 
depths below the surface. It is said that 
at the distance of only about 2,200 
yards from some of the lagoons, a line 
7,200 feet in length finds no bottom. 
No volcanic cone can be found with 
sides so steep as that.” 

“Only think,” exclaimed Lily, 
‘what lofty mountains in the midst of 
the sea, and all made by such little crea- 


tures! There must be a great many, 


sir.” 

“Tt is said,” replied Father Burr, 
‘that when the tide is low, and the 
coral reef becomes dry, it looks like 
hard rugged rock. I saw the Maldiva 
atolls, in the Indian Ocean, when they 
had this appearance ; but I have usually 
seen these islands when the waves were 
washing over the reefs. Then you see 
the coral worms coming from their holes 
in such vast numbers, that the rock 
seems alive and moving.” 

“Do they all look alike?” asked 
Roscoe. 

‘““No,”’? was the reply; ‘there is 
every variety of form and shape. Some 
are round, with legs branching in every 
direction, giving them the appearance 
of a star. Others are of a dark color, 
80 slow and sluggish in their motions, 
that they seem like a piece of the rock. 


Some are blue, others yellow, and some 
are shaped like a lobster.”’ 

‘*And do these small creatures,’’ 
asked Lucy, ‘“‘begin away down in 
the deep ocean to build their coral 
castles ?”’ 

“Tt is supposed by some,”’ said Fath- 
er Burr, ‘‘ that they begin about thirty 
fathoms from the surface, and build upon 
mountains and islands which have gone 
gradually down into the sea; but there 
is a variety of opinions. It is, like 
many other mysteries in nature, beyond 
the reach of man. 

‘* Besides the atoll reefs,’’ continued 
Father Burr, ‘‘there are ‘barrier 
reefs.’ These sometimes extend in a 
straight line in front of the shores of a 
continent, or a large island, and some- 
times they encircle smaller islands. 
The water between these barrier reefs 
and the island is smooth, green, and 
glassy, like that of the lagoon in the 
atoll.”’ 

‘“‘ How beautiful it must be!” said 
Lucy. 

‘* Beautiful, my dear child,’’ replied 
the old man, his eye kindling brightly ; 
‘my poor description can give you but 
a faint idea of its beauty. I never shall 
forget my first view of Bolaboli Island, 
in the Pacific Ocean. We had encoun- 


tered a severe gale, which, though past, 
had left some of its weariness and anx- 
iety behind. The sea was still rough, 
and I was not yet sailor enough to enjoy 


that. 


It was early in the afternoon, 
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but I had gone to my berth, determined 
to rest if I could, when some one on 
deck called out, ‘ Bolaboli!’ ‘There 
is no such thing as sleep here,’ said I, 
as I sprang out of my berth and went 
aloft. But here was a scene well re- 
paying me for the loss of my nap. The 
barrier cliff has here been converted 
into land, the sea having brought to this 
coral rock both soil and vegetation. This 
beautiful green belt, crowned with cocoa- 
nut-trees, divided the rough heaving 
waters of the sea from the clear, glassy 
lake around the island, which was itself 
the very picture of fairy land.”’ 

‘‘Dear Father Burr,” said Lily, 
“didn’t you want to jump right over 
that barrier reef, and go to live in that 
lovely island, where the rough waters 
never come ?”’ 

The old man smiled as he replied : — 

** Yes, dear, for a time I did, but 
my hour of rest had not come yet. 
There is a rough sea, my dear children, 
which I have sailed for nearly eighty 
years. LEncircled by a barrier cliff is a 
beautiful land where the waves never 
beat, and the storm-winds never blow. 
I have often looked towards that land, 
and wished myself there; but my time 
had not come. It cannot be far off 
now,’ he continued, in a low, musing 
tone, ‘‘ but we must wait our time, — 
we must wait our time.” 

The children were silent, for they 
knew what he meant by the rough ocean, 
and the beautiful land; and they were 
thinking how lonely the pretty cottage 


in the grove would be, when the time 
came for Father Burr to cross the bar- 
rier cliff lying between us and the beav- 
tiful land. 

They sat some time in silence, and 
then Robert asked if he should milk the 
cow. 

‘‘If you please,”’ said the old man, 
‘you may; and then, my dear, kind 
children, I will go with you to the cot- 
tage in the lane; we will carry some 
milk to Henry, and see how they do.” 

‘* Well,”’ thought the children, as they 
entered this cottage, ‘‘ here is another 


’ 


old person who must be quite tired of 
life’s long journey ;’’ but Eva's grand- 
mother did not seem so. She put by her 
spinning as they came, and smiled cheer- 
fully as she shook hands with Father 


| Burr and his little company. Eva was 


getting supper, and Henry was sitting 
in an elbow-chair knitting a stocking. 
| Robert and Roscoe spoke very kindly to 
| him. They felt sad to see a little boy so 
pale and helpless ; so, while Father Burr 
was talking with grandmother, Lucy and 
Lily with Eva, the little boys told Henry 
all about a carriage they had been mak- 
ing, which was drawn by boy horses, 
called Robert and Roscoe. They prom- 
ised to come every day and take Henry 


out to ride. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Houmiuity is a flower that prospers 
most when planted on the rich soil of a 
noble and great mind. 
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The German Captive. 
(CONTINUED. ) 

Ir may seem surprising that young 
Ehehdardt, so beloved by his mother, 
respected by his young associates, and, 
above all, so truly amiable in most 
things, should have vexed himself simply 
because Eugene never doffed his hat, 
and called him ‘‘ Prince of Khram ;”’ 
and Elizabeth could not see why he 
should have his way any more than the 
poorest peasant of the valley. Some- 
times, when sitting alone upon the 
banks of the Khram, or wandering 
through the beautiful groves of apricot, 
Ehehdardt reasoned with himself, and 
resolved to tear away from his heart the 
feeling that rankled there, and made 
that poor heart so sore. 

‘“‘What,’’ said the boy to himself, 
‘‘is the meaning of this thing, and what 
its name? It spoils all my pleasure, 
and, when I am most glad, it stings me 
likea young thorn. Why am I troubled 
when that handsome boy, Eugene, and 
his beautiful sister, join the play? When 
I see their father, the sad-looking Wid- 
maier, I wonder that I can so dislike his 
heart’s jewels.”’ 

Then Ehehdardt would creep softly 
to the broad-spreading chestnut-tree, 
beneath whose green branches the moth- 
er slept. 

‘* Poor lady,’’ he would say, ‘‘ I have 
heard that you were beautiful as a 
dream ; you belonged to the high nobil- 
ity in your own land, but you died in a 
lowly home, very pretty though.” 


And here the boy would peep through 
the dark green foliage to catch a glimpse 
of the white cottage where lived Wid- 
maier with his children. Then his bitter 
feelings were gone, and he hoped they 
would come back to him no more. 
There is a spirit in the green woods, and 
the rippling waters, — a spirit that dis- 
courses beautifully of lights and shad- 
ows that have passed over life’s dial- 
plate, and are gone. It whispers 
solemnly sometimes, of what may come, 
and bids us beware. It is well for chil- 
dren, for all, to listen, and obey. 

Ehehdardt breathed nothing of this to 
his mother, nothing of his proud resent- 
ment, nothing of his better feelings 
either, for they would not stay. He 
knew that his mother would grieve for 
his foolish pride, for he knew her love 
for the Holy Book, which exalts only 
the good. 

But there are dark days in the world’s 
history, — days that come upon us, and 
make us wonder at the small matters 
which have disquieted us in the past. 
Such a day was soon to dawn upon 
Katherinenfeld. The savage Kurds, 
from the Persian and Turkish borders, 
were making destructive incursions on 
the Russian territory. The news that 
Helenendorf and Annenfeld had become 
a prey to the murderous barbarians, 
spread terror and dismay through the 
beautiful valley of the Khram. Moth- 
ers slept lightly, and with their babes 
pressed closer to their breasts ;_ while 
fathers took council together, and sought 
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means by which to protect the colony. 
But the fatal day, or rather night, came, 
and, before the rising sun, many homes 
were made desolate. We have read 
and heard of those dreadful times in our 
history, when villages were destroyed, 
with their inhabitants, by ruthless say- 
ages ; but, wild and furious as were the 
Indians of those days, they were not so 
much to be dreaded as are the merciless 
barbarians of the East. Many of those, 
spared from the dreadful slaughter of 
that night, were taken captives by the 
enemy, and among these captives were 
Ehehdardt, Eugene, and Elizabeth. 
The sun rose brightly upon the sil- 
very Khram, but it shone upon a scene 
of sorrow and desolation, for it was the 
day following that fearful night, and 
war had left its cruel mark upon the 
beautiful valley. Most of the neat 
white cottages were now lying in heaps 
of smoking cinders; the dark green of 
the trees was blackened by the smoke 
that enwreathed them, while grape-vines 
lay trailing upon the ground, their rich 
fruit trodden and crushed by reckless 
feet. But smoking ruins, where, « few 
hours before, all was peace and beauty, 
heart-rending as was the sight, bore no 
comparison to the scene of human suf- 
fering, — fathers, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters, mourning their dead, and others 
franticly inquiring for the dear ones 
taken captive by the enemy. Among 
these, and those most desolate, were 
Widmaier, and the mother of Ehehdardt. 
With the first dawn of morning light, 


they had commenced their search through 
the valley, now climbing the green hills, 
now exploring the dim forest, while from 
hill to forest the names of Khehdardt, 
Eugene, and Elizabeth, rang in wildest 
echoes: but, as the day advanced, the 
bereaved parents felt the sad truth. 
They sat upon the banks of the river in 
mute despair. In his heart, Widmaier 
thanked God that the mother of his chil- 
dren had not lived to see that dread- 
ful day; while the poor widow (poor 
now, though the wife of a German 
prince) clasped her hands over her 
eyes, as if the daylight was hateful, and 
groaned for very agony. At last, the 
clear tones of the church bell sounded 
through the desolate valley. It seemed 
like an angel’s voice, so soft and sooth- 
ing, that even the most despairing wept, 
and felt that tears were good for the 
stricken heart. Widmaier and _ the 
mother of Ehehdardt followed the sad 
company now winding their silent way 
towards the village church; for this, 
with the house of the pastor on an emi- 
nence a little removed from the village, 
had escaped the general destruction. 
When the inhabitants of the valley saw 
their white-haired pastor, who, during 
many years, had borne their individual 
griefs and carried their sorrows, they 
united in a song of solemn thanksgiving 
to that Providence which had spared him. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Arrections, like the conscience, are 
rather to be led than drawn. 
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Chat with Correspondents. 


I wave but very little to say this 
time. Very few of my correspondents 
write letters in the summer, but there is 
good reason for it. They have no time 
for it. The sun is scarcely set before 
it is bed-time; and, as the Irishman 
once told the judge, “‘early in the 
morning it’s the middle of the fore- 
noon!’’ However, as I mean to give 
you all a fair chance, and plenty of 
time, I propose to give you now my 
second PRIzE puzzLE. And I ask every 
one of my readers, if they are sure they 
can agree to my propositions, as given 
below, and not feel any regret if he 
or she does not happen to be winner, 
to try it. A valued correspondent 
once wrote me that he thought young 
people would be apt to be discour- 
aged, if they were unsuccessful in 
attempting to solve my prize puzzles. 
I cannot think this would be the case ; 
certainly, it ought not to be. Because 
we may not be perfect, is it any reason 
why we should not be as good as we 
can? Because we cannot be the wisest 
of all mankind, is it manly to sit down, 
and fold our arms in idleness, and not 
try to be the wisest? And because 
some of my very young correspondents, 
or it may be some who have not had as 
good opportunities to learn as others, 
have not gained a prize, is it any reason 
why they should give up, and try no 
more? Oh, no; the youngest among 
you must see that it is these repeated 
trials that make the scholar, the artist, 


the statesman, the man of learning. Re- 
member the persevering spider, which 
failed so many times, and yet overcame 
at last! Remember, that it is constant 
dropping that wears away stone. Not 
only in solving riddles, or mathematical 
questions, or puzzles, and such amusing 
employments, but in all your habits 
and duties, cultivate that gem of all 
worth, that lever which can accomplish 
all things, PERSEVERANCE. NEVER 
GIvE up anything you undertake, un- 
less there are other good reasons for it 
besides being difficult. Every trial 
you make, you accomplish something. 
You grow stronger and stronger at every 
attempt, whether you succeed or fail of 
success. When once this rule is fixed in 
your character, you have gained a prize 
a thousand times more valuable than 
any that Mark Forrester will ever offer. 

And now for my prize puzzle. I 
will give a copy of Harpers’ Famiiy 
Brstz, elegantly bound, and which will 
be worth TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, to that 
subscriber for the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine who will send me the sort- 
EST AND MOST CORRECT ENGLISH SEN- 
TENCE CONTAINING THE WHOLE TWENTY- 
SIX LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET. The 
terms of the competition will be as fol- 
lows; and I will add, that every one 
may ask and receive assistance from 
either of his or her parents, or any elder 
brother, or sister, or master, or guardian. 
It is a puzzle I never saw in print, and 
I have a little curiosity to see how short 
a sentence can be made, and yet have it 
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contain all the letters of the alphabet. 
A correct and complete sentence must 
contain a nominative and an objective 
ease, and a verb. The following con- 
tains them all, and also every letter of 
the alphabet : — 

Be QUICK TO HEAR, SLOW TO SPEAK, 
ZEALOUS IN GOOD WORKS, AND YOU MAY 
EXPECT THE FAVOR AND RESPECT OF THE 
JUST. 

This sentence has eighty-four letters. 
Of course one much shorter can be 
composed. The following are the terms 
of the competition ; and I repeat that I 
should be glad to have as many as pos- 
sible engage in it, as I have no doubt it 
will afford much amusement when the 
answers are published. 

First. — All solutions must be com- 
municated in writing, post-paid, and 
directed to me, care of the publishers 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 

Sxconp. — The real name and resi- 
dence of the competitor to accompany 
each letter, for the editor’s use alone. 

Tutrp. — All answers must be mailed 
between the first of September and the 
first of October, 1851. 

Fourtu. — None but proper English 
words must be used in forming the sen- 
tence, nor must there be any incorrect 
spelling. 

Firru.— Should any further expla- 
nation be required, I will give it in the 
pages of the August and September 
numbers. But in no case can I con- 
sent to give instructions in any other 
way, nor after the first of September. 


One great object I have in view is to 
learn you to construct sentences with as 
few superfluous words as possible. A 
gentleman once told his minister that 
his last sermon was very good and very 
short. Yes, said the clergyman, and I 
could have made it shorter, if I had had 
more time. One of the greatest beau- 
ties of composition is brevity. 

And what more appropriate PRIZE 
could I offer my young friends, as a 
mark of my esteem, than the one pro- 
posed? It is one which admits of no 
rival by way of comparison. The light 
shed upon your minds by its pages will 
outlast all the fleeting riches of this 
world. Measure well its instructions if 
you would grow up and become respected 
and happy. 

‘‘ Julia’’ sends me a correct answer 
to the third charade in our May number. 
Julia’s brother seems to be pretty good 
at throwing charades ‘‘into jingle.” 
Let him try to throw the alphabet into 
jingle! His answer to the puzzle is 
correct. 

J. B. M. also sends correct answers 
to the puzzle and to the three charades. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ETC., IN OUR LAST. 


CuaravEs. —1. Boyhood. 
2. Pearl — Earl — Pear — Ear. 
8. Heron — Hero — Her — He. 


Conunprums. —1. Because they are past 
your age (pasturage. ) 

2. He is continually swallowing dates. 

3. The tender part. 

4. A merry key (America. ) 

5. A hogshead, 











The Happy Family. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue next morning after the pleasant 
walk to the cottage in the lane, Lily 
found herself quite ill. 
appointment ; for after Robert and Ros- 
coe were in bed they had formed a very 
pleasant plan for the next day. 

‘“We will ask father,’’ said Ros- 
coe, ‘to give us our task for the day ; 


then we will drive like Jehu, and get 
all through in the forenoon ; the after- 
noon, of course, will be ours. We will 
have a pic-nic in the grove. You shall 
fetch Henry in our boy-carriage, and 
Eva can go with Lucy and Lily.”’ 

So the plan was arranged, and the 
boys talked themselves asleep, and then 
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contain all the letters of the alphabet. 
A correct and complete sentence must 
contain a nominative and an objective 
ease, and a verb. The following con- 
tains them all, and also every letter of 
the alphabet : — 

Be QUICK TO HEAR, SLOW TO SPEAK, 
ZEALOUS IN GOOD WORKS, AND YOU MAY 
EXPECT THE FAVOR AND RESPECT OF THE 
JUST. 

This sentence has eighty-four letters. 
Of course one much shorter can be 
composed. The following are the terms 
of the competition ; and I repeat that I 
should be glad to have as many as pos- 
sible engage in it, as I have no doubt it 
will afford much amusement when the 
answers are published. 

First. — All solutions must be com- 
municated in writing, post-paid, and 
directed to me, care of the publishers 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 

Szconp. — The real name and resi- 
dence of the competitor to accompany 
each letter, for the editor’s use alone. 

Tarrp. — All answers must be mailed 
between the first of September and the 
first of October, 1851. 

Fourtu. — None but proper English 
words must be used in forming the sen- 
tence, nor must there be any incorrect 
spelling. 

Firra. — Should any further expla- 
nation be required, I will give it in the 
pages of the August and September 
numbers. But in no case can I con- 
sent to give instructions in any other 
way, nor after the first of September. 


One great object I have in view is to 
learn you to construct sentences with as 
few superfluous words as possible. A 
gentleman once told his minister that 
his last sermon was very good and very 
short. Yes, said the clergyman, and I 
could have made it shorter, if I had had 
more time. One of the greatest beau- 
ties of composition is brevity. 

And what more appropriate PRizE 
could I offer my young friends, as a 
mark of my esteem, than the one pro- 
posed? It is one which admits of no 
rival by way of comparison. The light 
shed upon your minds by its pages will 
outlast all the fleeting riches of this 
world. Measure well its instructions if 
you would grow up and become respected 
and happy. 

‘“‘ Julia’ sends me a correct answer 
to the third charade in our May number. 
Julia’s brother seems to be pretty good 
at throwing charades ‘‘into jingle.”’ 
Let him try to throw the alphabet into 
jingle! His answer to the puzzle is 
correct. 

J. B. M. also sends correct answers 
to the puzzle and to the three charades. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ETC., IN OUR LAST. 


CHaRADEs. —1. Boyhood. 
2. Pearl — Earl — Pear — Ear. 
8. Heron — Hero — Her — He. 


Conunprums. — 1. Because they are past 
your age (pasturage. ) 

2. He is continually swallowing dates. 

8. The tender part. 

4. A merry key (America. ) 

5. A hogshead, 








The Happy Family. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue next morning after the pleasant 
walk to the cottage in the lane, Lily 
found herself quite ill. This was a dis- 
appointment ; for after Robert and Ros- 
coe were in bed they had formed a very 
pleasant plan for the next day. 

‘“We will ask father,’’ said Ros- 
coe, ‘to give us our task for the day ; 
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then we will drive like Jehu, and get 
all through in the forenoon ; the after- 
noon, of course, will be ours. We will 
have a pic-nic in the grove. You shall 
fetch Henry in our boy-carriage, and 
Eva can go with Lucy and Lily.” 

So the plan was arranged, and the 
boys talked themselves asleep, and then 
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Many anxious days passed slowly by, 
while poor Lily tossed upon her bed, 
quite unconscious of the warm hearts 
that beat around her. The green vines 
crept softly over the lattice, and looked 
in upon Lily, but she knew nothing of 
their verdant beauty. Lily had no bird 
shut up in a cage, but there were robins 
and swallows who felt very well acquaint- 
ed with the kind little girl, and now they 
eame into the garden and chattered for 
their benevolent friend. Pero, the fine 
sensible dog, seemed fully to understand 
the matter; he had once or twice fol- 
lowed the boys into the room when they 
went to look at their sister, but at last 
declined going in at all. Pero, how- 
ever, had not lost his interest in Lily. 
He would lie down patiently at her door 
for hours, and when any passed out, 
would watch them narrowly as if trying 
to read in their countenances all that 
they hoped and feared. 

But at last a pleasant change came 
over Lily. She had lain quite uncon- 
scious for many hours. There was 
great silence in the farm-house. When 
Lucy found that her heart was swelling 
up, and she could not keep back her 
sobs, she, like a discreet little girl, 
went where her grief disturbed no 
one, — sometimes out upon the bench 
under the elm tree, — sometimes out 
upon the bridge, where she thought over 
again what Father Burr said of life’s 
changes, and tried to learn the way to 
endure. Robert and Roscoe, during 
those long hours when their sister seemed 





to hang between life and death, spent 
most of their time watching quietly at 
the foot of her bed. Father stood most 
of the time near the physician, who 
watched the labored breathing of his 
little patient, but said not a word to any 
one. Mother held one of Lily’s hands 
in hers; but all was stillness. At last 
a slight change passed over her face, 
and the physician started to his feet. 
Lily opened her eyes, looked bewildered 
for a moment, then smiled, and gave 
her pale hand to her father. The phy- 
sician seemed by his look to implore 
silence, and with a strong effort both 
the father and mother restrained their 
feelings, but Robert and Roscoe were 
quite unable to do so; they ran from 
the house, and, finding Lucy under the 
elm tree, they told her the glad news, 
and all three sat down and cried for 
very joy. 

In a little more than a week Lily 
was able to sit in an easy-chair for an 
hour or so during the day, and some- 
times to read a little. In the cut at the 
eommencement of this article, you see 
her in this position. Pero is very 
happy now, and has left his out-door 
business to watch and wait beside his 
young friend. Robert, Roscoe, and 


Lucy went everywhere in pursuit of the 
prettiest flowers for their dear sister. 
Eva came every day to inquire after her 
health; Henry sent her many pretty 
knick-knacks made with his penknife, 
while Father Burr came often, and told 
her many amusing and instructive sto- 
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ries. . So that Lily did not find ‘ get- 
ting well’’ quite so tedious as most 
people do. I suppose, however, that 
the principal reason for this might be 
given in three words, Lily was patient ; 





of little worth. Nobody can be happier 
than was Lucy when her sister was able 
to go with her to the brook. Lily was 
very tired, and, sitting down upon the 
mossy bank, she drank from her white 
mug. 

‘The water is delicious, dear Lucy,” 





and patience is the best medicine ever 
prescribed. If it was bottled up, and 
patented, people would buy it at any 
price ; but it can be had without money, 
so both the rich and the poor think it 














said Lily; ‘‘it makes me feel quite 
well.”’ 
TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Ir is the fate of some people to be al- 
ways busy, but to have nothing to do. 
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The German Captive. 
(CONTINUED. ) 


A currtatn poet has said, ‘‘ Harth has 
no sorrow, that Heaven cannot heal.”’ 
Be this as it may, the poor heart-stricken 
mourners of the valley felt that the 
words of their venerable pastor, though 
low and sometimes interrupted by sobs 
and tears, were, notwithstanding, 4 balm 
to their hearts’ wounds; for he talked 
sweetly of the dead, of whom he said, 
‘They are not lost, but gone before.” 
He spoke tenderly and hopefully of the 
captives, whom, with the bereaved, he 
commended to the watchful care of 
Him, whose tender mercies are over all 
his works. But when these soothing 
services were over, the poor, homeless 
worshippers were again overwhelmed 
with sorrow. Parents, brothers, sisters, 
pleasant homes, all were gone ; and where 
should they flee, how shut from their 
eyes this dreadful scene of desolation ? 
Since the first dawn of the morning 
light, poor Widmaier had sought his 
children, and in the dim forest, on the 
banks of the Khram, on the mountain 
side, he had met the pale, frantic face 
of the widow who had lost her only son ; 
and now, as the last notes of the closing 
hymn died away, he again cast a look 
full of sympathy and sorrow upon the 
mother of Ehehdardt. It was answered 
by a low wail of piercing anguish, and 
the whole congregation was again dis- 
solved in tears. 

‘* My children,’ 


’ said the venerable 


pastor, (his dim eye now lighted up by 
the heart’s pure faith,) ‘‘ the Lord will 
provide.”’ 

At that moment a venerable man 
entered the house. His head was not 
bald, like that of the pastor of the val- 
ley, but his hair, white as the hoar 
frost, hung like snow-wreaths over his 
shoulders; his form was not bowed, 
his face was not worn and furrowed, and 
yet none lodked upon him without the 
feeling that he was old, — very old. We 
meet such faces sometimes, even among 
those over wliom but few years have 
flung their lights and shadows, — little 
old faces on young shoulders; every- 
body knows it, and yet nobody tells us 
the reason why. We may guess what 
we please,— guess it is an old soul 
looking out of young eyes. The wor- 
shippers of the valley, no doubt, said to 
themselves, ‘‘ That mami is erect, while 
our pastor is bowed, and trembling; 
his hair, though white, is abundant, but 
our poor Minister is quité bald. The 
stranger has a fair, opert brow, but the 
pastor of thé Khram is furrowed with 
years, — yet the stranger must be the 
oldest. Why? O, they felt so.” 

There was some approach to severity 
of manner in the solemn dignity of the 
venerable man, but this appearance van- 
ished with the first words that passed 
his lips. Those words were like the oil 
and wine upon the man wounded and 
half dead by the wayside. The poor 
mourners of the valley listened as to an 
angel sent to comfort them; but when 
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the good old man extended his arms to- 
wards the weeping company, and said, — 
‘My children, your brethren of Eliza- 
beththal invite you to their hearts and 
their homes,’ — a low murmur of grati- 
tude rose from the sanctuary, and they 
pressed forward eager to fold the ven- 
erable messenger in their arms. 
Elizabeththal is seventeen miles west 
of Caucasus, and thither, escorted by 
the good Metzger, (for this was the 
name of the white-haired man, ) the be- 
reaved inhabitants of the valley went, in 
a long, mournful procession. But divine 
goodness always offers some alleviation 
to human suffering ; and when, towards 
the close of the second day of their jour- 
ney, the German colonists from Eliza- 
beththal went out in a body to meet their 
venerable minister, and welcome their 
afflicted brethren from Katharinenfeld, 
even poor Widmaier, and the heart- 
stricken mother of Ehehdardt, felt that 
light and hope had not forsaken them en- 
tirely. Sweet Charity still lives upon 
the earth, and in her smile even the 
wretched find a solace andacharm. The 
weary travellers forgot for a moment both 
their weariness and their sorrow, for Eliz- 
abeththal exceeds in beauty even the 
picturesque valley of Katharinenfeld ; 
and then the double rows of pretty white 
houses, with their regular windows to- 
wards the street, each brightly illumina- 
ted, while the light fell softly upon green 
vines, broad waving trees, and grass- 
plats encircling each pretty dwelling. 
No wonder that they felt the soothing 





enchantment of such a scene. Their 
brethren of Elizabeththal were not rich ; 
here was no gorgeous display of wealth ; 
but there were comfort, beauty, and hos- 
pitality. The poor travellers felt (what 
every human heart loves to feel) that 
they were among good, true hearts ; and 
here we will leave them for a time, and 
follow sne of the poor captives, who, 
on the dark night of the valley, were 
torn from their friends, and rudely borne 
away by cruel and savage foes. 

Elizabeth and Eugene were taken 
together, for they were found clasped 
in each other’s arms, when the fire was 
kindling around their homes. Half 
fainting with grief and fear, they were 
compelled to follow the rapid march of 
the wild Kurds as they almost flew to- 
wards their mountain dens. 

Eugene and Elizabeth knew that 
there were other captives near them, for 
they heard low groans and stifled sobs, 
and heard the savage Kurds urging 
them forward with threats, and some- 
times with cruel blows. But in the 
murky darkness of the night they could 
distinguish nothing; they could not tell 
even the course they were pursuing, nor 
avoid the sharp jutting points of the 
lava which formed the banks of the 
Khram. 

At last day dawned upon the poor 
captives. They were from their homes, 
shut in by the lofty crags, where the 
pillaging Tartar still hides, and where 
the lone traveller should be watchful 
and beware. 
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Here they were permitted to halt, 
while the Kurds hastily kindled fires, 
and prepared food. Eugene and Eliza- 
beth had seated themselves upon a stone, 
and were gazing mournfully into each 
others’ eyes, but without speaking a 
word, when they heard a deep sigh, and, 
stooping down, saw beneath the crag, a 
sad spectacle indeed, —a poor boy, with- 
out hat or shoes, his feet bleeding from 
various wounds, his eyes red and swollen, 
and his whole figure the very image of suf- 
fering and despair. Elizabeth dropped 
her brother’s hand, and, sliding down 
the rock, was soon seated beside the 
sufferer. In a few moments she re- 
turned, saying to her brother that it was 
Ehehdardt, lying faint and bleeding be- 
neath the rock, and begged him to come 
with her and see what could be done for 
his relief. 

Elizabeth, though very young, had 
long superintended her father’s house. 
She was a thoughtful, care-taking child, 
and possessed wonderful presence of 
mind. The cottage of Widmaier, as we 
have before stated, stood on the borders 
of the forest, a little remote from the 
village, and on that fearful night Eliza- 
beth improved every moment in prepar- 
ing for an emergency. She not only 
dressed herself after the alarm was given, 
but caused her brother to do the same. 
But Ehehdardt rushed half naked from 
the house, and in this situation was 
taken by the savages. 

Eugene immediately joined his sister, 
and, raising Ehehdardt in his arms, 


they both sought to comfort and re- 
lieve him. 

The chief of the gang who had taken 
Eugene, Ehehdart, and Elizabeth, was 
a young Kurd, of noble stature, dark, 
piercing eye, and commanding gestures. 
Contrasted with the wild barbarians 
around him, his countenance bore some 
resemblance to that of a human being. 
Once that morning his dark eye had 
fallen upon Elizabeth with an expression 
something like admiration for her child- 
like beauty, and pity for her misfortunes. 
He was now seeking her, with a bunch 
of dried grapes in one hand, and a curi- 
ous wooden dish of sheep’s milk in the 
other. The brother and sister were 
still trying to comfort poor Ehehdardt, 
when Elizabeth, looking up, saw the 
chief standing upon the rock above, and, 
with savage courtesy, extending his 
hand towards her. She sprang lightly 
up the cliff, and, with a grateful smile, 
quite enchanting to the savage, received 
the grapes and the wooden cup. She 
then attracted his attention to the boys 
below, and with earnest signs begged 
leave to join them. The chief under- 
stood her, and, leading the way, came 
and stood looking on, while Elizabeth, 
kneeling beside Ehehdardt, made him 
swallow half her portion of milk. Half 
of what remained was pressed upon her 
brother ; the grapes were divided in the 
same way, and then Elizabeth, looking 
imploringly upon the chief, pointed to 
the poor feet that lay bleeding upon the 
rock, and then to a spring that sparkled 
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in the distance, then holding up the 
wooden vessel, she begged leave to 
bring water to wash those wounds. 

Elizabeth was not aware that she was 
making so extravagant a request. A 
Moslem (so greatly do Mussulmen ab- 
hor Christians) cannot eat from the 
same vessel with a Christian, without 
becoming unclean. 

Some Mussulmen, once having occa- 
sion to borrow some iron pots of Chris- 
tian soldiers, not only washed them, 
(which ceremony has great signification 
among the sons of the prophet,) but 
even made them red-hotvin the fire, that 
they might be fit for use. 

You can imagine, then, the presump- 
tuous appearance of Elizabeth’s request. 
It was an act of most unbounded conde- 
scension, that of coming himself with 
the milk and grapes, and allowing them 
to drink from his sacred cup. But to 
think of profaning that cup by making 
it bring water to wash Christian feet! 
No wonder that a dark frown lowered 
upon the savage brow of the Kurd. 

You have seen the sunlight resting 
beautifully upon the thunder-cloud. 
You would have been reminded of this 
had you seen the look, full of innocent 
wonder, with which Elizabeth regarded 
the angry chief. You have seen the 
dark cloud melt away in the sunlight, 
its heavy folds changing gradually to 
crimson, then to gold, then glittering 
mildly with a soft silver sheen ;—thus 
did the angry frown melt from the brow 
of the chief. The virtuous little girl 
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seemed to possess a magic power, for 
the savage himself raised the cup, and 
directed Eugene to go and fill it with | 


water. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Tailor-bird’s nest. 


Nature’s Artists. 


No part of the great book of nature 
gives me more pleasure than to study 
the various instincts of the birds of the 
air, the beasts of the field, and even the 
most insignificant insects that crawl 
along upon the ground, unnoticed, per- 


haps, or, if noticed, uncared for. If you 
wish to learn to make hats, or boots, or 
to learn any trade, you are obliged to 
spend days, and weeks, and years, to 
be able to let yourself as a good work- 
man. But nature’s workmen need no 
apprenticeship. The woodpecker is a 
carpenter. It knows exactly where the 
ants live, and at once goes to work, bor- 
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ing a hole into the secluded citadel. | travel many miles to get round a river, 
You can hear him tapping for hours to- | till it is shallow enough for them to 


gether upon some crazy old tree ; and 
no sooner is his door cut through than 
out rush the ants, one after another, to 
see what the noise is about. The bird 
has but to stand still, and his dinner is 
easily obtained. 

There is a bird in Brazil, called the 
tailor-bird, because it sews the leaves 
of a tree together with its bill to make 
a nest. The cut will show you how 
this is done. A recent traveller states 
that the thread is a small tough grass. 

The bird pulls it up several days be- 
fore it is used, so that it may become 
dry and pliable. The sewing is done 
with its bill, and is said to be as neat 
as any little girl eould do it. 

There is a species of crab in the 
West Indies, called land-crabs, that are 
worth a moment’s notice. They live in 
the mountains of the interior. They 
always deposit their eggs in the sea, 
and, to accomplish this, they are obliged 
to make a journey to the sea-coast every 
year. They march in large bodies, 
moving with great regularity, and with 
as much precision as though a line were 
drawn for their guidance. They climb 
over walls, hedges, and the like, with 


the greatest perseverance. Sometimes | 


the ground will be literally covered with 
these crabs; and their horny shells, 
knocking against each other, produce a 
strange noise. They stay about six 
weeks on the sea-shore, and then return 
as orderly as they came! They often 


wade through, for they cannot swim. 
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One more of nature’s wonders, and I 
will close. The ant-lion is a hunter. 
It is an insect, and lives upon ants, 
which it catches in a very curious way. 
It digs a pit some two inches deep in a 
sandy soil ; and, around the mouth, which 
is made shelving like a tunnel, it places 
a quantity of loose, dry sand. We will 
suppose his den to be finished ; and now 
let us watch his movements. He takes 
his position in the bottom of his den, 
and, lest his grim countenance should 
terrify such insect passengers as ap- 
proach within reach, he covers himself 
with sand, excepting the point of his 
extended forceps. It will not be long 
before an ant on his travels, thinking no 
harm, and passing joyfully to his daily 
labors, either accidentally, or else insti- 
gated by curiosity, steps upon the mar- 
gin of the pit. Alas! his curiosity is 
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_ dearly gratified. The sand slides under 


his feet; he struggles to free himself, 
but in vain, and is quickly precipitated 
to the bottom. Look! another ant is 
trotting by: he also peeps over the 
edge of that fearful pit; nay, he has 
ventured a step or two downwards, but 
seeing nothing to invite his further 
progress, or, perhaps, feeling a kind of 
instinctive dread, which often warns of 
danger, he scrambles up again with all 
haste. Unhappy insect! you will pay 
a heavy penalty for venturing. The 
ant-lion has already seen you, for he 
has six eyes on each side of his head ; 
and in a moment he shoots up a quan- 
tity of sand, and throws it in your direc- 
tion, towards the top: the sand falls 
back like a heavy shower, and your un- 
steady path does not afford a firm rest- 
ing-place. Woe worth the moment that 
you loitered in your work ! it is all over 
with you now; the inhabitants of your 
ant-hill will look for you in vain ! 
Watch carefully the movements of 
that insect freebooter. He has seized 
his victim between his hollow jaws— 
they are hooked for the purpose, and 
furnished with a sucking instrument, 
which readily extracts the juices of the 
dead ant. His meal is presently de- 
spatched, and he is already jerking the 
remains of the hapless ant out of his 
den,that it may not encumber his future 
operations, nor betray the murderous 
purpose for which the opening is exca- 
vated. The sides of the pit are some- 
what damaged: observe how carefully 


he is smoothing them with his fore- 
legs. 

The ant-lion lives nearly two years in 
his larva state, during which time he 
entirely subsists on such victims as he is 
able to entrap. All living insects are 
equally acceptable ; but as the winged 
tribes easily take flight from out the pit, 
should they chance to fall into it, his 
prey chiefly consists of ants or wood lice, 
which harbor in the bark of trees; or 
unwary spiders, whose utmost ingenuity 
eannot avail to spin themselves a rope 
ladder wherewith to effect their escape. 
When the full period of the ant-lion’s 
growth is attained, he retires beneath 
the sand, and, having formed for himself 
a silken cocoon, he remains a chrysalis 
during a few weeks, and then comes 
forth a four-winged insect, resembling the 
dragon-fly both in manners and appear- 
ance, retaining his rapacious disposition, 
and waging war on moths and butter- 
flies. 


Letter from Uncle Haw- 
thorne about Gas. 


Frrenp Mark : — 

What do I think of this new light 
of Mr. Paine’s? To tell you the truth, 
Mark, this is such an age of wonders, 
that I am done being surprised at any- 
thing My old desk shakes every half 
hour with the jar of the passing railroad 
trains. I really believe [ shall ask the 
corporation to stop shaking down my 
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old garden wall, quite near their prem-| an hour in penning something in answer 


ises, and, like its owner, getting a little 
tottering. In my wildest dreams, when 
a boy, do you suppose I ever thought 
of such a mode of travelling, or, rather, 
flying through the air? Then, too, this 
telegraph, — I don’t mean the wire and 
string from window to window, now ! — 
but this system of transmitting intelli- 
gence across the continent, quick as 
thought, —-I hold this a marvellous dis- 
covery. I asked a friend from Charles- 
ton, 8S. C., about the telegraph opera- 
tions there. He told me they had the 
steamers’ news at Charleston from Hal- 
ifax at about the same time with the 
Bostonians ! 

After seeing the practical operations 
of steam and electro-magnetism, I can 
believe most readily this water discoy- 
ery. 

Said a simple fellow once, while 
picking up cobble-stones, ‘‘ Why not 
burn these and make ashes?”’ The 
thing has been done! Carbon, an ele- 
ment of limestone, has been expelled 
from the rock, and lime, in the form of 
ashes, is now sprinkled over the land. 

Will I write you a general article on 
gas for the Magazine ? 

Yes; I don’t care if I do. I have 
strolled out this morning and enjoyed a 
short walk— seen the work under my 
son’s charge going on well, — the young 
corn-blades growing thriftily, the little 
apples and the downy peaches swelling 
fast under this still, warm sun; and, 
Mark, in my arm chair, now I’ll employ 


to your request. 

I shall, of course, follow no “‘scien- 
tific path,’’ but rather a curious one 
through the woods by the mill-pond, 
where I have been many times during 
many years of my past life. It is a 
solitude seldom disturbed by human feet, 
and where the feathered inhabitants of 
the woods live in almost undisturbed en- 
joyment. This path leads to a hay-field, 
further on, through which a small brook 
runs and empties into the pond I have 
mentioned. The brook bears along, 
especially in spring time, a rich sediment 
or accumulation of vegetable matter 
from the swamp, for which it is the out- 
let, decayed grass and rushes, old 
wood and leaves. The water is shallow 
where this deposit is made on the mar- 
gin of the pond, and therefore is easily 
heated by the summer sun. Owing to 
the raised temperature, the vegetable 
matter rapidly decays. The particles 
lose their solid, and assume a gaseous 
form. 

Here is the rich black bed. I will 
throw in a stone. See! the water is 
filled with bubbles of gas, which the 
agitation has liberated from the ferment- 
ing mass. 

Do you think these bubbles will 
burn? They will, and no mistake. 
And now let me show you that some 
may yet almost ‘‘ set the river on fire,” 
if others do not ‘‘ know enough”’ to at- 
tempt it. 

I have here a bottle, with cork and 
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stop-cock, and a hole through the bot- 
tom. I now plunge this into the water, 
and, letting out the air at the top, it is 
soon filled with water. I now close the 
stop-cock, and raise the bottle near the 
surface. With a stick the mud is dis- 
turbed, and the gas rises rapidly. The 
funnel collects the bubbles, and soon the 
jar is filled. If you want to see it burn, 
now look. I open the stop-cock and 
press the bottle down into the water, — 
the gas escapes, and I touch the stream 
with alighted match. You see the flame. 
I am burning the matter in a gaseous 
form, which, in a solid form, the little 
brook brings from the neighboring mead- 
ow. The flame would be brighter were 
we out of the strong sunlight; but if I 
mix some of this carburetted hydrogen 
with common air, and ‘‘touch it off”’ 
when confined, boys, look out for your 
ears! My hydrogen gun is a tin tube, 
holding about a pint, closed at one end, 
except a small aperture for the match, 
and filled at the other, when charged, 
with a tight stopper. 

Scores of your young friends, Mark, 
can get a bottle and a ‘gun,’ and 
prove what I have told you, and done, 
again and again. They will stare, I 
guess, on first witnessing these simple 
experiments. Droll place the mill-pond 
for ammunition. Lucky the frogs and 
the fish don’t know how much thunder 
there is in their vicinity. If they did 
they would be shy of the warm shores, 
however tempting the insects, or the 
attractive bait of the angler! 


If others of your readers want to make 
a fire out of water, and do, as the careful 
mother wished her son should, just set- 
ting off a fishing, ‘‘not go near the 
river,”’ they can in this easy way. 

Take a strong bottle, and through the 
cork thrust a pipe-stem. Put in some 
scraps of zinc and a little water, and 
then add sulphuric acid, which is very 
common and cheap, until the bubbles 
rise. Put in the cork, and after the 
air has got out of the bottle and the 
gas rises rapidly, apply a match to 
the pipe-stem, and you have a beau- 
tiful blue flame. It is the hydrogen 
burning. 

Look out, young experimenters, that 
the common air gets out of the bottle 
before you light the flame! I once 
touched off a bottle when it was partly 
filled with common air, — just enough 
to afford an exploding compound, — and 
had the bottom of the vessel, only, left 
in my hand, while the pieces of glass 
flew in every direction. 

Hydrogen, one of the elements of 
water, and air which contains the other, 
when mixed together and fired, crack 
like gunpowder ! 

And now for Mr. Paine’s light. 

He starts with the fact that hydrogen 
gas is an element of water; that a tum- 
bler of water contains enough gas to 
supply a jet for days, or perhaps weeks. 
How shall this gas be separated and 
made available? We have seen, by the 
last experiment described, that it may 
be separated by using zinc, which ab- 
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sorbs to itself the oxygen, to be dissolved | will rise ; from the other end, bubbles 
by the acid, thus setting free the hydro- | of hydrogen will appear. 
gen, the remaining part of water; but} Now, instead of a battery, instead of 
this process is not convenient nor eco-| copper and zine cylinders, with a disa- 
nomical. Mr. Paine uses another. greeable acid, to produce the current, 
It is known that a current from a| Mr. Paine adopts for the purpose a 
galvanic battery will decompose water ; | machine, involving no expense for wear 
that is, — place the end of one wire in | and waste of material, and of a wholly 
the water, and small bubbles of oxygen | different character. 





Here is the copper battery. Here is | fixed magnets, near the ends of which 

a representation of a magneto-clectric | helices revolve ; this, it will be perceived, 

has but one. A swift revolution of the 

helices, the coils of wire seen near the 

poles of the magnet, will induce a cur- 

rent of magnetism which may be felt by 
r 4 | grasping the handles. 

| Now, a peculiarity in the construc 

tion of Mr. Paine’s machine seems to 

| Fi " be this. He disengages the hydrogen 

only. Where the oxygen goes off to, I 

ii do not learn. Hydrogen, most of your 

readers know, does not emit a brilliant 

light when burning. It needs carbon 

to give it body and illuminating powers. 

The bottom of a candle flame, the blue 





machine, which, although upon the 
same principle as Mr. Paine’s, is not 
strictly the same. His has several 
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part, shows the appearance, nearly, of 


hydrogen. Higher up, carbon and hy- 
drogen burn together. Camphene con- 
tains more hydrogen than sperm oil, 
and you all know what a rapid, glaring 
light it gives. 

Mr. Paine wishes to carbonize (or 
catalize, as he calls it) his hydrogen. 
This he professes to do by passing it 
through a vessel of turpentine. What 
puzzles my dull brain is, how the effect 
can be as stated. It is affirmed that 
the turpentine loses nothing by the pro- 
cess! It imparts to the hydrogen some- 
thing which makes its combustion bril- 
liant, without its own diminution ! 

Just as if I could let a dozen of your 
boys and girls, Mark, go to a full bar- 
rel of my best apples, (I would, any 
day,) with empty pockets, and come 
away with them full, and then I find 
the Baldwins up to the head! 

That there is much in this discovery 
I do believe ; but this cat — catalizing 
process compels me to doubt a little 
longer as to some of the details. Your 
Boston and New York readers must not 
expect to see the Cochituate and Croton 
burning at present. The New Bedford 
men, with their stalwart arms, will still 
have to harpoon many a whale to supply 
the needed oil, and the miners, in the 
deep pits of Pennsylvania, dig yet tons 
and tons more of the useful coal. 

But I almost forget. Coal supplies 
the place already, in many cities, of oil. 
It contains the two gases found in oil, 
carbon and hydrogen. ‘These are ex- 





pelled by heating the coal. The dis- 
covery was a most beautiful one. Think 
of it, when you walk through the streets 
at evening, and see your way clear be- 
fore you, lighted by the gas flowing out 
in such a well-regulated manner from 
the great gasometer where it is received 
from the heated coal in the retorts. 

I fear, friend Mark, I am making this 
communication of most unpardonable 
length, but I ought to notice the carbu- 
retted hydrogen of the coal mines. This 
collects at the bottom of the mines, and 
when ignited by the miner’s lamp ex- 
plodes, causing instant death to the un- 
happy men. Several disastrous explo- 
sions have occurred already, this year, in 
Great Britain. The scene around the 
shaft, the opening down to the mine, 
oftentimes, is described as most heart- 
rending. The friends rush over the 
trembling earth to the shaft, and antici- 
pate, in an agony of suspense, the ascent 
of their relatives. As they slowly 
emerge from the deep bosom of the 
earth, they are embraced and welcomed 
as if from the grave. Alas for the wife 
and child whose husband and father 
smiles not on them again ! 

The fire-damp, as it is called, of the 
coal mines is supposed to be caused by 
the decomposition of the coal, and by the 
absorption, also, of oxygen from the 
water by which the hydrogen is set free. 

In conclusion to what I fear has be- 
come tedious, [ may mention the streams 
of gas which are found in several places 
on the earth issuing from the ground. 
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I read an anecdote, some time since, of | communication is worthy of notice and 
the proprietor of one of these curiosities. | approval. 


He placed a large tight cask over the 
fissure whence the jet came, and, seated 
on the top, waited for it to be charged. 
The lighted match was then applied, — 
and —-the next minute the astonished 
spectators saw a pair of red-topped 
boots sticking up out of the mud of the 
neighboring canal, where our philoso- 
pher found himself, after a somewhat 
unexpected flight. 

But here comes my faithful Rover, 
with my cane in his mouth, to invite 
his old master to walk out with him ; so 
adieu. Uncrte Hawrnorne. 


About Letters. 


My readers all know that after the 
first day of this month letters may be 
sent through the post-office for three 
cents, when prepaid. This reduction 
of the rates will give universal satisfac- 
tion. It is pleasant to think of the en- 
joyment which it will encourage ; of the 
thousands of scattered families who may 
now send these welcome messengers 
often, and the tax be not an onerous one. 

I love, myself, dearly, to receive 
letters from friends ;—to sit down at 
night, and open and read page after page, 
and really feel, although I may be alone, 
that those that I love are with me. Is 
there not great satisfaction in this? And 
anything, any measure, which helps to a 
more frequent or general interchange of 


I have no doubt hundreds of my 
young friends, living all the way from 
the woody banks of the Penobscot to the 
level borders of the Sabine, will mail 
more letters than ever on the first day 
of the Mew Law. There are school- 
mates in neighboring towns to tell that 
you have not forgotten them ; there are 
kind teachers, too, who, though distant 
from you, have not forgotten those for 
whom they have labored, and who will 
welcome any tidings from their former 
pupils. Then, have you not aunts and 
uncles, to say nothing of all the cousins? 

After naming all those who seem to 
have claims upon you, I may mention 
an elderly gentleman, a dweller in a 
large city in the eastern part of Massa- 
chusetts, who often thinks of his large 
and interesting family, and wishes to 
benefit them all he can at each monthly 
visit. To him you will not fail to ad- 
dress yourselves frequently, and without 
reserve. You will not expect him to 
publish all your letters; he can only 
print such letters, or such parts, as will 
interest the general reader. All, how- 
ever, he will gladly read. 

Now, that all may have a fair start in 
this business, suppose that I print a few 
suggestions about writing a letter? It 
is well to have a right way, and feel sure 
of it. All want to know, that do not, 
about this matter, and therefore I mean 
to tell you, one and all, how I do it, 
when I try to do my best / 
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I have heard of a good minister 
who writes away upon his sermon, with 
one boy on his knee, and another 
younger by his side in the cradle, which 
he keeps rocking. You must never 
feel that everything must be ‘‘ just so”’ 
before you can compose. Whew on such 
a feathery mind! Colburn’s arithmetic 
teaches that any mental effort requires 
the intellectual faculties to be fixed, 
i fastened on the problem ; then what one 

that will not yield ? 

| You are ready, then, to write a letter ; 
) that is, you have a fair pen, —it won’t 
| spatter into” your eyes, badly, — good 
ink, a sheet or two of paper, and a will 
) to cover it all, or in part. I place my 
place of residence and the date at the 
' right on the first line, thus : — 


f Boston, May 1, 1851. 


Will you observe the punctuation ? 
Writing from a town not as well known 
as Boston, I should name the state. 
: Then the address follows. It should 

be placed at the extreme left, on a line 
; below the date. Some of my letters 
come with it thus : — P 
‘Dear Mr. Forrester : —”’ 


This will do very well ! 

Now commence the first paragraph 
on a line below the address a little to 
the right. Avoid all common-place be- 
ginnings. Who ever knew a good girl 
to write a letter without “‘ sitting down,”’ 
or a boy to write a page without taking 
a “pen in hand?’’ Yes; there was 
one instance. A poor Mr. Nellis, born 
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without arms, wrote with his toes. But 
you never need say, ‘‘I take my pen in | 
hand,” or, ‘‘I take my pen in my 
toes.” Have something to say, and 
say it. What is writing? Thinking, 
and writing down one’s thoughts. 
Make new paragraphs for every new 
subject. Don’t be afraid to use periods. 
. Some are afraid of them, as though 
they were flying grape-shot. Write 
short sentences. They are like beams, 
sometimes ; their strength inversely as 
their length. 
Be careful in your use of capital let- 
‘* Mr. johnson never fainted chas- 
ing his Cow!” 
Spell well. 
about which you are doubtful. 
spelling hurts my eyes like dust. 
for example, is trying : — 
** Wee hop tu se yu hat hour ous.”’ 
Fold your letters well. Lay your 
sheet down before you. Take up the 
left hand lower corner, and then place 
it at the middle of the sheet. Bring 
down the upper corner in the same 
manner. I prefer this way to folding 
half the sheet at first. The letter is 
more readily opened and closed. 
Now for the superscription, — what 
a little girl called ‘‘ backing’’ the letter. 
The address should be written a little 
below the middle of the letter; the 
name of the town and state beneath, 
thus : — 
Mr. Mark Forrester, 
Boston, 
Mass. 
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Elephant Hunting in Ceylon. 


A snort time since, Mr. June ar- 
rived in New York, from Ceylon, with 
a cargo of elephants, eleven in number. 
His experience furnishes an interesting 
chapter of adventure. 

Mr. June, with Mr. Nutter, of Bos- 
ton, sailed on his elephantine expedition 
in July last, and arrived at Point de 
Galle, a seaport on the south-western 
extremity of Ceylon, in the early part 
of October. This port and Trincoma- 
lee, on the north-eastern coast, are the 
only large harbors which the island pos- 
sesses. The first object of Messrs. June 
and Nutter, on landing, was to procure 
some elephants, either from the govern- 
ment authorities, or from the temples, 
which own large numbers of them, and 
thus avoid the necessity of catching and 
taming wild animals. In this, however, 
they were disappointed. The new gov- 
ernor had just entered on his duties, and 
all official arrangements seemed to be in 
a confused and unsatisfactory state. Be- 
sides, many of the roads in the interior 
had been injured by severe rains, and a 
greater number of the animals than 
usual was required for the purpose of 
repairing them. Accordingly, after 
reaching Colombo, the maritime capital 
of the country, which lies on the west- 
ern coast, about sixty miles north of 
Point de Galle, and finding no chance 
of procuring what he wanted, Mr. June 
determined to start for the city of 
Kandy, in the interior, and forty miles 


distant. An excellent carriage road 
has been constructed between the two 
places, on which a mail-coach makes 
three trips every week. Kandy, which 
is a large town, situated on a beautiful 
table-land 1700 feet above the sea, and 
surrounded by mountains, was the resi- 
dence of the kings of Kandy, the native 
monarchs of the island, previous to their 
overthrow by the English, in 1815. 
Here again Mr. June was disappointed 
in his hope of finding elephants for sale ; 
and, notwithstanding the rainy season 
had just set in, and the undertaking 
was considered hazardous in the ex- 
treme, he determined to take to the 
jungles and select a ship-load from 
among the wild herds. 

In order to understand the nature of 
such an expedition, some account of the 
topography of the island is necessary 
The shores of Ceylon are generally low, 
although in the southern part bluff and 
rocky. For some distance inland the 
ground is level, and for the most part 
cultivated, being covered with fields of 
paddy (a coarse kind of rice) and 
groves of cinnamon. ‘Toward the cen- 
tre it rises into a table-land, from 2,000 
to 3,000 feet above the sea, and almost 
entirely covered with dense and luxui- 
ant forests. This gradually rises into 
a mountain chain, which divides the 
island, from north to south, into two 
nearly equal parts. Adam’s Peak, 
about thirty miles south-west of Kandy, 
attains an altitude of more than 6,000 
feet, and has been considered the high- 
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est of the range. This geographical di- 
vision of the island is, singularly enough, 
a division of climate also, — tremendous 
floods of rain deluging one side, while 
on the other the water is carefully 
hoarded to prevent a scarcity. The 
season shifts with the monsoon, which 
blows from the south-west from April to 
September, and from the north-east 
from November to February. The ele- 
phants, who prefer the rainy season, 
range in the thick jungle covering the 
table-land and hills around the base of 
the mountain-chain, following the rains 
from one side of the island to the other. 

With a guide, interpreter, and a 
number of native assistants, Mr. June 
started for the haunts of the elephants 
in the jungles north-west of Kandy, 
while Mr. Nutter explored the southern 
part of the island. They were obliged 
to leave the travelled road, and trust 
themselyes to the wild jungle-paths 
leading through the uncultivated dis- 
tricts frequented by the animals. These 
regions are covered by a growth of 
shrubbery and small trees, so thickly 
matted together with small vines, that it 
is impossible to force the body through. 
Here and there, out of this sea of vege- 
tation, rise the trunks of enormous trees, 
growing more frequent in the neighbor- 
hood of the mountains, where they fre- 
quently form forests of the grandest char- 
acter. In hunting elephants, the paths 
made by the natives cannot always be 
followed, but new ones must be cut, 
which is a very slow and toilsome work. 


The elephants, however, find the jungle 
no obstacle to their progress; but, with 
their heads lowered, crash through it at 
full speed. The noise of a herd in mo- 
tion can be heard at a great distance. 

Mr. June had the greatest success in 
the low lands, in the northern part of the 
island, near Anarajahpoora. The method 
of catching elephants, as described by 
him, must be a very exciting kind of 
business. The first step is to make a 
kraal, or pen, in some spot where the 
animals abound. This is constructed 
of heavy posts set upright in the ground, 
closely bound together with withes, and 
made firm by other posts resting against 
them on the outside, as stays. The 
kraal forms three sides of a square, 
having an aperture on the fourth for the 
entrance of the elephants, from each 
side of which extends a long palisade, 
slanting outward, like the mouth of a 
funnel. When all is completed, the 
natives lay in wait till a fine herd has 
wandered near the opening of the trap ; 
then, surrounding them, they urge them 
forward with shouts and firing of mus- 
kets, till the frightened animals rush 
through the entrance and are safe within 
the kraal. 

Now comes the work of catching and 
securing them, which would be a difficult 
and dangerous task were it not for the 
assistance rendered by tame elephants 
trained for the purpose. One of these 
animals will gradually entice one of the 
imprisoned herd to a little distance from 
his fellows, and engage his attention by 
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a gentle caress. He rubs his ears,|Cingalese are daring enough, at this 


strokes his trunk softly, and mumbles 
phrases of elephantine endearment, until 
‘the susceptible beast is completely be- 
guiled by these tokens of affection. 
Presently a second tame elephant comes 
up on the other side, and repeats the 
process, till the most complete confidence 
is established. Then, at the right period, 
they dexterously twine both their trunks 
around the trunk of the victim, and hold 
him as inavice. These elephants wear 
collars around their shoulders to which 
stout ropes are fastened. While the 
trunk of the wild animal is held, two or 
three natives are busy in fastening these 
ropes to his hind legs, and he is thus 
incapable of moving either forward or 
backward, except as his loving friends 
allow. He is then taken and made fast 
to a tree, where he is suffered to remain 
three or four days without food or drink. 
At the end of this time, the tame ele- 
phants are brought up again, and, after 
being secured, he is taken down to a 
stream and watered. He is approached 
very cautiously at first, but in the course 
of ten days or two weeks becomes docile 
enough to be driven at large with the 
tame beasts. 

The natives have another way of tak- 
ing them, but it is not often practised. 
The elephant, like all gentlemen living 
in the tropics, is fond of a nap during 
the heat of the day. Occasionally he 
will rest his huge bulk against some 
convenient tree, and take an hour’s doze 
with great satisfaction. Some of the 


time, to creep stealthily through the jun- 
gle till they reach his very feet. Not- 
withstanding his thick hide, the elephant 
is very sensitive to touch. The native, 
provided with a rope, the other end of 
which is made fast to a tree, touches 
very gently the hind leg of the animal, 
who, lifting his foot to shake off the 
supposed fly, instantly gives an oppor- 
tunity for a noose to be slipped under. 
The same ‘process is repeated with the 
other foot, and the elephant wakes up 
and finds himself caught. Large num- 
bers are shot, principally by the British 
officers stationed in Ceylon, who appear 
to enjoy sporting on such a gigantic 
scale. A cool head and a sure aim are 
all that is required. A slight hollow in 
the elephant’s forehead, just between 
and above his eyes, is penetrated by a 
musket-ball, and a single shot is gen- 
erally sufficient to bring him down. 

The Ceylon elephants are divided 
into two classes, —the tuskar, or the 
tusked elephants, and the aliar, who are 
destitute of those appendages. The 
former are much more valuable than the 
latter, and are principally caught for 
the priests, to be employed in the service 
of the temples. 

Among the wild elephants, one is oc- 
casionally found, who, from his mis- 
chievous or unsocial disposition, is driven 
from the herd, and becomes a sort of 
outeast. These are called rogue ele- 
phants. Mr. June succeeded in cap- 
turing one of them, which gave him a 
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great deal of trouble before he was 
shipped at Point de Galle, but which he 
now considers the most valuable animal 
in his collection. On one occasion, 
while in Kandy, he broke from the 
court-yard in which he was confined 
during the night, and after considerable 
search was found demolishing a planta- 
tion of bananas. He also attempted to 
escape while on the road to Colombo, 
but happening to cross a field of paddy 
which had just been irrigated, he sank 
to his knees, and was captured. 

Mr. June attempted to cross the 
mountain chain east of Kandy, into the 
country of the Veddahs, or aboriginal 
inhabitants of Ceylon, but was obliged 
to return on account of the rough nature 
of the country, which is here a primitive 
wilderness. In addition to the almost 
impenetrable forests and jungles, the 
mountains rise in a line of sheer preci- 
pice, many hundred feet in height, and 
not to be scaled without great difficulty 
and danger. The Veddahs, who inhabit 
the wilderness east of the mountains, 
are about on a par with the Bushmen of 
South Africa. They are divided into 
two classes, the village and the forest 
Veddahs, the former of whom dwell in 
communities and exhibit some ‘aint 
glimmerings of humanity. The latter 
run wild in the jungles, subsisting on 
roots and plants, and climbing into the 
branches of trees to sleep. Mr. June 
saw two of these creatures, who had been 
captured by the Cingalese, and describes 
them as being but little in advance of 


the ourang-outang. They are small in 
stature, their bodies are completely cov- 
ered with hair, and they have the long 
arms of the simia tribe. Very little is 
known of that part of the island which 
they inhabit. 

Mr. June represents the Cingalese, 
who are supposed to have originally 
emigrated from the Malabar Coast, as 
amiable and inoffensive people. They 
are for the most part devoted to the cul- 
ture of the soil, which is exceedingly 
fertile. The cinnamon-tree, which re- 
quires a moist, warm climate, grows 
only in the south-eastern part of the 
island, and seems to thrive best in a poor 
and flinty soil. The climate of Ceylon 
is mild and salubrious, the monsoons, 
which blow alternately from the Indian 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal, mitigating 
the severity of the tropical heats. 

After collecting their nine elephants 
at Point de Galle, Messrs. June and 
Nutter carried them to the regatta on a 
large lighter, and stowed them away in 
the hold, which had been prepared for 
their reception. Thousands of people 
from all the surrounding country came 
down to the shore to witness the opera- 
tion. Considerable persuasion was 
necessary to induce the heavy animals to 
trust themselves on the unsteady lighter, 
and the rogue actually broke the ropes 
by which he was bound, and made off 
at full speed, to the terror of the crowd, 
who scattered themselves in all direc- 
tions. He was secured, however, and 
at last deposited on board, where he be- 
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haved remarkably well during the pas- 
sage. One of the younger animals died 
after leaving the Cape of Good Hope, 
and was thrown overboard ; the others 
arrived safely, after their voyage of 
12,000 miles. They were accompanied 
by a native Cingalese, who will make 
with them the tour of the United States. 
Henceforth, instead of crashing through 
the jungles of Ceylon, they will peace- 
fully devour the gingerbread contribu- 
tions of admiring thousands, under the 
shadow of a colossal tent. 


The Foreign Traveller. 
LETTER I. 
LISBON. 
My dear Boys and Girls : — 

I neep not describe to you the feel- 
ing of sea-sickness; perhaps you may 
one day be unfortunate enough to expe- 
rience it. I only remember that, after 
lying for many days and nights with 
headache, sickness, and suffocation, I 
managed to crawl on deck to have a 
look at the sea. 

I had hoped that we should not meet 
with a storm, but when one of the sail- 
ors pointed out to me the shoals of por- 
poises playing and tumbling about 
amongst the white waves, sometimes 
showing their black backs above the 





disturbed, the more they seemed to 
enjoy themselves. 

So, after looking for some time at the 
thousands of restless and busy waves, 
and the thousands of distant waves be- 
yond, which all the while roared to each 
other, I went down again to my cabin. 
As the evening came on, I felt the ves- 
sel reeling and shivering with the force 
of the water, which I soon heard dash- 
ing against the sides, sweeping the 
decks from stem to stern, and even 
rushing down to pay us a visit in our 
cabins. The violence of the gale in- 
creased so much, that we were obliged 
to lie in our berths and hold fast; and 
thus it continued for I cannot say how 
many days. I only remember that, one 
morning, a stray sunbeam happened to 
glimmer in the dim corners of my narrow 
cot, and that I was told that the storm 
had abated so as to admit of our going 
on deck. The skylights were opened, 
so as to purify the tainted atmosphere 
below; and, when I felt the cool air 
fanning my feverish brow, I dressed as 
quickly as my aching head and trem- 
bling limbs would allow me, and stag- 
gered up to the deck. There I found 
that one of the boats had been carried 
off by the violent waves; and that the 


| starboard boat had been saved with dif- 


ficulty, while two of the men had nar- 
rowly escaped a watery grave. In the 


water, and leaping up as though in pur-| cabin, the forms, chairs, tables, sofa 


suit of their prey, he told me that it 


| cushions, and every other movable arti- 


was a sign of bad weather. He said | cle, was adrift, and had been floating 
that the more the state of the ocean was | about for some time. All the passen- 
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gers, of every age and sex, had assem- 
bled. There were many sallow and 
wan faces among us, but by the time 
the breakfast bell had rung, the sea- 
breeze had so braced up our nerves, and 
refreshed our appetites, that we hastened 
to obey the welcome summons, and 
made dreadful havoc among the eata- 
bles. 

On the 7th of August we entered the 
pretty little bay of Vigo. Scarcely had 
our anchor touched the ground, before 
we were surrounded by a swarm of 
boats from the shore, and up came a 
crowd of bronze-faced, large-whiskered 
men, laden with melons, grapes, apples, 
pears, and oranges, which we soon be- 
gan to feed upon. 

We increased the number of our pas- 
sengers .by three. They were three 
Hungarian pedlers, who were bound for 
Gibraltar with bales of cloth. As soon 
as we had delivered our letters and other 
despatches, and received the Gallician 
mail, we again pursued our voyage. 
The sun now beamed brightly from the 
deep blue sky, and the sea was so smooth 
that the motion of the vessel was scarce- 
ly perceptible. Fire-arms, just at this 
time, were very valuable, for every pas- 


senger who possessed anything in the | 
. . | 
shape of a gun, or a pistol, was firing | 


with murderous intention at the por- 
poises and sea-fowl, or else peaceably 
trying his skill at a target hanging from 
the yard-arm. 


In the course of the next day, the 8th | 


of August, we entered the magnificent 


opening formed by the mouth of the 
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river Tagus. The southern banks of 
this river are barren and without beauty, 
and covered with innumerable wind- 
mills ; but on the northern side there is 
a beautiful succession of highly cultiva- 
ted hill and dale. At the water’s edge 
is a row of small forts, while the rich 
scene above is dotted with villas, and 
cottages of snowy whiteness. 

We passed the tower of Belem, and 
our good steamer threaded her way 
through a crowd of men-of-war, and 
merchant ships of every nation, until 
she arrived opposite the custom-house 
quay. This, also, was a pleasant spot, 
for there were not only to be seen the 
bales and boxes from: the ships, but 
between the places of business were 
intermingled beautiful garden plots, cov- 
ered with flowers and shrubs. 

As there were the usual forms to go 
through with the Douaniers and police- 
men, we were kept waiting some time 
before we were permitted to go ashore ; 
but so delightful was the panorama be- 
fore us, that we did not seem to regret 
the delay. The view of Lisson from 
the Tagus is one of the scenes which did 
not disappoint my expectation. We 
were all struck with the grandeur of its 
harbor, in which 10,000 ships may ride 
in safety ; the beauty of the surrounding 
country ; and the city, with its tiers of 
white and glittering edifices, rising one 
above the other to a great height, min- 
gled with steeples, towers, and foliage ; 
forming, altogether, a picture of more 
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than ordinary splendor. I cannot, how- 
ever, agree with those who pronounce it 
the most beautifully situated city in the 
world ; for, from my own experience, I 
should give the palm to Constantinople. 
Before we landed, a party of three 
French gentlemen and myself had 
planned for ourselves an evening’s 
amusement, and we agreed to take our 
best dresses on shore. But I presume 
that these clothes of ours must have had 
a very suspicious appearance, for we 
could not release them from the custom- 
house harpies until the evening was 
very far advanced. Our plans of enjoy- 
ment were, therefore, spoiled ; and we 
were obliged to content ourselves with 
a stroll about the town, and a supper of 
many courses. 


luxury of a long sleep, without the 
troublesome rocking of the ship, and of 
the pleasure of having plenty of room to 


I went early to bed, thinking of the 


was doomed, all that livelong night, to 
be the prey of myriads of blood-thirsty 


stretch my battered limbs; but, alas! I 


they were. After being tortured for so 
many long hours, I was glad to quit my 
blood-stained couch while the morning 
was yet gray. I peeped into the rooms | 
of my companions, and supposed that | 
they must have had very hard skins, or | 
that their blood was less sweet than | 
mine, for they all slept peacefully. So | 


} 
I went out alone to take a stroll before | 
breakfast, airnd“Amased myself by notic- | 
ing the groups of all sorts of people | 


| 


animals ——I hardly like to say what 


crowding the port and market-places, 
[ also watched the grotesque fishing- 
smacks, as they entered the harbor and 
disgorged their cargoes of fish. 

After breakfast, the Frenchmen and 
I started on a tour through the city. I 
had heard that Lisbon was a perfect 
sink of filthiness, and was therefore 
agreeably surprised at its appearance. 
There was certainly the disagreeable 
smell which is found in many of the 
cities of the Continent ; but it was not 
worse than the cities of France and 
Italy. The Grand Plaza is a square 
of noble size, and in it there is a fine 
statue of José. The principal streets 
which begin at this square, are broad 
and straight, with houses on each side, 
five stories high, built of marble and 
stucco, and ornamented with stone bal- 
conies. 

The walking, however, is not very 
pleasant ; for, as the town is built on a 
very steep hill, the streets are literally 
flights of stairs. It is, therefore, more 
agreeable to ride ; but as carriages can- 
not be used, the passengers travel by 
the help of donkeys. Some of these 
steeds are gayly ornamented with scarlet 
cloth and embroidered bridles, their 
necks and cruppers being buried be- 
neath heavy and gaudy worsted tassels 
The English cavaliers who rode on them 
had a rather ridiculous appearance, for 
many of them, though thus humbly 
inounted, wore spurs of enormous length, 
while their feet reached nearly to the 


ground. 
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We did not admire the churches of 
the town; neither the inside nor out- 
side appearance of those we inspected 
was worthy of notice. In many of them 
may be seen traces of the earthquake in 
1755. <A considerable part of the 
upper town is still, to some extent, in 
ruins. 

There was nothing else which partic- 
ularly attracted us, except the Alameda, 
a small, dusty plantation of orange and 
lemon-trees, which, with singular taste, 
was placed near the middle of the town, 
instead of the banks of the river. 

We quitted Lisbon on the next morn- 
ing, but before doing so, I had an ad- 
venture which gave me so much exer- 
cise in the streets, that it has left an 
impression of their steepness which is 
too strong and painful to be easily for- 
gotten. You shall hear of this adven- 
ture in my next letter. 

Yours, affectionately, 
Uncre Ricwarp. 


LETTER II. 
CADIZ, 

Now [’ll tell you what made me 
wish the streets of Lisbon were not so 
But perhaps you do not know 
what a passport is. Well, it is a piece 
of paper which you must carry about 


steep. 


with you from place to place, if you 
want to travel on the continent, — it is 
4 sort of permission for you to leave one 
place, or to come into another ; — but at 
almost every new country you visit, be- 
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fore you can pass the port, or gates of 
the city, you must get this paper signed 
by ‘‘the ambassador,’ or some other 
person, whom you do not know or care 
anything about. Passports are very 
troublesome things. 

That is just what you would have said, 
if you could have been in my place on 
the afternoon when I visited the streets 
of Lisbon. I had been very careful 
about my passport, for I had been told, 
before leaving England, that I should 
save time and expense if it were made 
out for Lisbon instead of Cadiz, the 
next place to which I was going, — and 
that it might at Lisbon be wiséd (or 
stared at) by the Spanish ambassador 
for Cadiz. So, on landing at Lisbon, I 
had put the important document into 
the hands of a commissaire, requesting 
him to obtain the signatures required. 

But, oh, pity me, dear children ! — 
hear what happened in consequence, 
after tiring myself by walking up and 
down those long streets all the morning. 

We had all made a famous dinner of 
soup, fish, fowl, ragout, fruit, and pas- 
try, and had been tasting many pleas- 
ant wines, when suddenly, just as I was 
holding up a glass of Acqua d’oro, and 
resting my weary body and limbs at 
full length, the dusty commissaire burst 
into the room, and, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow, he exclaimed, 
‘*Senor! there ’s no time to lose ; come 
with me! for they will not sign the 
passport without seeing you.”’ 

You may suppose how vexed I was 
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when I found myself under the neces- 
sity of following this fellow, — obliged 
to quit the grateful coolness of the 
shaded room, and to rush madly up and 
down those hilly streets, beneath the 
scorching rays of the sun. We dashed 
wildly through all sorts of passages, and 
various turnings, into innumerable offi- 
ces, where we were coolly questioned by 
consequential official gentlemen, in a 
manner which, to me, in my hot state, 
seemed rather impertinent. 

At length my guide informed me 
that only one, but that the most impor- 
tant, signature was wanting, — namely, 
the visé of the Spanish minister, whose 
residence stood before us in the distance, 
perched on the apex of the highest 
street. Like two deer we cleared the 
difficult ascent, and rang a noisy peal 
at the outer gate of the house, — but 
then, how we stood and listened with 
breathless attention to the porter, who 
gave us the astounding tidings that His 
Excellency was at his country house / 
—and that all his “‘suite,’’ following 
his example, had taken a holiday, with- 
out leaving even a humble secretary for 
the transaction of business. 

What could I do?—without this 
visé, I could not expect to be admitted 
into Spain, and yet there was no time 
to hunt after the minister, for I could see 
the steamer, showing, by the dense col- 


umn of smoke that issued from her fun- 
nel, that she would very soon start. 
With hasty strides I once more forced 
my panting guide to lead me to the 


office of the British consul; but the 
only help this gentleman could afford 
was to write upon my passport the rea- 
son why it had not the Spanish minis- 
ter’s sign and seal. He told me, hoyw- 
ever, that I might have very little hope 
of entering Spain; but I had .no time 
now for considering such a question ; 
so, giving my guide a sovereign to pay 
the fees, I jumped into a boat, and 
reached the steamer just before she 
weighed anchor. 

Thus hurriedly did I bid adieu to 
Lisbon, and all because of the passport ! 
The weather continued favorable, and 
the next evening at sunset we found 
ourselves approaching Cadiz. 

Capiz, from the sea, has a noble 
aspect ; its houses, with their terraced 
roofs, — its lofty signal towers and stee- 
ples, — its sea-wall, rising sixty feet 
above the water, —and its triple line 
of fortifications, bristling with cannon, 
give it an appearance of great conse- 
quence and strength. We did not land 
until the next morning; and, as my 
passport was demanded at the gate, I 
expected that, before I had reached the 
hotel, I should be summoned to the 
Alcade, as the magistrate is called, to 
answer for the missing signature ; — but 
this time Fortune favored me, and the 
omission was not noticed. The docu- 
ment was soon returned to me without 
any remark, save a request for certain 
reals as a gratuity. 

Remembering the appearance of the 
outside of the town, I expected to find 
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the interior very beautiful; but I was 
rather disappointed. 

The streets were beautifully clean, 
and the houses very gay — colored red, 
white, blue, or yellow, according to the 
owner’s taste, —but there is nothing 
like grandeur in their appearance, on 
account of the numerous narrow streets 
which cross each other, and seem to cut 
the buildings into small squares. I 
should think that in a ‘“ bird’s-eye 
view’ the town must look like a gigan- 
tic chess-board. 

In the course of the morning I walked 
on the Alameda, — the promenade near 
the sea; and I sat for more than an 
hour enjoying the sea air, the music 
from the band, and, above all, the sight 
of the beautiful Spanish ladies, whom I 
had often heard and read of. Their 
dark eyes, and dark mantillas covering 
their faces, and the expressive motion 
of their fans, delighted me. But a less 
pleasant sight was preparing for the 
afternoon. As I was strolling onward, 
intending to dine at the table d’hote, an 
English officer accosted me with the 
question, ‘‘ Shall you be present at the 
bull-fight this afternoon? I should ad- 
vise you to,”’ he continued, ‘‘ for report 
says that we are to have high-couraged 
bulls, and picadors and spadas of 
celebrity ; and, if you like to join our 
party, I will procure you a ticket.’ 
So I accepted his offer, and shortly 
before four o’clock we mingled with the 
human stream that was rushing towards 
the Plaza. 
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Perhaps, my dear children, I may, in 
my next letter, tell you what I saw. 
Your affectionate friend, 
Unoxte Ricwarp. 


LETTER III. 
SPAIN—THE BULL-FIGHT. 


A description of Spain would be 
very incomplete without an account of a 
bull-fight. Although, therefore, it is a 
very cruel scene for children to hear 
about, I will tell you what I saw in the 
afternoon which I spoke of in my last 
letter. 

The people going to the bull-fight 
are, I think, a much pleasanter sight 
than the fight itself. It was about four 
o’clock, as I told you, when I joined 
my party, who were already mingled 
with the crowds of people. I should 
think that all Cadiz was flocking thither ; 
for no true Spaniard would think of 
being absent from the absorbing specta- 
cle. He would rather go without his 
dinner than not have the money de- 
manded for admission to the circus. I 
did not make very rapid progress to- 
wards the spot, for I was continually 
stopping to admire the dresses of the 
ladies, the carriages, horses, and gentle- 
men on horseback ; at other times stop- 
ping on account of the crowd, sometimes 
on account of the dust, and again on 
account of the heat of the sun, which 
shed a yellow glare over the whole 


| scene. 
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But, oh, how much more was [I at- 
tracted by the sight of the people when 
I entered the circus! Can you imag- 
ine a very broad, flat piece of ground 
surrounded by rows of seats rising one 
above another? These seats formed an 
immense circle, too large, I think, for you 
to conceive ; and in one part I observed 
the black dresses and mantillas of the 
ladies, and sober-colored garments of 
the male spectators, intermingled with 
the bright-colored coats, the plumes, 
and the epaulettes of the soldiers, which 
formed a striking contrast. These peo- 
ple were in the sombra, or shady side: 
the other part of the building, which was 
uncovered, and exposed to the sun, was 
appropriated to the lower classes ; and, 
from the place where I stood, it looked 
something like a flower-garden full of 
tulips. 

Some of the people, at a nearer view, 
displayed in their costume all the bril- 
liant colors of the rainbow, whilst they 
were garnished with gold and silver but- 
tons and embroidery. Many of them, 
to screen themselves from the heat, had 
put up a sort of awning with a gaudy 
red or yellow handkerchief ; and almost 
every individual, man or woman, carried 
a fan, of enormous size, covered with 
bright daubs of paint, and spots of gild- 
ing. Whilst they were waiting for the 
bull, the populace, to wile away the 
time, amused themselves by beating the 
seats and the barriers with their porros, 
or long painted sticks, with a knob at 
the end. Others sung now and then a 


few verses of some popular ditty, ban- 
dying jokes with one another, and some- 
times with the men who came round the 
circus, selling baked nuts and other re- 
freshments. 

After a short time we heard a loud 
flourish of trumpets, and immediately 
the Aleade and his suite arrived. As 
soon as they were seated, the gates of 
the arena (as the open space is called) 
were opened ; and a procession entered, 
consisting chiefly of the men who were 
to engage in the fight. First came the 
Chulos, who walked, and were dressed 
in blue, with scarlet cloaks and crimson 
sashes ; secondly, the Picadors, mounted 
on horseback ; thirdly, there were eight 
mules, gayly caparisoned, with flags upon 
their backs; and, fourthly, a drove of 
some thirty lean and scare-crow horses. 
All these marched twice round the 
arena, and then retired, leaving only 
the chulos and picadors. The chulos 
scattered about in groups; while the 
picadors stationed themselves at equal 
distance around the course, close to the 
barrier —all of them waiting for the 
bull. 

There were a few moments of breath- 
less silence — then, at a signal from the 
Corregidor, (the man who superintends 
the proceedings,) there came a loud 
braying of trumpets, the doors of one of 
the dens flew back, and in an instant 
a tawny bull, rushing wildly forth, 
dashed into the middle of the circus and 
stood still. Then, as though bewildered 
by the crowd and noise, he glared 
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around him, bellowed, and, with his 
hoof, pawing the earth, he threw up the 
sand in showers over his head —a pro- 
ceeding which drew forth shouts of dis- 
approbation from the spectators, and 
the ery of ‘‘ TorocoparpE!”’ the name 
which they give to a bull that lacks 
bravery. 

The chulos now came forth, and tried 
to arouse his courage by waving their 
scarlet cloaks before his eyes. This 
enraged him, and he dashed after them, 
but they avoided his charge by leaping 
nimbly over his head, or sometimes they 
leaped over the barrier. One fellow 
had a narrow escape, for the bull’s 
horns entered the board scarcely an 
inch below his feet. The animal seemed 
not to like the picadors, who were still 
sitting on horseback at different parts 
of the cireus; he showed an unwilling- 
ness to attack them, so they began to 
attack Aim, calling him by all manner 
of disgraceful names, and thrusting at 
him with their spears. At length his 
wrath was excited hy being laughed at, 
taunted and threatened; so, giving a 
loud roar, he blindly rushed upon his 
nearest foe, who with great skill received 
him on the point of his spear, and 
checked his course. Smarting with the 
pain, the poor brute’s courage failed him 
again, and from all sides hisses and 
yells of execration resounded, followed 
by cries for the Banderillos. 

These banderillos are men who excite 
the bull to rush on them; and at the 
moment when he lowers his head, they 




























thrust into both sides of his neck a sharp 
dart, gayly adorned with ribbons. The 
first pair of darts generally have a paper 
balloon attached containing sparrows, 
which escape when the animal shakes 
his neck, and fly about the circus to the 
great amusement of the people. 

When the bull had been thus tor- 
mented for some time, the trumpet 
sounded his death-knell; and his last 
enemy, the matador, entered the ring. 
This man bowed to the corregidor ; then 
folding his scarlet cloak around his left 
arm, he calmly placed himself before 
the bull, and politely requested him 
to do him the honor to attack him. 
The bull, poor fellow, did not see any- 
thing at all inviting in the gleaming 
steel that threatened him, and showed 
a little anxiety to decline the encoun- 
ter. The matador, however, by con- 
tinual jests upon his want of courage, 
aroused his ire once more ; the bull then 
dashed at his foe, but the well-aimed 
sword was instantly buried to the hilt 
between his shoulders and the spine. 
He staggered back with a few unsteady 
movements ; then, sinking on his knees, 
the dark gore spouted from his mouth 
and nostrils, and, with a few convulsive 
bellowings, he died. our of the mules, 
ornamented with flags, then entered the 
circus and dragged off the bleeding car- 
cass, while the picadors and chulos re- 
sumed their stations to wait for the next 
enemy. 

Once more the trumpets brayed, an- 
other door flew back, and out came a 
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noble bull of grisly black. Without a 
moment’s pause or hesitation he rushed 
fiercely at the nearest picador, felling 
steed and rider to the ground ; the sec- 
ond was overthrown in like manner ; 
and, as the man lay stretched upon the 
sand, the bull in a moment dashed at 
him again. The frontlet of the beast 
appeared to crush the man’s chest; he 
moved his arms convulsively; and 
‘‘He’s killed!’’ was murmured from 
all sides, when the 

But, there, I have told you the his- 
tory of one bull, and of the beginning 
of the fight, which was the least cruel 
part of the proceeding. The sights I 
saw afterwards were really too horrible 
to be described. I should have to tell 
you of many horses which were killed by 
this second bull,—of his pinning one 
of the horses to the barrier with his 
horns, and how, burying them in the 
poor creature’s stomach, he lifted him 
with his rider from the ground, and 
dashed them both down again ; how he 
gallopped off to a poor mangled horse, 
which lay struggling in the agonies of 
death, and repeatedly thrust his horns 
in the poor creature’s carcass ; and how, 
glorying in the streams of blood which 
he saw flowing on all sides, he attacked 
more picadors, ripped up more horses, 
wounded more men, and then tore round 
and round the circus, mad with delight 
at his doings. 





who, with clapping of hands and cries 
of ‘‘ bravo toro!” applauded the bull ; 
how, as the blood flowed more freely, 
their joy became more intense ; and the 
bright eyes of the ladies gleamed more 
brilliantly as the horrors of the scene 
increased ; while their fair hands waved 
scarfs and handkerchiefs, and their gen- 
tle voices swelled the loud, deafening 
‘« Vivas,’’ showing how exquisitely they 
enjoyed the barbarous sight. During 
the fight, in which eight bulls were 
butchered, some twenty horses gored to 
death, and many men carried away 
wounded, I saw one lady leave her seat, 
faint and disgusted — but she was evi- 
dently English. The Spanish donnas 
say that the English have ‘hearts of 
butter.”’ 

If I were to make a full description 
of these things, it would, I should think, 
shock you. I went home very tired, 
and experienced very little satisfaction 
on looking back at my evening’s amuse- 
ments. It was my first, and will be my 
last, appearance at a bull-fight. 

Your affectionate friend, 
Unote Ricwarp. 


Indian Temperance Anec- 
dote. 


Tue following anecdote is related 
by Heckewelder, of an Indian named 


But, above all, dear children, I should | Thomas, who used to come to Bethle- 
have to tell you, with much shame, of | hem, Pennsylvania, to dispose of his 
the shouts of the delighted multitude, | furs. 
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‘¢ Well, Thomas,”’ said a trader to 
him, ‘‘I believe you have turned Mora- 
vian.”” 

‘Moravian !’’ answered the Indian ; 
‘‘what makes you think so?”’ 

‘‘ Because,”’ replied the other, ‘* you 
used to come to us to sell your skins and 
peltry, and now you trade them away 
to Moravians.”’ 

‘““So,’’ rejoined the Indian, “ now I 
understand you, and [I know what you 
mean to say. Now hear me. See, 
my friend, when I come to your place 
to trade, —if I go to the Moravians, 
the people are kind; they give me 
plenty of good victuals to eat, and 
pay me in money or whatever I want, 
and no one says a word to me about 
drinking rum, neither do I ask for it. 
When I come to you with my peltry, 
all call to me, ‘ Come, Thomas, here ’s 
rum! drink heartily, drink ; it will do 
you good.’ All this is done that you 
may cheat me. When you have ob- 
tained from me all you want, then you 
call me a drunken dog, and kick me 
out of the house.”’ 


Tue rocoq queen beetle is one inch 
and a quarter in length. What is won- 
derful to relate, she carries by her side, 
just above her waist, two Jrilliant lamps, 
which she lights up at pleasure, with the 
solar phosphorus furnished her by nature. 
These little lamps do not glimmer like 
that of a fire-fly, but give as steady a 
light as a gas-light ; exhibiting two per- 


fect spheres as large as a pin’s head, 
and affording light enough to enable 
one to read print by them. On carry- 
ing this insect into a dark room in the 
day-time, she immediately illuminates 
her lamps, but instantly extinguishes 
them upon the approach of an enemy, 
or upon being brought to the light of 
day. 


Human thoughts are like the plane- 
tary system, where many are fixed, and 
many wander, and many continue for- 
ever unintelligible; or rather like me- 
teors, which generally lose their sub- 
stance with their lustre. 


Wir is like a lily. The one is as 
pleasing to the ear as the other is to the 
eye. Wit naturally fades, and, if not 
timely gathered, soon withers and dies. 


Sattre is a sort of glass, wherein 
beholders generally discover every- 
body’s face but their own; which is the 
chief reason for that kind of reception it 
meets in the world, and that so very 
few are offended with it. 


Extent or tue Universe. —It may 
give some idea of the extent of the uni- 
verse to know the length of time re- 
quired for light to come from different 
celestial objects to this earth. From 
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the moon it comes in one and a quarter 
seconds ; from the sun in eight minutes ; 
from Jupiter, in fifty-two minutes; 
Uranus, in two hours; from a star of 
the first magnitude, three to twelve 
years; from a star of the fifth magni- 
tude, sixty-six years; from a star of the 
twelfth magnitude, four thousand years. 
Light which left a star of the twelfth 
magnitude when the Israelites left 
Egypt, has not yet reached the earth. 
Our entire solar system itself travels at 
the rate of thirty-five thousand miles 
an hour among the fixed stars. 


Chat with Correspondents. 


Tue following letter speaks for itself. 
I expect we shall have some rare sport 
when the prize puzzle is solved! I have 
received several answers already, from 
persons not subscribers, but they will 
not, of course, receive any attention, not 
being sent according to the terms. 


H——, Mass., July 16, 1851. 
Dear Mr. ForRESTER : — 

I am going to try my best for your valua- 
ble prize. But I wish to ask how you will 
proceed if there should happen to be more 
than one sentence sent in containing the 
same number of letters? For anything you 
know, there may be a dozen answers, all 
having the same number of letters? You 
cannot divide one book among them all. 

Also, pray tell me if I may send in more 
than one answer? 

Yours, with respect, 
Tom TiGrEr, 
(late from California. ) 


Well, Tom, I will endeavor to make 
the matter plain. If there should be 
more than one answer with the least 
number of letters, the prize would be 
given to the pest one. Of that I will 
endeavor to be an impartial judge. In 
that case, all of them would be pub- 
lished; and, of course, my readers 
would also be able to see that all was 
correct. I may add that, should it bea 
difficult matter to decide, I may conclude 
to adopt some other method to award 
the prize, should THE WINNERS AGREE 
To ir. We can settle that matter well 
enough. 

As to your other question, Master 
Tom, I say, certainly not. Any indi- 
vidual sending in two separate answers, 
would be excluded from the competi- 
tion. 

In reply to a question from another 
correspondent, I will remark, that no 
answer, except from SUBSCRIBERS to 
our Magazine, will be taken into consid- 
eration. 

The letter and enigma from Harriet 
B. H. is received. I shall publish the 
charade in the next number. 

From some cause, as yet unexplained, 
the letter from ‘‘ Susanne,’’ Brooklyn, 
N. Y., dated April 2d, is but just re- 
ceived. Where it has been all this 
time, I am sure I cannot guess. UnciE 
Sam, I find, is sometimes careless, as 
well as the rest of us. But I suppose 
we must not get sour about it, now that 
he carries letters such a long distance 


| for three cents! 
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The Spider and his Web. 
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a \\ housewives, and whose species have declared eter- 
>» ‘ 
w/// / / nal warfare against the whole fly population. 
z U What is the cause of the sudden dispersion of the 
‘ty pleasant party who were seated in the cool arbor? — a 
spider, a huge spider, dropped from its leafy covering, 
— and the ladies, as in duty bound, made a most precipitate 
— retreat ; but why? Did any one ever receive an injury from 
ey a spider? No. But they are such ugly, nasty things; 

~ and so the merry circle is dispersed, because a poor little 
insect, seeking for information, drops down to see what is 
going forward. 

A gentleman, who prides himself with being above vulgar prejudice, 
affirms that he is a great beauty, and suggests that we should give 
his portrait, and here it is. Bold minds 
are sure to find an echo, and immedi- 
ately a young gentleman confessed that 
he was very fond of spiders, and that he had at home, | 
in the chinks of the garden wall, several old ladies 
and gentlemen, who, having been fed by him for 
some time with the daintiest flies, have, he affirms, 

a profound respect for his kindness, and a confident 
knowledge of his identity. One of them he calls 
the Wolf, a small brown spider, delicately spot- 
ted, but such a fellow to eat, and so cunning! He 
lies in wait for his prey, and when a poor fly settles 
near his nest, out walks the Wolf, and it is truly 
wonderful to see the art used by him; he moves softly along, and endeavors to 
get immediately over the fly ; if it moves, the Wolf moves too, keeping the same 
time with his motions as the fly; and if the fly takes wing and pitches behind 
him, round he whirls, and that so quickly that you can scarcely see the motion ; 
then he creeps stealthily along, till, having got the fly within his reach, he makes 
a leap and catches it on the poll, and never quits it till he has satiated his appe- 
VOL. VIII. D 


lf HOEVER reads with open eyes, for them a 
lesson is to be found in every object, even in 
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flame of a candle seemed like the illy- 
minations of thousands of lamps.’’ 

The formation and habits of spiders 
are well worthy of study; but a short 
time since the ladies all rushed away, 
because our friend, who, we see, is now 
busily engaged in forming his web, 
intruded himself, unasked, into our 
society. No doubt they were under the 
impression that this formidable gentle- 
man possessed a sting, with which he 
could do them severe injury; but it is 
confidently asserted by M. Bon, of 
Montpelier, that spiders are not venom- 
ous, as he has been bitten by them 
without any evil consequences, and their 
silk is often used to stop bleeding and 
heal cuts. Nearly all spiders are pro- 
vided with organs, situated at the hinder 
part of the body, for the purpose of 
spinning a delicate silk thread, with 
which they form their web. This does 


tite ; the remainder, if any, he lays by 
for another meal. 

‘That,’ said an intelligent gentle- 
man, ‘‘is of the species known as the 
hunter spider. Spiders have six or 
eight eyes, and their sight is most 
acute ; and, speaking of spiders’ eyes, 
I may observe, that it has been main- 
tained by many learned persons that 
spiders are blind. Now I cannot con- 
ceive how this could occur, inasmuch as 
the eyes in most species are so very 
conspicuous ; they have two on the top 
of their head, in order to see what passes 
above them; below these are two that 
look straight forward ; and on each side 
of the head are two more, close to each 
other.”’ 

The eyes of insects are not, like those 
of men and animals, movable, and 
therefore capable of being turned in any 
direction. Spiders’ eyes are immova- 
ble, having no muscles belonging to 
them ; it is therefore necessary for them 
to have a number of eyes in order to 
look around them. 

We remember having read, in Gold- 
smith’s *‘ Animated Nature,”’ of a curi- 
ous experiment with the eye of an insect : 
it was adjusted in such a position that by 
means of a microscope you could see 
through it. It was a most curious ex- 
hibition. ‘‘ A soldier seen through it 
looked like an army of pigmies; for 
while it multiplied, it also diminished 
the object. The arch of a bridge exhib- 
ited a spectacle more magnificent than 
human skill could perform; and the 
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not, as is supposed, issue from them in 
one thread, but is formed of numerous 
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threads, of inconceivable fineness, which, 
issuing from the spinnerules, unite, like 
the strands of a rope, and form the 
thread whereby the spider suspends 
itself. It is impossible to conceive the 
delicacy of these films, which are dis- 
tinct when they issue from the spin- 
nerets, but unite, as shown in the 
engraving. Within the insect there 
are several little bags of gummy matter, 
and these bags are connected with a 
circular orifice. Within the orifice are 
five small teats or spinnerets, through 
which the web is drawn, as will be 
shown by referring to the cut. If we 
look at these spinnerets through a mag- 
nifying glass, we shall see them studded 
with regular rows of minute bristle-like 
points, about a thousand to each teat. 
These are the minute tubes which we 
have called spinnerules. All this is 
most wisely ordained, as by this means 
the thread is much stronger, dries quick- 
er, and is more easily and securely at- 
tached to the object they desire. 
Spiders, when they wish to pass from 
one place to another, hang themselves 
by a thread, and, throwing their heads 
to the wind, shoot several others from 
their anus; these, when they come in 
contact with a solid body, immediately 
become fastened to it. The spiders 
know, by the resistance they find in 
drawing them in with their feet, when 
it is fast. By this means they form a 
sort of bridge. Another way is, if the 
threads do not become attached, the 
spider continues to let them out till 


their weight and the force of the wind 
draw them strongly; they then break 
off their first thread and let themselves 
loose, and flutter on their backs with 
their legs stretched out; by these 
means they can pass from tree to tree, 
and over rivers and streets. 

‘The geometric or net-working spider 
is well known; almost every bush and 
tree in our gardens having one or more 
nets stretched out on them. The web 
of this spider, called by some persons 
the common garden spider, is the most 
curious of all. Its first care is to have 
a cable strong enough to bear the net it 
means to hang upon it. It then throws 
out a floating line, as before described, 
which, having caught, it doubles and 
trebles it, trying its strength by every 
means it possesses. Finding it all 
right, it proceeds to complete the rest 
of the frame-work. In constructing the 
body of the web it uses its limbs as a 
measure to regulate the distances of its 
radii, which are as even as the spokes 
of a wheel, and the circular meshes are 
done in the same manner ; thus the web 
is always proportionate to the size of the 
spider. 

Mason spiders are mostly found in 
the West Indies, and are very curious. 
Their nest is formed like a tube, one 
inch in diameter, between six and seven 
inches long, and bends towards the 
lower extremity, and is made by mining 
into the clay ; the interior is lined with 
a silken web of the most exquisite tex- 
ture. The most curious part of its 
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structure is the door, which is all that is 
seen above ground. It is circular, and 
about the size of a crown-piece, formed 
of a number of layers of the web closely 
laid one on the other, and so shaped 
that the inner layers are the broadest, 
the outer layers being gradually less in 
diameter, except towards the hinge. 
The elasticity of the materials gives it 
the remarkable property of closing spon- 
taneously. 

Mason spiders of another variety are 
to be found in the south of France. 
They select a dry, hard soil, free from 
rocks, and dig a passage a foot or two 
in depth ; this they line with silk. The 
door of this nest is also very curious, 
being constructed of clay kneaded to- 
gether, and, when shut, it is difficult to 
discover ; externally it is rough and flat, 
to correspond with the earth round the 
entrance ; on the inside it is convex, 
and tapestried with fine silk, which, like 
the other, forms the hinge. When the 
spider is at home, and any one opens 
the door of the nest, it immediately 
draws it to again, and that with such 
strength that it will, even when half 
open, snatch it out of the hand. 

Rossi ascertained that the female of 
this species lives in her nest with her 
numerous posterity. He destroyed one 
of the doors, in order to see if it would 
be replaced ; a new one was made, but 
without any hinges, thus fortifying her- 
self till, as she thought, the danger was 


over. There are also spiders called 


diving water-spiders, which live under 
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water. They spin a cell of strong, 
closely-woven silk, like a diving-bell, 
sometimes entirely under water, at others 
partly above it. It is closed all round, 
but has an opening at the bottom. They 
lay their eggs in this nest; and in 
winter retreat to it, having previously 
filled it with air, and closed up the 
entrance. They can exist several days 
under water; but in summer they 
usually rise two or three times in an 
hour for air. 





The tarentula spider is one that can 
lay claim to something like a classic 
history, being the source of a supersti- 
tion very prevalent in southern Italy. 
It derives its name from Tarentum, in 
the neighborhood of which it was first 
observed, and is regarded as the most 
poisonous of the family, its bite being 
sometimes fatal to man. The following 
particulars of its natural history are 
derived from the sketch of M. Leon 
Dufour, published in 1834. The taren- 
tula is chiefly met with in the south of 
Europe. To understand its manners 
fully, it is necessary to notice the pecu- 
liarities of its structure. The jaws and 
feet are large and strong; the second 
joint of the legs, and the first of the feet, 
are furnished with long stiff spurs, move- 
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able at their base, which are of much 
use to the animal in seizing and holding 
its prey. The first two pair of feet are 
furnished underneath with a down, ar- 
ranged like a brush, which the tarentula 
employs in making its toilet, and in as- 
sisting it to walk on smooth surfaces ; 
finally, the feet are terminated with 
strong claws. It prefers inhabiting dry 
arid situations. The cylindrical bur- 
row which it forms is about an inch in 
diameter, and sunk to the depth of a 
foot beneath the surface. The construc- 
tion of this burrow is such as not only 
to protect the animal from the pursuit 
of its enemies, but to serve it as an ob- 
servatory, whence it may dart on its 
prey. At first the hole sinks perpen- 
dicularly, but, at a depth of four or five 
inches, bends and forms an almost hori- 
zontal elbow, after which it again re- 
sumes its direction downwards. It is 
just at this bend that the tarentula 
stands sentry, turning towards the mouth 
of its den eyes that sparkle and gleam 
in the dark. The external orifice of 
the burrow is usually surmounted by a 
funnel, an inch in height and two inches 
in breadth, so that it is wider than the 
burrow itself—a circumstance that ad- 
mits of the extension of the claws 
necessary to enable the animal to seize 
its prey. The funnel is composed of 
pieces of dry wood, united with clay, 
and lined inside with a web, which is 
continued throughout the whole interior 
of the burrow. The utility of this is 


obvious, in preserving the hole clean, 


preventing the falling in of earth, and 
enabling the spider, by its claws, quickly 
to ascend. 

The tarentula, though disagreeable 
in appearance, is easily tamed. M. 
Dufour kept one for five months in a 
bottle, and it would come and take a 
live fly out of his hand. After having 
destroyed its victim by the hook of its 
mandibles, it did not content itself, as 
most spiders do, with merely sucking its 
head, but bruised the whole body, mov- 
ing it through its mouth by means of its 
feelers, after which it rejected the integ- 
uments, and swept them away from its 
dwelling. After a repast, it seldom 
failed to make its toilet; that is, it 
cleansed, with the brushes of which we 
have spoken, its feelers and jaws, and 
then resumed its attitude of immovable 
gravity. The evening and night were 
the times in which it took exercise, and 
attempted to escape. These nocturnal 
habits confirm the opinion that the ma- 
jority of the spider tribe have the faculty 
of seeing both night and day. Six 
weeks after being taken, the captive 
changed its skin; and this moulting 
made no perceptible difference in the 
color or size of its body. It supported, 
at two different periods, a fast of nine 
days, without appearing to suffer. This 
experimental specimen unfortunately es- 
caped — fortunately for itself— when 
M. Dufour was from home. 

We have seen how fatal the bites of 
spiders are to insects, and even to birds, 
and from this circumstance might infer 
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that, if the venom were inserted into any 
wound, it would prove less or more inju- 
rious to the higher animals. There are 
few opportunities of studying this effect 
among the brute creation ; but we know 
for certainty that it has been attended 
with dangerous symptoms in the human 
subject. The bite of the tarentula, 
especially, has given rise to many con- 
tradictory assertions and much discus- 
sion. Kircherus, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Boyle, Dr. Mead, and other early wri- 
ters, are unanimous in affirming that it 
produces inflammation of the part, 
which, in a few hours, brings on sick- 
ness, difficulty of breathing, faintness, 
and torpor. The person is afterwards 
afflicted with delirium, and sometimes 
seized with adeep melancholy. Music, 
it has been pretended, is the only cure ; 
and for this purpose a musician is 
brought, who tries a variety of airs, till 
at last he hits upon one that urges the 
patient to dance, the violence of which 
exercise brings on a copious perspiration, 
which generally effects a cure. Should 
the patient continue in his melancholy 
and lethargic state, uninfluenced by the 
music, death is the certain consequence. 
Such were the early and commonly- 
received opinions respecting the bite of 
the tarentula. Serao, Cirillo, and other 
Italian physicians, who have had ample 
opportunities of investigating the sub- 
ject, deny entirely the cure of the taren- 
tula’s bite by the aid of music. They 


make no doubt but sometimes the heat 
of the climate contributes very much to 


warm the imaginations of those bitten, 
which may in some measure be soothed 
by music ; but, from several experiments, 
it was found that neither man nor ani- 
mal, after the bite, had any other com- 
plaint than a very trifling inflammation 
of the part, like that produced by the 
bite of the scorpion, and which went off 
without any danger. In Sicily, where 
the summer is still warmer than in any 
part of the kingdom of Naples, the 
tarentula, according to Professor Cirillo, 
is never dangerous, and music is never 
employed for the cure of the pretended 
tarantism. 

Mr. Swinburne, who travelled in 
Italy during the last century, minutely 
investigated every particular relative to 
this spider ; but the season was not far 
enough advanced, and no tarentati (per- 
sons bitten, or pretended to have been 
bitten, by the tarentula) had begun to 
stir. He prevailed, however, upon a 
woman, who had been formerly bitten, 
to act the part and dance the tarantata 
before him. Many musicians were sum- 
moned, and she performed the dance, 
as all present assured him, to perfection. 
At first she lolled stupidly on a chair 
while the instruments were playing some 
dull music ; they touched at length the 
chord supposed to vibrate to her heart, 
and up she sprang with a hideous yell, 
staggered about the room like a drunken 
person, holding a handkerchief in both 
hands, raising them alternately, and 
moving in very true time. As the 
music grew brisker, her motions quick- 
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ened, and she skipped about with great 
vigor and variety of steps, every now 
and then shrieking very loud. The 
scene was far from pleasant, and at his 
desire an end was put to it before the 
woman was tired. Mr. Swinburne at- 
tempts to derive the tarantata from the 
rites of the ancient Bacchantes, or 
priestesses of Bacchus, who were wont 
to indulge in frantic and lascivious 
dances; but we question the accuracy 
of this surmise. Music has been ap- 
plied, in all ages, as a sanative process ; 
and, as there can be no doubt of the 
lethargic effect of the tarentula’s bite, 
music and agitation may have been re- 
sorted to as a cure, and thence arose the 
tarantata superstition. 

This superstition is now less prevalent 
in Italy, though M. Lefebvre states that, 
when travelling in Sicily, the people 
were continually telling him of a ven- 
omous spider, without, however, pre- 
senting him with the animal, or describ- 
ing him in any precise manner. Among 
the strange, exaggerated, and contradic- 
tory reports which were given him of the 
injuries it produced, as well as the 
proper modes of cure, he never heard 
of death being the result of the bite of 
the spider, but merely prolonged leth- 
argies, fevers, often sufficiently violent, 
together with shocks to the nervous sys- 
tem, which were generally recovered 
from. Thus he was told that in harvest, 
a woman of Colessano, having gone to 
sleep in the corn, was bit by one of 
these spiders in the neck; and that 


having become lethargic in consequence, 
she remained two or three days in a 
state of torpor, from which she was only 
recovered by constant agitation. He 
was told that oil and theriacum were 
generally employed with success against 
the bite of this spider. 

Crab spiders are mostly natives of 
Europe, and are almost smooth. Many 
persons suppose they do not spin a web, 
but take those of other spiders. Such 
is not the case. They take their prey 
while running on the ground. Their 
nest is made of white silk, and is round- 
ish and much flattened. The citron 
crab spiders fold a leaf, and fill it with 
silk. Its nest is about the size of a 
cherry-stone. 

Red spiders are also numerous in our 
gardens; they can be seen on the bark 
of trees. Formerly it was thought they 
injured the plants; but it has since. 
been found that they do good rather 
than harm, by cleansing them from 
insects. 

There are also some exotic species, 
which spin webs of such strength as to 
eatch small birds, and even to annoy 
man when they come in his way. 
They are of various forms and colors, 
and are remarkable for their strength. 

‘Spiders make a silk as beautiful, 
strong, and glossy, as common silk: the 
prejudice entertained against so despi- 
cable an insect is the reason that the 
public has been hitherto ignorant of its 
usefulness. Even common silk, as con- 
siderable as it is, was long unknown, 
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and was neglected after its discovery. | increased the magnificence of furniture 


It was in the island of Coos that Pam- 
philia, daughter of Plates, first discov- 
ered the manner of working it. This 
discovery became soon after known to 
the Romans, who brought their silk 
from the country of the Seres, a people 
of Scythia, in Asia, near the moun- 
tain Imaus, where silk-worms naturally 
breed ; but, far from deriving any ad- 
vantage from so useful a discovery, they 
never could imagine these worms could 
produce so beautiful and valuable a 
thread, and made many chimerical con- 
jectures about it; so that, in conse- 
quence of their ignorance and idleness, 
silk was for several ages so very scarce, 
that it was sold for its weight in gold ; 
and Vopiscus relates, that for this rea- 
son the Emperor Aurelian refused his 
empress a suit of silks, though she ear- 
nestly desired it. Its scarcity continued 
a long time, and it is to the monks, at 
last, that we owe the manner of breed- 
ing silk-worms, who brought their eggs 
from Greece, in the reign of the Empe- 
ror Justinian, as we learn from Godefri- 
dus in his notes on the Code ; and Ulpian 
assures us that the price of silk was 
equal to pearls. It was late before 
France enjoyed the benefit of this dis- 
covery ; when Henry II. brought to the 
marriages of his daughter and sister 
the first silk stockings that were seen in 
his kingdom. To him and his succes- 


sors we owe the establishment of this 
manufacture at Tours and Lyons, which 
made silk so common, and has so greatly 


and clothes.” 

The ingenious fable of Arachne shows 
us that it is to the spider we owe the 
first hints of weaving cloth, and laying 
nets for animals; so the advantages 
which may arise from this insect will, per- 
haps, make it hereafter to be esteemed 
as highly as silk-worms or bees. 

It is quite evident that the web of 
the spider, and the bag in which they 
deposit their eggs, can be put to useful 
purposes, as the silk can be manufac- 
tured into a variety of articles, such as 
stockings, gloves, &c., and, on account of 
its lightness, of a very superior quality. 
A pair of stockings for a large-sized 
man weighed three ounces; the usual 
size, two ounces and a quarter; gloves, 
about three quarters of an ounce. Ful- 
ler, in his ‘‘ Worthies,”’ says: ‘‘ When 
a spider was found upon our clothes, we 
used to say, some money is coming to 
us. The moral is this; such as imi- 
tate the industry of contemptible crea- 
tures may, by God’s blessing, weave 
themselves into wealth and procure 4 
plentiful estate.’’ 


The Cachemire Shawl. 


Tue Cachemire or Thibet shawl goat 
has a large head, long and slightly bent 
horns, lying backwards ; a straight back 
and delicate limbs. Its external coat 
consists of a covering of long, coarse 
hair, concealing the fine wool which 
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curls up close to the skin; and which, 
after the annual shearing in spring, 
is carefully separated by hand from the 
coarse but friendly protecting outer coy- 
ering. The greatest care is taken by 
the natives in feeding and tending these 
animals, as the fineness and quantity of 
their fleeces depend much on their treat- 
ment and the temperature of their cli- 
mate, a fact which will always prevent 
their being successfully imported into 
Europe. The goat, to a Cachemire 
peasant, is as great an object of interest 
and affection as the horse to an Arab. 
The value of their fleeces may be esti- 
mated by the fact, that while a full- 
grown goat does not yield more than 
eight ounces of available wool, a super- 
fine shawl requires five pounds for its 
manufacture ; and a second and inferior 
quality, three pounds. Previous, how- 
ever, to the heavy customs imposed on 
the natives by their conquerors, the 
trade in shawls was extremely flourish- 
ing, there being upwards of sixteen 
thousand looms at work, each loom em- 
ploying three workmen. The annual 
produce of these looms amounted to 
about eighty thousand shawls, or less 
than two shawls to each workman. It 
is now only about a fourth of the quan- 
tity. Allthe processes of manufacture, 
from the spinning of the wool to the 
finishing of the cloth, are performed by 
one family ; and the dyeing of the col- 
ors, of which they have upwards of 
forty shades, is a part of the household 
duty. Regarding these several pro- 


cesses, however, but little information 
can be gathered; since not only is it a 
rare thing for Europeans to penetrate 
far up the country, but the natives are 
so jealous of their peculiar customs, that, 
on the approach of strangers, they pack 
up their utensils, and remove to some 
place, where they can proceed with 
their operations unmolested and unseen. 
They have consequently adopted few 
of the European improvements in the 
art of weaving ; they still continue the 
tedious and expensive process of looping 
the weft; still use their ancient looms, 
without harness, without boxes on the 
tag, without groins, shuttles, or pluck 
pins ; in short, without any of the arti- 
cles considered indispensable to the 
modern shawl loom. In spite of these 
deficiencies, however, their productions 
are not only superior in softness and 
delicacy of fabric to our own, but it is 
to them we owe our progress in the art 
of design ; the fertility of their imagina- 
tion having ever been a source of won- 
der, and given rise to the proverb 
among the artists of Lyons, “To Na- 
ture and Cachemire.”’ Though in 
other respects we surpass them, we are 
in this but as children in the art. 

Of the preparation of the wool for 
manufacture, we have been able to 
glean thus much scanty information. 
When first shorn, it is of a dark gray 
color ; it is washed in a weak warm solu- 
tion of potashes, then in water, and 
bleached by a preparation of rice-flour, 
and laid on the grass todry. That in- 
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tended for colored shawls is once dyed 
before carding, and then a second time 
before spinning. In Tartary, as well 
as Cachemire the wool is spun by hand, 
with distaff and spindle ; and much de- 
pends on the care taken not to spin the 
thread too hard, which destroys the soft- 
ness of the fabric. The borders of 
these shawls display a great variety of 
colors ; they are attached to the middles 
after making, but with such care that 
the joint cannot be perceived. There 
are three sizes made, large long, square, 
and narrow long ones, used as girdles 
by the Asiatics. The price of the loom 
for a plain one varies from eight to 
twenty rupees; but when flowered work 
is introduced, the first cost is sometimes 
a hundred rupees. They are, however, 
sold in Europe at as much as 150 and 
200 guineas each; and the scarfs will 
fetch from 60 to 80 pounds. The Em- 
press Josephine had as many as a hun- 
dred and fifty of these shawls, of the 
most beautiful and costly fabric and 
design ; among them were white ones, 
covered with roses, blue-bells, paroquets, 
peacocks, &c., not to be found any- 
where else, and valued at from 15,000 
to 20,000 franes each. 

France has long taken the lead in 
imitation of the Indian shawl, owing to 
the attention of the government to the 


art of design, and the great number of 


young men there who devote their tal- 
ents to the production of elegant shawl- 


patterns. This distinction, however, 


has chiefly existed since the year 1808, ! 


when the Jacquard machine was first 
brought into activity ; and more espec- 
lally since 1814—15, when it was 
much improved and fairly established ; 
and it is likely to continue, till some 
measures are adopted in this country to 
secure to those youths who have a tal- 
ent for design, the means of acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the art. In 
France, it is the practice of those who 
adopt shawl-designing for their business, 
to obtain a knowledge of the Jacquard 
loom before entering the school of de- 
sign, and, on quitting it, six months 
more are spent in acquiring a knowledge 
of the theory of manufacture, before 
entering into full practice ; and till this 
combination of theoretical and practical 
knowledge is acquired by our country- 
men, France will retain the honor of 
sending the best fancy patterns, and 
finest workmanship, into the world’s 
market. 

The first process, after deciding on the 
pattern of a shawl, is to jot down a tab- 
ular view of the intended succession 
of its colors on a paper termed the 
‘‘weaver’s ticket,’’ which ticket shows 
at a glance the procession of its colors, 
both length and breadth wise, from 
end to end, and side to side of the 
shawl. Calculated in splits of two 
threads each, the ‘‘ weaver’s ticket”’ 
exhibits the exact way in which the dyes 
throughout the shawls are to occur 
when woven ; and, to give some idea of 
their minuteness, we will give a deserip- 
tion of one of these papers, intended for 
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a shawl of 1600 splits, down and up — 
it. e., 8,200 splits, or 6,400 warp 
threads. It commenced with dividing 
off ten ‘‘ splits,” to be dyed in a par- 
ticular manner ; viz., ten inches of them 
black, seventy-two inches maron, and 
ten inches black again, making up the 
full length of the shawl, including its 
fringes. Besides this, there were thirty 
different changes, down and up, or sixty 
changes in the whole breadth of the web. 
So minute were some of the sub-divisions 
of the coloring, that the ten ‘‘ splits ”’ 
above mentioned, when put together, 
formed in a web of this fineness not 
more than a quarter of an inch of the 
one color in the width of the cloth. 
Some portions, all of one color, were, of 
course, more extensive, varying from 
perhaps 80 and 100 to 350 ‘‘splits.”’ 

The ‘‘ weaver’s ticket,’”? or ‘‘ web 
draught,’’ being thus concocted from 
the pattern peculiar to the shawl, the 
necessary yarns are first given in a gray 
state to the warper, by whom the in- 
tended thread is thereupon warped off 
wholly undyed. The warper’s duty 
includes measuring off, knotting upon 
a thread, and tying with a colored string, 
the different measurements of color indi- 
cated on the ‘“‘draught.”” By this 
means he is enabled to warp off every 
proposed color into a chain by itself; 
and not only so, but he keels or marks 
upon that chain each succession of color, 
giving the number of ‘‘ races ’’ or times 
this one color runs up and down through 
the web. 





The yarns, on coming from the 
warper, are arranged and screwed down 
into the slides of a machine, or frame, 
and dyed according to these marks; 
each warper’s chain of yarn being dip- 
ped as many times as it indicates colors 
or grounds throughout the length of 
the shawl; those in the width of it 
being separated, as already stated, to 
be dyed each of its own appropriate 
color. The value of the labor expended 
up to this stage frequently equals that 
of the material itself. 

In the dyeing house, woollen yarns 
are first scoured in ammonia, soap, &c. 
Some colors also demand the yarn to be 
previously prepared for their reception. 
In the general way, cotton yarns are first 
boiled in water; spun silks tossed into 
boiling water ; and tram silks boiled in 
soap to extract the gum. ‘The skeins of 
yarn are then hung upon the dyer’s pins, 
and dipped in the vats or boilers. Some 
are of cast-iron, six and a half feet deep ; 
some of them having a flue passed 
through them for hot dyes. Scarlet 
yarn is dyed in one hour, one man at 
each side of the boiler turning over the 
skeins ; but some colors require a much 
greater length of time than this. The 
woollen yarns are all done warm, the 
cotton all cold. The latter require sey- 
eral dippings, as is sometimes the case 
with the woollens, which the dyer keeps 
advancing from the weaker to the darker 
color, till the full shade is obtained. 
After being dipped in the dye, the yarns 
are washed, usually in cold water, and 
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this process should be immediately per- 
formed after the dyeing, save with such 
colors as improve with an access of oxy- 
gen from the atmosphere. When the 
dyeing is finished, each skein is wrung 
well out on the dipping pin, and thus 
becomes ready for the drying stove, 
where it remains hanging upon poles for 
sixteen or twenty hours, subjected to a 
temperature of 100, 110, or 120 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. It is then made up 
into bundles, prepared for the flower- 
lashing. 

The flower-lashing is the process 
whereby the yarns are adapted for the 
loom, and is performed by men and 
girls. The patterns transferred on de- 
sign paper, being put down before them 
in a frame, exhibit at a glance the dis- 
tinct color of every thread in the piece. 
Upon this frame are stretched cords 
called ‘‘ simples,’’ one for every thread, 
whatever its color represented on the 
pattern. A twine, called a “‘lash,”’ is 
passed through amongst the “‘simples,”’ 
on the frame, so as to isolate in its 
place each one of the same color, from 
the general mass. The ‘tacks,’ or 
‘* lifts,’’ of each distinct color are after- 
wards assembled together into one 
‘*Jash,”’ so that when this lash is pulled 
by the draw-boy employed at the loom, 
or at the card-punching mackine, in 
preparing for the Jacquard, the whole 
of one particular color in the portion of 
the pattern at which they have arrived 
can be thrown into the web by the 
weaver’s shuttle, or is represented by 


means of the punching machine upon 
the card paper. The punching machine 
by which these cards are cut is mounted 
in exact conformity to the harness of the 
weaver’s loom, and enables the weaver 
to dispense with the draw-boy; or, 
rather, instead of each weaver requiring 
a draw-boy for himself, one draw-boy at 
the card-punching machine now answers 
for all. This card-punching machine is 
worked by a draw-boy, and holes, cor- 
responding to the different colors repre- 
senting the weaver’s ‘‘ shots,’’ are there- 
by punched out upon the cards, succes- 
sively. The succession of cards, being 
strung together, are deposited at the side 
of the loom, mount, one by one, to the 
top of it, and there, becoming for a mo- 
ment fixed upon pins, each in its turn 
admits of the portions of a particular 
color represented by its perforations 
(much as musical notation represents 
sound) being communicated to the fab- 
ric in process. 

The flower-lashing, of which we have 
already spoken, is performed in the 
upper flat of the edifice, the other three 
being filled with looms. On one side- 
range of one of these are perhaps thirty 
plain looms in full operation; on the 
other side of the same range, and 
through both the other flats, are rows 
of splendid Jacquard looms, all at work. 
Each weaver has suspended at his beau- 
tiful machine a fan of quills, used for 
drying the dressing put upon the web; 
formerly a circular revolving fan was 
attached to the loom. Here shawls 
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of all kinds are in progress of being 
woven. 

It remains for us to speak now of the 
different processes necessary for the 
completion of the shawl after it is woven. 
Of these, the first is the eutting ; which 
is done by means of a revolving cylinder, 
into which knives of different power and 
sharpness are fixed —its object being, 
of course, to render the pile perfectly 
smooth and even; to this succeed the 
singeing, or the passing of a hot iron 
horizontally over the fabric; and the 
picking. This last process employs an 
immense number of women and children, 
and consists of carefully removing any 
loose knots into which the yarn has been 
drawn during the weaving. 

The shawl is then washed by gently 
passing it through hot and cold water. 

The fringing and combing is another 
process, in which women are employed ; 
it is done by means of wires, which they 
twist in their hands. 

The shawl is now ready for the calen- 
derer’s department, where it is carefully 
brushed, to remove from it every speck 
of flue or dust. It is then ironed and 
put into press, where it remains some 
hours, to fix the folds. 


The Pearl-Fishery. 


Tue pearl is a hard, white, smooth, 
shining body, found in fishes of the oys- 
ter kind, about three or four times the 
size of the common oyster ; but it is not 


peculiar to one kind of shell-fish. They 
are common in the Gulf of Persia, about 
Cape Comorin, on the coasts of the 
islands of Ceylon and Borneo; and also 
found, though in fewer numbers, and 
of less value, in Saxony, Scotland, and 
South America. The ancients called 
them ‘‘uniones,’’ from the idea that 
only one was ever to be found in a 
shell; but this belief was an erroneous 
one, since six, seven, and even more, 
are commonly extracted out of one fish. 
Of these, the more precious drop out 
first, doubtless from their greater ma- 
turity, and the others of less value fol- 
low. 

Many different ideas have been enter- 
tained as to their formation. Pliny con- 
ceived the absurd but fancifully poetic 
notion that they were formed of the 
dew of heaven. ‘The fish, he said, rise 
every morning to the surface of the 
water, and open their shells to receive 
the drops of dew, which, like liquid 
pearls, insinuate themselves into the 
body of the oyster, and are converted 
by its salts into a hard and shining 
body, as other liquors are into crys- 
tal in the earth, or the juice of flowers 
into honey in the body of the bee. But 
this pretty fancy is, alas! unfounded ; 
since the pearl oysters adhere to the 
rock, and never rise, but in the height 
of summer, to the surface of the water. 
Others, again, believed them to be the 
eggs of the fish; but this is disproved 
by the fact that they are found in every 
part of the substance of the oyster, and 
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no traces can be discovered of any such 
relation to it. The theory now gener- 
ally received is that first started by 
Beaumer, the celebrated French chem- 
ist, who believed them to be a disease 
of the oyster, and formed of juices over- 
flowing, and bursting out in each cavity 
of the body, or among the membranes. 
Those oysters which contain these gems 
are covered with a thick calcareous 
crust; those which are smooth either 
contain small and valueless ones or none 
at all. 

Apollonius states that a mode of 
forming pearls was known to the inhab- 
itants of the coasts of the Red Sea, in 
the first century after the Christian era. 
They dived into the sea, after pouring 
oil on its waves to render them calm and 
clear; and, after enticing the fish to 
open their mouths by the bait, pricked 
them with a sharp-pointed instrument, 
receiving the liquor which flowed from 
them into small holes in an iron vessel ; 
this liquor afterwards hardened into 
real pearls. The Chinese have also an 
art by which they force fish to produce 
pearls. In the beginning of summer, 
when the oysters repair to the surface 
of the water, and to open their shells, 
five or six small beads, made of mother- 
of-pearl, strung on a thread, are thrown 
into each. At the end of the year, 
when the oysters are drawn up, each 
bead is found covered with a pearly 
crust, bearing a perfect resemblance to 
real pearls. The truth of this is un- 
doubted, though some experiments of 


this nature made in Bohemia were un- 
successful; but it is probable that some 
process is practised in China not known 
to Europeans. 

The great naturalist, Linnzeus, an- 
nounced, in 1761, that he had discovered 
a mode of making pearls, and offered to 
reveal it for the benefit of the kingdom ; 
but this offer was not accepted, and he 
finally sold the secret to a merchant of 
Gottenburg, called Bagge, for 18,000 
copper dollars. He showed to a friend 
once, among his collection, a box filled 
with pearls, saying, ‘‘ These pearls were 
made by my art; and, though so large, 
are now only five years old.’’ His son, 
who inherited the secret, stated that 
they could only be made from one kind 
of muscle. 

Leaving, however, these attempts to 
force or imitate nature, we will proceed 
to speak of the pearl as it is in its spon- 
taneous state ; and here we may observe 
that, unlike other gems, it owes little or 
nothing to art, since it is found in its 
full beauty when drawn up from the 
abysses of the sea. 

Pearls of unusual figures, neither 
round nor pear-shaped, are called ‘ ba- 
roguas ;”’ when unusually large, they are 
termed ‘‘ paragons.”’ Of this number 
were those of Cleopatra, valued by 
Pliny at 80,0007., one of the most val- 
uable of which she dissolved in vinegar 
and drank, to gain a wager from her 
lover, Antony. Among this class, too, 
is the one brought to Philip the Second, 
in 1574, the size of a pigeon’s egg, val- 
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ued at 14,400 ducats; that of the Em- 
peror Rudolph, called ‘‘ L’Incompara- 
ble,’ the size of a mustade pea, and 
weighing 30 carats; and one in the 
hands of the Emperor of Persia, bought 
by him, in 1633, for a large sum. 

We will now give an account of the 
pearl-fisheries, and the manner in which 
they are conducted. Of these, the 
principal are in the East Indies, the 
Isle of Bahreim in the Persian Gulf, 
Catisa on the coast of Arabia Felix, and 
Manaar, a port in the Island of Ceylon 
—the finest are found here, both for 
size and roundness; on the coast of 
Japan, though but of little value. In 
the Gulf of Mexico are those of Cubagna, 
Marguerite, or Pearl Island, Cornyote, 
Rio de la Nach, and St. Martha; in 
Chinese Tartary, near the city of Nip- 
droaa ; in Europe, on the coast of Scot- 
land, and in the river Ellsler, in Sax- 
ony, but these are not equal in value to 
those of the Indies or America. Of 
these last, however, the oriental are the 
finest, and of a pure silver white ; the 
occidental are seldom more than milk- 
white. Eastern people do not value 
pearls less on account of a slight tinge 
of yellow, as they say they then retain 
their color, while the white seldom re- 
tain their color more than thirty years. 

The pearl-fisheries in the East Indies 
are conducted in the following manner. 
At the beginning of the season the 
boats intended for fishing are collected 
in the Bay of Condatchy, about twelve 
miles from Manaar, where a scene of no 


ordinary interest and animation is pre- 
sented. Multitudes of people, of dif- 
ferent colors, countries, and occupations, 
are assembled, vast numbers of tents 
and huts are erected on the shore, with 
the bazaar or market-place before them. 
Here are to be seen crowds of merchants, 
brokers, and jewellers, all busily en- 
gaged with the pearls brought in by the 
boats, some in sorting, some in weigh- 
ing, others hawking them about, or 
boring and drilling them. Then, on 
each return of the boats, their anxious 
owners are seen impatiently hurrying to 
ascertain the value of their cargo, though 
they generally show great philosophy, 
even where the success has not been 
great, believing, with true Eastern sang 
Froid, that the Fates will be more pro- 
pitious next day. 

The fishing-season begins in February 
and ends in April, a period of about 
six weeks or two months ; but there are 
seldom more than thirty days really 
employed, owing to various interrup- 
tions; and in bad seasons a few more 
days are sometimes allowed. Ere the 
fishery opens, however, the banks are 
surveyed by government agents; and 
if the report is favorable as to their con- 
dition, they are put up for sale to the 
highest bidder, though occasionally kept 
by government, and the produce sold 
afterwards to the merchants. 

During the season, all the boats sail 
together at a signal gun fired at Arippo, 
about ten o’clock at night, when they 
have the advantage of the land-breeze ; 
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they reach the banks about day-break, 
and begin fishing at sunrise, continuing 
till the sea-breeze, at noon, warns them 
to return to the bay. So soon as the 
fleet appears in sight their colors are 
hoisted, and a gun fired to inform the 
owners of their return. 

Each boat carries twenty men and a 
pilot. Ten men row and assist the 
divers, the rest go down five at a time ; 
thus relieving each other, and giving 
time to gain strength for another plunge. 
To accelerate their descent large stones 
are employed, five of which are brought 
in each boat, formed of a reddish granite, 
of pyramidal shape, round at the top 
and bottom, and with holes bored in the 
smallest end to admit the rope. Some 
use a stone shaped like a half-moon, 
which they tie round the belly, thus 
leaving the feet free. When the diver 
is about to plunge, he seizes the rope to 
which the stone is attached with the toes 
of his right foot, and takes hold of a bag 
of net-work with the left ; for the Indians 
are so accustomed to use their feet for 
working and handling things, that long 
practice enables them to lift articles from 
the ground with their toes, with almost 
as much quickness and dexterity as an 
European would with his fingers. Then 
seizing another rope with his right-hand, 
and holding his nostrils closed with the 
left, he plunges into the water, and, with 
the assistance of the stone, soon reaches 
the bottom. He then hangs the net 
round his neck, and begins with all pos- 
sible despatch to collect and fill it with 


oysters while under the water, a period 
usually of about two minutes. He then 
makes a signal to those above, by pulling 
the rope in his right hand, and is drawn 
up into the boat; leaving the stone to 
be pulled up by the rope attached to it. 
The exertion is so violent that, on being 
brought into the boat, water, and some- 
times blood, is discharged from the nose, 
mouth, and ears. But dangerous as 
this seems to Europeans, Indians do not 
regard it, being accustomed to the exer- 
cise from their infancy ; and will often 
make thirty or forty plunges a day, each 
time bringing up, on the average, a 
hundred oysters. The ordinary time a 
diver will remain under water is two 
minutes ; but instances have been known 
of their supporting four or five minutes 
without rising; and a diver from Aan- 
guex, in 1797, was known to stay under 
water six minutes. Some rub their 
bodies with oil, and stuff their ears and 
nostrils to prevent the water from enter- 
ing ; but others use no precautions what- 
ever. 

The only terror which an Indian 
diver feels, is of encountering a shark ; 
and he constantly applies to priests and 
conjurers for directions how to avoid 
them, and diligently practises every cer- 
emony which they prescribe. Some- 
times they are so fortunate as to induce 
them to go in the boat with them; but 
this generally is rather the cause of ac- 
cident than a means of prevention, as it 
induces the poor, credulous natives to 
neglect proper precautions. The con- 
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jurers themselves are no dupes, and | are taken out and carried by their own- 
only accompany their votaries in the | ers and placed in holes and pits about 
hope of stealing some valuable pearl. | two feet deep— each person having his 
The superintendent, of course, looks on | own separate division — where they are 
them with a jealous eye; but he dare | placed on mats, and here they are 
not appear to suspect them, so great is | left to dry and putrefy. When dry, 
the devotion shown to them by those on| they can be opened without injury, 
whom the fishery depends. which would not be the case while fresh 
The appearance of a shark is sufficient | and capable of resistance. The oyster 
to spread panic through a whole fleet, | is then minutely searched, and some- 
since the man who sees him at once | times even boiled, as pearls are some- 
gives the alarm to his companions, and | times contained in the body of the fish! 
they often will not go down again that | The stench of these pits is intolerable, 
day. Occasionally the alarm proceeds | and remains for months after the fishing 
merely from a diver having set his foot | is ended; but so powerful is the desire 
on a stone; and then the person who | of gain, that persons will encounter its 
originates the panic is severely pun-| horrors, and search all over the neighbor- 
ished. hood, hoping to find some stray pearl 
Divers are paid differently, accord-| which has been overlooked by accident. 
ing to their agreements; sometimes in|} Sometimes they are successful. In 
money, sometimes with a portion of the | 1797, a Cooly discovered, in this way, — 
fish caught. The same plan is pursued | the most valuable pearl which had been 
with those who hire out the boats, who | found that season. 
either receive a stated sum or are al- Little remains to be done, when the 
lowed to fish on their own account. The} pearl is discovered, save to drill and 
merchants and boat-owners are often | string them, and in this operation black 
robbed of valuable pearls while the | people are singularly expert. The in- 
boats are returning from the banks, the | strument they use is a machine made of 
men taking advantage of that time to} wood, of the shape of an inverted cone, 
secure any which they may see, when | six inches long and four broad, sup- 
an oyster, as often happens, opens his | ported on three feet, each twelve inches 
mouth, after being taken out of the water, | long. In the flat upper surface of this 
and they will even swallow them for bet-| machine holes are bored to receive the 
ter concealment. When this is sus-| larger pearls; the smaller ones are 
pected the owners lock up the culprit | beaten on with a wooden hammer. The 
and administer emetics in order to dis-| drilling instruments are spindles, vary- 
ing in size according to the pearls, and 
turned round in a wooden head by 


cover the stolen gem. 
On the return of the boats, the oysters 
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means of a bow handle, to which each 
is attached. The pearls being placed 
in the pits, and the point of the spindle 
adjusted to them, the workman presses 
on the wooden head of the machine with 
his left hand, while the right is em- 
ployed in turning the bow handle. 
During the process the workman fre- 
quently moistens the pearl, by dipping 
the little finger of his left hand in a 
cocoa-nut of water placed by him for the 
purpose. The whole is done with sur- 
prising quickness and dexterity. To 
clean, round, and polish the pearl, a 
powder made of the gem itself is used, 
and these operations employ great num- 
bers of blacks. 

In the West Indies, the fishing-season 
is from October to March, but the meth- 
ods pursued are the same. 


Indian Anecdotes. 
INDIAN GRATITUDE. 


As an Indian was once straying 
through a village on the banks of the 
Kennebec, he passed a gentleman stand- 
ing in his store door, of whom he begged 
a piece of tobacco. The trader gave a 
generous piece, for which he received a 
gruff ‘‘tank you,”’ and thought no more 
of the affair. 

Three or four months afterwards he 
was surprised by an Indian’s coming 
into his store and presenting him with a 
beautiful miniature birch-bark canoe, 
painted and furnished with paddles to 
correspond. 





INDIAN ANECDOTES. 








On asking the meaning of it, he was 
told, —‘‘Indian no forget; you give 
me tobacco, me make this for you.”’ 

Thus, the Indian’s gratitude for a tri- 
fling favor had led him to bestow more 
labor on his present than would have 
been necessary to purchase a much 
greater quantity of his favorite weed. 


os 


A TRAIT OF INDIAN CHARACTER, 


A srrixine display of Indian char- 
acter occurred some years since in a 
townin Maine. An Indian of the Ken- 
nebec tribe, remarkable for his good 
conduct, received a grant of land from 
the state, and fixed himself in a town- 
ship where a number of white families 
had settled. Though not ill-treated, 
yet the common prejudice against the 
Indians prevented any sympathy with 
him. This was shown at the death of 
his only child, when none of his white 
neighbors came near him. 

Shortly afterwards he went to some 
of the inhabitants, and said to them : — 

‘‘When white man’s child die, In- 
dian man be sorry, — he help bury him. 
When my child die, no one speak to me 
—I make his grave alone. I can’t 
live here.”’ 

So the lone Indian gave up his farm, 
and, taking the body of his child from 
the earth, carried it with him two hun- 
dred miles through the forest, to join 
the Canada Indians. What energy and 
depth of feeling does this specimen of 
Indian character exhibit! 





THE SONG OF STEAM. 
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THE CHRISTIAN INDIAN. 

An English captain, in the year 1759, 
who was beating up for recruits in the 
vicinity of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
met, one day, a Moravian Indian, and 
asked him whether he had a mind to be 
a soldier. 

‘«‘No,”’ answered he ; ‘‘ I am already 
engaged.”’ 

‘Who is your captain?” asked the 
officer. 

‘‘T have a very brave and excellent 
captain,’ replied the Indian. ‘His 
name is Jesus Christ; him will I serve 
as long as I live; my life is at his dis- 
posal.” 

Upon receiving this noble and deci- 
sive answer, the British captain suffered 
the pious red man to remain unmolested. 


The Song of Steam. 


Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein ; 

For I scorn the power of your puny hands 
As the tempest scorns a chain. 

How I laughed as I lay concealed from sight, 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boast of human might, 
And the pride of human power ! 


When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 

Or waiting the wayward breeze ; 
When I marked the laborer faintly reel 
With the toil which he daily bore, 

As he feebly turned at the tardy wheel, 
Or tugged at the weary oar ; 


When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the carrier-dove, 

As they bore the law a king decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love ; 

I could not but think how the world would 

feel, 

As these were outstripped afar, 

When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 
Or chained to the flying car. 


Ha! ha! ha! they found me at last ; 
They invited me forth at length ; 
And I rushed to my throne with thunder 
blast, 
And I laughed in my iron strength. 
Oh! then ye saw a wondrous change 
On the earth and ocean wide, 
Where now my fiery armies range, 
Nor wait for wind or tide ! 


Old Ocean pales where’er I sweep, 
To hear my strength rejoice ; 

And the monsters of the briny deep 
Cower, trembling at my voice. 

I carry the wealth and the lord. of earth, 
The thoughts of the god-like mind ; 

The wind lags after my flying forth, 
And the storm is left behind. 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 

In all the shops of trade ; 
I hammer the oar and turn the wheel, 

Where my arms of strength are made ; 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 

I carry, I spin, I weave ; | 
And all my doings I put into print 

On every morn or eve. 

' 


I’ve no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be ** laid on the shelf,’’ 

And soon I intend you may ‘‘ go.and play,’’ 
While I manage the world by myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a chain. 
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The Bee. 


Tat within so small a body should 
be contained apparatus for converting 
the ‘‘ virtuous sweets’’ which it collects 
into one kind of nourishment for itself, 
another for the common brood, a third 
for the glue for its carpentry, wax for 
its cells, poison for its enemies, honey 
for its master, with a proboscis almost as 
long as the body itself, microscopic in its 
several parts, telescopic in its mode of 
action, and with a sting so sharp that, 


were it magnified by the same glass | 


which makes a needle’s point seem a 
quarter of an inch, it would yet itself be 
invisible, and this, too, a hollow tube 
—that all these varied operations and 
contrivances should be enclosed within 
half an inch in length, and two grains 
of matter, while in the same “small 
room’”’ the large heart of at least thirty 
distinct insects is contained — is surely 
enough to raise our admiration of its 
wonderful Creator! 


Ir is a desperate but thin cunning of 
impertinents to raise and rail most 
against those very weaknesses and vices 
which they are conscious belong pecu- 
liarly to themselves. 


Tux appeal to the ordeal of cold iron 
now is no better proof of right than the 
hot irons and burning ploughshares were 
in Gothic times. 


Forrrry is rarely cured; it is the 
bad stamina of the mind, which, like a 
bad constitution of body, is hardly ever 
rectified ; once a coxcomb, always a 
coxcomb. 


Chat with Correspondents. 


A rrienpd of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine handed me the following 
amusing story, the other day, with a re- 
quest that I would publish it. The 
material part of it, recounting the mys- 
terious appearance and the no less won- 
derful disappearance of a playful pet 
| kitten, is true; the remainder being, as 

I do not doubt, a dream. It certainly 

| cannot be a story of fays or fairies, for 
they are beings of fiction, inventions of 
past years, written for the amusement 
of the young. And, besides, even if 
fairies really do exist, this can be no 
fairy tale ; for when have we ever been 
told that fairies understood anything 
about steam engines or railroads? No, 
no; this can be only a kind of descrip 
tion of Josie’s dream. 

And now that I am speaking of 
dreams, what droll fancies and what 
impossible things sometimes pass over 
our minds when asleep! What stores 
of gold I should have, what measures 
of diamonds I should possess, if all the 
treasures I have found in my dreams, 
during the many, many past years, were 
now mine! Why, I have been through 
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all sorts of good luck, but, alas! just as 
soon as I waked up, it all vanished, 
leaving me with just enough recollection 
of the matter to regret the Joss of what 
I never had! I have no doubt my 
readers have been served in the same 
way. But there is one comfort in all 
these provoking disappointments. We 
sometimes have bad dreams, — dreams 
that cause the perspiration to start from 
us, and that wake us in a perfect agony 
of mind. If we do occasionally lose a 
pocketful of imaginary riches, &c., we 
also wake at other times and find our 
dream troubles and distresses to have 
been but phantoms of sleep. 

Dreams are caused by a partially dis- 
ordered state of the mind. If we think 
about any subject a great deal, and con- 
stantly, we shall be very likely to dream 
of it. Some people believe that dreams 
portend some evil or good to the dream- 
er, according to circumstances, and per- 
haps they are sincere in that belief; yet 
I think we have no reason to place the 
least faith in them. However it might 
have been in olden times, it would be 
unwise to borrow any trouble by a bad 
dream, or be in the slightest degree 
elated by a good one. 

But I must cut my dreamy lecture 
short, and give you the story. 


MUFF. 


Onz clear moonlight night, Josie lay 
upon her little bed looking out of the 
window, and wondering whether the 
pale moonbeams rained from the horns 


of the moon, like powder from a flask ; 
or whether the hazy light were not indeed 
a veil of gossamer, sweeping from the 
brow of the sky, and winding everything 
in its silvery web; some threads of 
which, loosely spun, lay long and white 
on the floor. The little girl looked at 
the gauzy rays drowsily, until her lids, 
growing heavy, drooped over her eyes, 
making a thousand winking motes of 
odd fantastic shapes in the gleaming 
streak, and she was soon fast asleep. 

Ching! ching! ching! What is it? 
There is no clock in the room. 

Ching! ching! ching! again, and 
Josie, turning on her pillow, sits up 
staring wide awake. 

Ching! ching! ching! rapidly a lit- 
tle bell is ringing sharp strokes on the 
night air, sweeping through the window, 
which mamma had shut because of the 
dampness, and Josie, naughty girl, had 
stolen from her nest to open, because 
of the heat. 

Ching! ching! ching! The moon- 
light broadens, broadens, brightens, and 
there is a tiny railroad, with amethyst 
track, stretching down the moonbeams, 
and trooping come a train of tiny cars, 
drawn by a tiny engine, puffing and 
wheezing with a miniature asthma, while 
its golden bell rings out the peals that 
had started Josie from her nap. 

The train stopped, the,doors opened, 
and out from them stepped first a beauti- 
ful little lady, whose eyes were full of 
such shadow as is found only in moonlit 
nights; and, following her, burst out a 
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wild train of elves—youths and maidens, 
with gossamer wings floating from each 
tiny pair of white shoulders; with gos- 
samer robes, and crowns in their float- 
ing hair, with white night-stars and wee, 
wee lilies. Such tricks, such gambols, 
saw Josie, as never she saw before. 
They were everywhere up and down, 
diving, dancing, whirling, twirling, 
skirling, till the whole room was filled 
with the firefly sparkles from their 
glancing wings, and the air was restless 
with the surge of their song. All at 
once the tiny lady who preceded this 
exit from the cars, and who still rested 
on the golden platform, raised her hand, 
and whiz! every one stopped their 
gambols, and settled around her. An- 
other sound from the lady’s hand, and 
a chair of lily petals, with wheels of the 
star-flower, was brought by an odd-look- 
ing little sprite. She seated herself, 
and in a breath a score of her compan- 
ions were by the chair, bearing her up- 
wards to the bed. Josie felt inclined to 
be civil, but in her toss and spring she 
had gotten the sheet curiously wound 
around her; so entangled that any 
demonstration of rising to receive her 
visitors would have led to the upsetting 
of the whole cavalcade; for they had 
deposited themselves and their burden 
on Josie’s knee, which was drawn up 
within an inch or two of her face. 
There was no dancing, or prancing, or 
frolicking now. The score of bearers 
were in mute attendance by the chair 
of the lady, and the odd sprite, who 


acted as conductor, stood silent in his 
comical hat and bells, with his droll 
mouth drawn on one side with but half 
a grimace, while back of the lily throne 
ranged the whole tiny flock as regular 
as an army of grenadiers. 

** Josie,” said the lady. Josie opened 
her eyes wider than ever, wondering 
where the little lady could make such 
exquisite music as her voice. ‘‘ Are 
you asleep, child? ”’ - 

‘*T am sure I don’t know,” thought 
Josie, and she pinched herself, to ascer- 
tain the fact, so sharply that she started, 
almost overthrowing the lady’s chair, 
and disarranging the whole troop. 

** Bless me, what a child-quake!” 
said the lady, as her seat recovered its 
equilibrium. ‘‘ You are nervous, and 
my physician shall prescribe for you. 
Puck, prepare an infinitesimal dose of 
the breath of the mandragon.”’ 

The sprite with cap and bells, whom 
she addressed, executed a gambol, and 
directly sobered down into a grave little 
elf, with a most venerable-looking beard 
streaming from beneath the fool’s-cap, 
which had become as reverend in its cut 
as the beard. Gravely his hand sought 
his pocket, as gravely the other with its 
gold-knobbed cane professionally sought 
his wise nose. From his pocket he 
drew a small case of tanned mouse-ear, 
and opening it, row upon row of dia- 
mond vials flashed upon the astonished 
patient’s gaze. 

‘*Poppy,’’ muttered the physician, 
‘¢too soporific. Pansies, too thoughtful. 
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Daffies, too coquettish. Rosemary, too 
good a remembrancer ; she will miss all 
the wholesome lectures of mamma for 
carelessness, by remembering to do as 
she is bid. Roses, too sweet to throw 
away on an earth-child. I have it. 
The shadow of the asphodel is just the 
thing to quiet her.”’ 

With that the doctor uncovered some 
of the diamond bottles, and a faint de- 
licious perfume rolled through the room. 
The dose was made out in silver tissue. 

“Be quick; that child will shiver 
again, and upset us all below on the 
counterpane,”’ said the lady. 

Now Josie never took medicine when 
it was to be avoided. She had read 
something, somewhere, of the asphodel ; 
but her wits were too scattered to re- 
member ; nevertheless, she resolved not 
to take the dose. Puck advanced, say- 
ing, in a professional tone, ‘‘ To be taken 
well shaken in a drop of dew.” 

‘“‘T won’t!”’ says Josie. 

‘“Won’t!’’ repeated the doctor. 
‘‘Most gracious queen, the child says 
‘wont!’ ”’ 

‘She says ‘won’t,’’’ echoed the 
whole train. 

‘She shall,’’ returned the queen ; 
‘it is my will.”’ 

‘* You shall,”’ repeated the doctor. 

‘“‘T shan’t!’’ persisted Josie. 

The queen waved her hand, and, 
quick as thought, the myriad were upon 
hapless Josie, led to the attack by the 
queen’s reyerend physician, who, in 
spite of wig, beard, and robe, seemed to 


enjoy the sport amazingly ; and will she ? 
will she? the silver-tissued prescription 
was tossed in her eyes, up her nose ; 
the whole troop gambolling wildly, in 
excess of merriment, around and over 
her. 

A signal from the queen quiets their 
antics. The doctor again, decked in 
cap and bells, lurks behind her chair, 
with the self-same grimace upon his sly 
uncanny face, and all sobered into silent 
expectant attention. 

** Josie,” said the queen, when all 
was quiet, ‘‘ Josie, you cried yesterday 
when Faust gnawed your favorite dolly’s 
slippers, and spoiled her pretty feet, to- 
gether with the new Bloomer trowsers. 
I was sorry for you, because the doll 
looked so beautifully in the new cos- 
tume. I feel sorry that Faust should so 
wantonly thwart your efforts to amelio- 
rate the condition of dolls, with regard 
to dress; and as you, in spite of sorrow, 
still practised your lessons faithfully to- 
day, I resolved to visit you to-night. 
Puck, to the freight car, and bring 
Miss Josie’s baggage, check No. 1.”’ 

Puck executed another gambol to 
relieve his spirits, and away he sped to 
the freight car, which was directly be- 
hind the little wheezing engine, where 
the engineer was busy opening valves, 
turning cranks, and settling the levers 
of his machine, that was whistling, whiz- 
zing and sputtering along the termina- 
tion of the railway. 

The freight car was opened, and 
thence, with his assistants, Mr. Puck 
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dragged a large acorn, with which they | 


toiled up the counterpane to the queen. 


‘Oh, Puck, Puck, that asphodel!” 
The sprite addressed tipped his jin- 


“There,”’ said she, ‘‘ is the substitute | gling cap over his eyes, swimming with 


I intend for your disfigured pet.”’ 


elfin mirth, and winking slyly, put his 


The dose of asphodel had in some way | finger by his nose as he whispered, — 


given a tolerable degree of self-posses- 


sion to Josie, and she slightly elevated | 
| Saucy.”” 


the corners of her mouth at the gift. 


‘*T can pick up acorns anywhere that | 


oak trees grow.” 

‘“« Not such as this,’’ returned Titania. 
‘‘ Listen.’’ There came a faint sound 
from the acorn. ‘‘ Open it,’’ said she. 

‘* It is wormy, I fear; besides, acorns 
are bitter, and I don’t like ’em.”’ 

The queen became impatient. 

‘¢ Crack the acorn, or I will call the 
assistance of my whole force again.”’ 

The little girl’s ear yet stung from 
previous punishment, and, to avoid a 
second, she took the acorn, putting it 
to her mouth. 

‘Not so; just tap it with your fin- 
ger.”’ 

Josie did so, and the acorn parted. 
Within the cup, on a bed of silken 
down, lay a beautiful gold-colored kitten. 

“There, is not that worth twenty 
dolls ?”’ 

«It is too little te be of any use,”’ 
said the incorrigible Josie. 

“Tt will grow,’’ was the queen’s 
reply. 

‘* But it won’t be big enough to play 
with, grow as it may,” was the girl’s 


rejoinder. 
The queen, horrified at Josie’s au- 
dacity, elevated her moon-bathed hands. 


‘Tt was a dose of Turk’s cap, and 
Touch-me-not ; no wonder that she is 


The queen continued, — ‘‘ Ungrate- 
ful child! the kitten shall possess the 
size requisite ; but, to your sorrow, know 
that there will be ever a spell haunting 
her footsteps, which, unless you are very, 
very watchful, will darken kit’s fate for- 
ever.”’ 

Thus saying, the queen again waved 
her hand, the score of bearers raised 
the lily chair, and the doctor flourished 
his cap in adieu. 

Puff, puff, puff! and away went the 
gemmed locomotive and its dazzling 
train, leaving behind a wavy smoke, 
heavy with the scent of crushed flow- 
ers. 

Josie slept from very weariness, while 
the moonlight faded away and the gray 
of morning crept in its place. The sun 
streamed broadly in, and the rising bell 
rang, but she did not awake, 

‘What a child!” said a voice over 
her. ‘See the acorn shells she gath- 
ered in her ramble yesterday, all strewed 
upon the counterpane.”’ 

Josie started up ; there, indeed, acorn 
caps were scattered on the bed. 

That day some playmates of Josie — 
and, by the way, especial favorites with 
her brother Willie — came to visit her. 
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The dolls were duly paraded in her fath-| on in true showman style, expatiating 


er’s vacant study, and many were the 
exclamations of pity, as the beauty, the 
Bloomer, the victim of Faust, was laid 
aside because her Chinese feet were 
irretrievably ruined. As the doll was 
laid aside, a dim remembrance of a sub- 
stitute for it came in Josie’s mind, but 
it faded as Bloomer’s sisters were ranged, 
and the business of tea-getting pro- 
ceeded. Busily ran the tongue of each 
as Josie sat in state and poured tea from 
the miniature tea-pot, when the study 
door opened, and a head of short brown 
hair was thrust in at the opening. 

‘Oho! at tea, are you, without ever 
an invitation to me! Somebody would 
like to see what I’ve found! ”’ 

“Oh, Willie, Willie! I know it is 
my thimble, for I lost it a week ago.”’ 

‘“No,”’ returned the head, “it is no 
thimble, but something alive and breath- 
ing, and so pretty that you would give 
your eyes to see it.” 

‘‘Qh, come in, Willie, and show us, 
do!” chorused the party, and master 
Will entered with a box which he re- 
morselessly set in the very centre of the 
table on the only plate of cake. No 
sooner did his hands leave the box, than 
another pair came readily forward. 

*‘No, no, Miss Josie; the contents 
of that box are sacred until a fee is paid 
for each peep.”’ 

At this, one sweet little maiden red- 


dened up to the eyes; for, by experi- 
ence, she well knew what fee young 


on the beauties concealed, the cheapness 
of the fee, and rounded off by declaring 
that every one present should patronize 
the exhibition, should pay the dues, and, 
in event of trying to escape, should pay 
double. This last assertion was possibly 
because the same sweet little blushing 
maiden was furtively looking towards 
the study door. 

By the time his exhortation was fin- 
ished, Josie’s stock of patience was ex- 
hausted, and she volunteered to pay for 
the whole company at once, without 
waiting for their objections to be si- 
lenced. 

She was informed that she could pay 
on her own account only, and likewise, 
as a discipline to her undue curiosity, 
she was sentenced to remain until the 
last. 

‘‘Come,”’ said Willie, with an a'r of 
importance, ‘‘come, girls, you may as 
well begin, because waiting won’t help 
you. Youmust peep. If you peep, you 
pay; and if you don’t peep, you pay; 
and if you run away, you pay double. 
So, Eliza, walk up to the captain’s office, 
and settle.’’ 

Demur was ruin ; besides, Will was a 
passable little chap, who, though he did 
steal the pocket handkerchiefs, and snub 
their dolls’ noses, was ready to befriend 
them in trouble. So Eliza went up to 


the master of ceremonies, looking very 


silly, and wishing in her heart that he 
would snatch the penalty without oblig- 


Master Will would demand. He went | ing her to present her face, as he in- 
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sisted she should. The box was opened, 
and Eliza had got out, ‘Oh, it is 
a—’”’ when his warning hand was on 
her mouth. 

‘Not another word, or you pay an- 
other forfeit, now.’’ 

At last the forfeits were paid by all 
except Josie, who, in consideration of 
having paid in adyance, was allowed the 
privilege of raising the lid herself; 
when she screamed out, — 

‘Tt is mine! it is mine!” 

** Not so fast,”’ said Will; ‘‘ I found 
it.”’ 

‘« But the fairy gave it to me.” 

“Fairy? Fudge!”’ said he. 

“It isn’t fudge, but a kitten ; and it 
was last night in an acorn.” 

‘* Josie, are you crazy ?”’ 

‘‘No, I am not. She said it would 
grow. Was it in the acorn?”’ 

** Acorn, indeed!” said Willie; ‘I 
found it by the barn, and so tame it 
was, that it came directly as I called it.” 

Josie looked up pitifully. Somehow 
her memory was getting clouded again, 
and the fairy memoirs became very in- 
distinct and dreamlike, as she looked at 
the actual kitten in Willie’s large box. 

In ten minutes after, kitty was meta- 
morphosed from a respectable little 
amber-colored animal into a nondescript 
thing, with a very yellow complexion, 
surrounded by a cap border, with paws 
to match, the face thrust through the 
sleeves of what was, at best, a very sin- 
gular fitting dress. This done, Josie, 
relinquishing the honors of tea-pouring, 


prepared to refresh the stranger on the 
cake crushed to crumbs by Willie’s 
box. 

“Kitty must have a name,” sug- 
gested Eliza. 

Josie, struck with a bright idea, said, 
‘*Puss, what is your name?”’ at the 
same time forcing the cake crumbs in- 
discriminately in mouth and nostril. 

‘* Mew’’ — here kit sneezed — “ uff! 
uff! Mew-ew —uff!”’ 

‘* Mew uff,”’ said Josie, ‘‘ it certainly 
means Muff,’’ —and Muff it was, ever 
after. 

From the day of the tea-party Muff 
was Josie’s pet, the most playful, frolic- 
some, pretty little thing imaginable. A 
plaything for any one who would throw a 
ball or string to tempt her supple leaps; 
and not unfrequently Josie, wild with 
laughter, would spring into the house to 
escape the pursuit of her fun-loving 
brother Willie, with Muff clinging 
fiercely to her skirt, as thrown by him; 
the kitten enjoying the frolic as much as 
the children. 

There was but one drawback on the 
perfect happiness of Muff and Muff’s 
mistress. Faust was a deadly enemy to 
eats, and this wee cat in particular, 
whose delight it was to mount the gar- 
den wall and keep him franticly leaping 
and barking, in fruitless attempt to 
reach her, while, calm in security, she 
purred tantalizingly in the flood of sun- 
light above. 

Not always did she easily escape 
peril. One day, closely pursued, she 
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sought safety on the blind outside the 
window, whence her mistress, hearing 
the outery, rescued her just as her 
talons were slipping from their hold. 
Faust, seeing relief given to his antici- 
pated victim, hushed his barking, and 
walked gravely away to his dignified 
stand by the carriage block, which he 
seldom quitted except on such occasions 
as demand the attention of a stately 
Newfoundland. 

At last poor Muff was missed, and no 
one could tell aught of her. One ser- 
vant had seen her on the garden wall ; 
another had felt the twitching of claws 
on her apron, as she passed. Faust had 
been seen with bloody jaws, but the 
cook had given him a breakfast of meat, 
and besides, at that very time, kit was 
describing lines and circles with Josie’s 
netting; nevertheless the loss was at- 
tributed to him. 

Josie proposed hanging him ; but her 
brother combated the idea so stoutly 
that it was abandoned, and to this day 
Faust, unpunished, lifts his head as 
majestically on his accustomed stand 
as if suspicion had never sullied his fair 
fame. 

But Muff, pretty, harmless, playful 
Muff, was never found, and the night 
of her disappearance Josie wept herself 
to sleep. Scarce had she slumbered, 
ere she dreamed that Muff was by her 
pillow. 

‘“Oh, Muff! dear Muff! are you 
come back ?”’ sobbed the child. 

‘“‘ Faust would have killed her,’’ an- 





swered the voice of the fairy queen. 
‘* We could no longer save her from his 
power, unless we gave her shelter with 
us again.”’ 

‘* Good-by, dear, dear Muff! ’’ sobbed 
Josie. 

A strain of music rolled through the 
room, and she heard the wheeze of the 
fairy engine again, with its golden bell 
sharply ring. 

In a second more, Muff had disap- 
peared with her glittering mistress, — 
puff— puff,— and Josie’s room was 
still and dark, save with the showering 
moonbeams. 


And that is the story. Who blames 
Josie for lamenting the loss of her pet? 
I am sure I do not. I rejoice when I 
see the young bestowing their care and 
affection upon dumb creatures. For 
you may rest assured that the boy or 
girl that is kind to a kitten, or a dog, or 
who turns out of the path to prevent 
treading upon an insect even, that does 
no harm, will always be kind to their 
companions, and dutiful and affectionate 
to their parents. I have found it an 
invariable rule. 

And now for a few closing words to 
the competitors for the prize. Several 
answers have been received already, but 
they will not be taken into account in 
awarding the prize, as they are not sent 
in according to the terms, — ‘‘ BETWEEN 
THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER AND THE FIRST 
or Ocroper.”? Every suBsSCRIBER 


may send onz answer. Of course, those 
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who have already sent may send an an- 
swer as above, but those sent before 
cannot be noticed. The propriety of 
this will appear to every one. 

An impression seems to have been 
entertained by some of my readers that 
the sHorTEsT sentence would win the 
prize, without regard to its merits in 
other respects. I am sure such a decis- 
ion would be wrong. The sHorTEST AND 
BEST, all things considered, will win the 
prize. 

I advise all competitors to read the 
terms carefully, as a failure in any 
respect will exclude the writer. Here 
is a letter on the subject : 


C——, Me., July 31, 1851. 
Dear Mr. ForreEsTER : — 
Will you please inform me if the names of 
persons may be used in the prize puzzle? 
Your friend, 
F. R. J. 


Certainly, any English name may be 
used. I should advise competitors to 
use only such names as are well known 
to be common, so that there may be no 
question of their being proper names. 

Here is a letter from England, writ- 
ten by one of my subscribers to his 
mother, which I am permitted to copy: 


Liverpool, June 24, 1851. 
Dear MoTHER : — 

You are now, I suppose, enjoying the fine 
weather of this most pleasant month, and I 
am also enjoying it almost as much as your- 
self, as I have been to London to see the 
great Exhibition ; and the air there is very 
fine, there being so many parks. 


nsteesemvaninsesiptshenincnbantini stn asstithiithcinmens 

We started a quarter before five on Thurs. 
day afternoon, and arrived in London, two 
hundred and sixty miles, at half past ten 
o’clock. Very quick travelling, was it not? 
— two hundred and sixty miles in five hours 
and three quarters, including stoppages. We 
went to five hotels previous to dur getting in 
at the sixth, which was called the Angel Inn, 
at Islington. The next morning we went to 
the Crystal Palace. I had no idea of the 
size of the building, compared with the real- 
ity. It is 1851 feet in length, and 496 in 
breadth at the widest part. There are three 
or four large trees in the building, some of 
them four to five feet in diameter. The queen 
had just left as we entered, so we lost sight 
of her. She goes early, and leaves at ten 
o’clock, the time of admission of the public 
on Fridays. She stays much longer on Sat- 
urday, when fountains of cologne water play. 
The admittance on Saturday is $1.25, and 
on Friday, 624 cents, or half a crown. She 
visits the Exhibition on no other day, as the 
price is only one shilling, 24 cents. The 
main portion of the building runs east and 
west, and the transept, or middle portion, 
crosses it north and south. 

There is, over the south entrance, a very 
large electric clock, the hour hand of which 
is twelve, and the minute hand sixteen, feet 
long. The motive power is four large electro- 
magnets wound with 25,000 feet of insulated 
copper wire, and the battery of six jars, 
Daniels’ series. In the building is every- 
thing that could be conceived, from a piece 
of polished wood, to the Koh-i-noor dia- 
mond, valued at two million pownds ster- 
ling. It is about as large as the big end of 
an egg—a common hen’s egg. It was pre- 
sented to the queen by the East India Com- 
pany. 

The handsomest statue there is Powers’ 
Greek slave, an American piece, you know. 
Stevenson’s statue of the wounded Indian, 
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executed in American marble, is exciting 
much attention. 

Most of the things from the United States 
are for use, and not for show ; as grind- 
stones, ploughs, carriages, sowing-machines, 
engines, &c., corn-meal, cotton, oats, sugar, 
flour, nativé plumbago, and many other 
things similar. 

England and her colonies have one side, 
one half, of the building, and foreign nations 
the other. 

The Emperor of Russia has sent nearly all 
the furniture of one of his drawing-rooms. 
It is composed of malachite, a beautiful 
green stone, veined with black, and said to 
be superior to marble, and inwrought with 
gold. This stone receives a much higher 
polish than marble. 

There are three or four organs, one of 
which is generally playing all the time. 
Electro-magnetic, chemical and philosophical 
apparatus in plenty. 

In the machine room is every kind of ma- 
chinery in motion : carding, spinning, weav- 
ing, turning, grinding, planing, printing, 
cutting, pumping, draining, stamping, pul- 
verizing machines ; and almost each machine 
is worked by a separate engine, of which 
there is every variety. 

Most beautiful shawls from India and 
China ; carpets from Germany and France, 
and, in fact, everything that could please the 
eye is in abundance. 

There is an envelope-folder, which folds 
and pastes two thousand per hour. I have 
one, and will show it, next August, to you. 
The machine cuts the paper out, puts gum 
on the sides, and folds it, all at once. 

There is one thing not very pleasant about 
the entrance fee, and that is, they will not 
give you change. If, on the shilling days, 
you give them a pound, they sweep it into 
the drawer, and that is the last you see or 
hear from it. 
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On Saturday I attended the Royal Poly- 
technic Society, or institution, in Regent 
street. There is a great quantity of ma- 
chinery here of every kind. There are a 
great number of steam stationary engines, 
one of which is a double one, so small that the 
whole is contained in a walnut-shell. All 
these are driven by air instead of steam, to 
prevent rust. The only living specimen of 
the electric eel isthere. It is black or brown 
on the back, and red underneath. It is four 
or five feet long, and a very disagreeable- 
looking customer. There are atmospheric 
railways, the complete model of a navy-yard, 
a steamer four feet long, with engines and 
boiler complete ; locks, water-wheels, foun- 
tains, carding-machines, hydraulic rams, 
signal lights, anchors, harpoons, gas fix- 
tures, and philosophical instruments. We 
staid until 12 o’clock, when we descended to 
the lower floor, and heard a very interesting 
lecture on the steam engine. It was ably 
treated of, and explained with models. Then 
there was a lecture on the utility of gas for 
cooking, &c., which I did not attend. After 
this came some of the most beautiful dissolv- 
ing views I ever beheld, twelve in number ; 
they were some of the royal residences of 
Europe, among which was her majesty’s 
residence at the Isle of Wight, and in London. 
At half past one o’clock came experiments 
with the diving-bell, in a large tank, nine or 
ten feet deep, of stone. The bell descended 
twice, clear down, and there are two large 
pumps to force air into the bell. Then the 
diver went down with his diving suit, com- 
posed of India rubber cloth, except the 
helmet, which is silvered copper, with a tube 
of gutta percha coming in behind to supply 
him with air. He jumped in with weights, 
which sunk him immediately. He took down 
a little boat to the bottom, and fastened it, 
and came up. The lecturer then lighted a 
slow match communicating with some powder 
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attached to a string running through the 
boat ; he drew it down, and soon it exploded, 
showing the manner in which a vessel may 
be blown up. The spectators threw in a 
large number of half pence, which he got 
and brought up. When he came out he was 
perfectly dry, though he had been in the 
water nearly half an hour ! 

Next came a lecture on chemistry, by Mr. J. 
H. Pepper. He took for his subject, ‘* Heat,’’ 
and performed very many interesting exper- 
iments, as proving the flames of lamps and 
candles hollow, the cause of light, &c. 

At half past two o’clock, we saw Dr. 
Bachhoffner’s experiments, demonstrating 
the rotundity of the earth, similar to the 
one to be erected in Bunker’s Hill Monu- 
ment. It was very conclusive. 

Next came a lecture on the harp, which I 
did not attend, but went to see a man print- 
ing from stone, or lithographing. I have 
several plates. Also, saw a glass-blower at 
work, a seal-cutter, an ivory-turner and 
carver, and a blind man who worked some 
very pretty wire baskets from brass and 
copper wire. 

At quarter past three o’clock, heard an- 
other lecture on the chemistry of the minerals 
and crystals in the great Exhibition, by J. 
H. Pepper, Esq., who gave the previous lec- 
ture on chemistry. He showed pearls to be 
nothing more than chalk and white of egg, or 
carbonate of lime and albumen, by analysis. 
He took up the various forms of crystals, and 
of making them, and also the ruby, showing 
that it was composed of alumina, the base of 
alum, combined with coloring matter. A 
very instructive lecture to me, especially. 

The last, at half past four o’clock, was 
dissolving views of the Holy Land, com- 
prising mounts Horeb and Sinai, Jerusalem, 
the Jordan, interior of the temple, &c. ; and 
the admission to all this but 25 cents! 

There is in the room a table, where, if a 
person carelessly lays his hand on the brass 
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balls, he receives a powerful shock. There 
are two phantasmascopes, one on each side, 
A model of the Eddystone lighthouse is a)so 
here, and a revolving light. 

We returned to Liverpool on Saturday, 
arriving at eleven o’clock, P. M. I hope, 
dear mother, I have not tired you with these 
explanations. I thought you would like to 
hear about the Exhibition, &c. 

Yours, G. F. B. 
H——., Vt., July 7, 1851. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 

Enclosed you will receive three dollars. 
One is my last year’s subscription for your 
Magazine. Excuse me for not sending it 
sooner ; but I have waited to get some more 
subscribers, and send all together. I have 
at last obtained two, for whom I enclose two 
dollars. 

I enclose also a charade, which mamma 
composed. Papa and mamma are both na- 
tives of Scotland, and are very proud of their 
country,—the dear “‘land of cakes.”’ Do 
you know, Mr. Forrester, why Scotland is 
called the land of cakes? It is not because 
they have so much sweet cake there, but be- 
cause the people live a great deal on thin, 
hard cakes, made of oatmeal. I have ate 
it myself, and it is very good. Soon after 
mamma came to America, she wrote some 
verses, which I also enclose. If you do not 
think them suitable for the Magazine, no 
matter. 

What a generous prize you offer! I shall 
try for it, but have precious little hopes of 
succeeding, you have so many clever cor- 
respondents. Your Magazine is a monthly 
treat. I wish you would sometimes give us 
a little song for the piano. Please, dear 
sir, do. 

Forgive me for writing so much,—you 
admire short letters so. 

Your young friend, 
Harrie. 
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Well! my little friend will find a 
pretty song in this number. She must 
learn to sing it. The charade is avery 
good one, and I will insert it in this 
number. The verses are excellent. 


TO SCOTLAND. 


Scotland ! I love thee well ! 
O, mountain-land and wild ! 
How oft among thy hills I’ve danced, 
A happy child. 


They call thy mountains bleak, 
They say thy hills are bare, 
But ah! they know not what fond hearts 
Are nurtured there. 


Scotland ! I often boast 
I owe my birth to thee — 
I proudly tell, I slumbered there 
In infancy. 


In childhood’s sunny years, 
Among thy scenes so fair, 
So light, so gay, I almost seemed 
A thing of air. 


And oft in riper years, 
Rapt in delight, I’ve stood 
And gazed on Nature’s majesty, — 
Mountain and flood. 


Scotland ! my native land ! 
Thy dust is dear to me! 
This distant land is very fair, — 
But not like thee ! 
Bessie BuRNSIDE. 


Julia A. C. B.’s letter is received. If 
the enigma mentioned is new, and a prop- 
er one, I should like to receive it. I 
passed through Bridgeport afew daysago. 
It seems to be avery busy, attractive 
place. The cars carried us along quite 





close to the river; and whew! what a 
buzzing and pulling and scrambling 
there was at the railroad station, to be 
sure | 

The enigma sent by my friend O. L. 
V. is too long for insertion. The an- 
swer, — ‘‘ LIBERTY AND UNION, ONE 
AND INSEPARABLE, NOW AND FOREVER,”’ 
— is one that should be engraven upon 
every American heart. 


CHARADE. — By HATTIE. 


My first a crystal river 
In Scotland may be seen, 

And travellers, far and near, admire 
Its banks and braes so green. 


My second and my third 
Existed long ago ; 

A proud and stately giant king, 
Till Moses laid him low. 


And what is passing strange, 
Yet easy to explain, 

Take both my first and third away, 
And nothing will remain. 


My whole is often met 
In country and in town ! 

Come boys, come girls, guess what it is, 
And win a laurel crown. 


ENIGMA. — By w. 8. G. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 

My 1, 3, 6, 8, is a troublesome little insect. 

My 5, 9, 8, is a mischievous animal. 

My 8, 2, 3, 9, 3, 8, lives in every inhabited 
house. 

My 4, 9, 18, 11, is a title of ncbility. 

My 12, 18, 9, 8, 12, 5, makes long speeches. 

My 8, 18, 2, 3, 8, 12, 3, is a town in New 
Jersey. 

My whole is the name of an American gen- 
eral. 
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2. Give me a draught from the crystal ake 
When the cooling breezes blow; 
When the leaves of the trees are withering, 
From the frost or the fleecy snow. 


3. Give me a draught from the crystal spring, 
When the wintry winds are gone; 
When the flow’rs are in bloom and the echoes ring, 
From the woods o’er the verdant lawn. 


4. Give me a draught from the crystal spring, 
When the rip’ning fruits appear ; 
When the reapers the song of harvest sing, 
And plenty has crown’d the year. 








The World is Moving. 


Oxz morning in June, after I had 
opened and read my usual budget of 
letters, with which I continue to be fa- 
vored, I took my cane, and started for 
Bunker Hill, Charlestown, to see the 
pendulum experiment illustrated there. 
A sloop was passing through the draw 
of Warren Bridge, and I was detained 
there afew minutes. The tide was run- 
ning out, was ebbing. I could not but 
think, if this ebb and flow were not the 
common thing that it is, how strange it 
would seem. Once in about twelve 
hours, a little later every time, the 
great ocean comes swelling in to the 
land ; and my young readers know it is 
the work of the moon. The moon 
passes over the earth and attracts it, and 
attracts the water too, and the water 





starts first — that’s it—so the water 
runs after the moon, though it keeps 
about three hours behind, always, and 
piles up against the western walls, until 
it gives up the chase, and wheels about, 
and runs back again. But down goes 
the drawbridge, and what a hurry these 
brisk wagoners are in to get over! How 
they scold to be stopped when business 
drives so this pleasant morning ! 

But hold, my good sir! What do 
you gain by such hurry? Your wheel 
is locked in with that truekman’s. 
Stop! Back a little. There, now go, 
and the next time don’t risk others’ 
limbs, if you don’t care for your own, 
by starting too soon. 

Here are some men and boys fishing 
off the bridge. I wish I had never 


~ 
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heard of it, for when I see such a party, | what he had in his mouth, and replied, 


[ think of that one where a coarse fel- 


low, with distended cheeks, was asked 
VOL. VIII. 7 


‘‘Wums for bait.”” Oh! 
Do you believe Izaak Walton would 
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have ever given the world the ‘‘ Com- 
plete Angler ”’ if he had hung dreaming 
over Warren Bridge for his inspiration ? 
It was in the country, among those 
beautiful scenes, such as many of my 
readers are fond of, that good Izaak 
drew out the denizens of the purling 
stream, to handle them as though 
he loved them, tenderly. And I 
doubt not many of you, boys, would 
snap your fingers at such fishing as is 
here, and stoutly defend the bubble- 
covered eddies of your own pleasant and 
secluded rivers, where you can lie on 
the green banks, and fish at your ease. 
Ah! my fine lads, that, too, is the fish- 
ing for me. 

What a continual going of cars! On 
the Fitchburg, the Maine, and the Low- 
ell railroads, the trains seem in constant 


motion. Whew! whistle away, who 


with the swift recollection of the great 
deeds this shaft commemorates ! 

I see no more now the moving multi- 
tude in the street ; my ears, are deaf to 
the hum of business of this bright and 
beautiful morning ; and, as I sit upon 
the remains of the old breastwork, the 
great drama of the eventful day of the 
17th June, 1775, passes before my 
eyes! 

The hot night has been spent by 
Prescott with one thousand patriots, in 
erecting rude fortifications. No sound 
has discovered the progress of their la- 
bors to the sleeping garrison in Boston, 
the other side of the Charles. ‘Day- 
break comes, and from a frigate of the 
enemy, at anchor in the harbor, bursts 
upon them a furious cannonade. 

The people of Charlestown, aroused 
by the thunder from the ship, pour out 


cares? I’m on a free bridge, off your | from their comfortable homes, alas! be- 


track, luckily. 
Here is the Navy-Yard on the right 


fore another season of rest shall arrive, 
to be converted into a mass of black- 


hand. I wonder what frigate that is} ened ruins. 


anchored off in the stream. What 
great ship-houses! This establishment 
costs something, I reckon ; all to ‘‘ pro- 
tect the coast,’’ to ‘‘ guard the seas,” to 
‘*shield our commerce.” Well, it may 
be necessary, but I hope the day has 
gone by to use those cannon, and shells, 
and piles of balls, in the destruction of 
human beings. 


But I am approaching the monument. | 


Day wears on. The inhabitants of 
Boston assemble on the housetops and 
hills to witness the embarkation of the 
troops under Lord Howe, now moving 
to attack and dislodge the Americans. 
The multitude of spectators look with a 
bewildering gaze upon the fluttering 
banners and glittering arms of five thou- 
sand of the king’s troops, in array 
against the unequal number of ill-armed 


How it rises in sublime grandeur until | militia. 


the top is almost lost in the distance 
above, and the heart is overpowered 





Smarting from the recent defeat at 
Lexington and Concord, the officers feel 





that now their wounded honor may be 
retrieved. The troops are rapidly 
formed, and animated with encouraging 
words while moving on. 

Here all is still. Every eye is watch- 
ing the-approach of the foe. Deprived 
of rest, without sufiicient food, and fa- 
tigued with long-continued labor, yet 


there is no murmuring, no shrinking. 


The enemies of their liberties are before | 


them; their country calls upon them to 
be brave. Warren, with a small rein- 
forcement, arrives. Although commis- 
sioned, he takes a musket and moves 
among the men, animating them still 
more with his sweet eloquence and 
patriotic zeal. 

But the awful moment has arrived. 
The British, uncertain whether their 
continued fire is to be returned, have 
approached to within eight rods of the 
redoubt, when from the till now silent 
arms there bursts upon them an over- 
whelming sheet of fire ! 

The whole body is thrown into con- 
fusion. As the smoke rolls away, a 
roultitude are seen weltering in their 
blood, while the main body are flying to 
the landing-place. At length the offi- 
cers succeed in rallying them again. 

Meantime the town has been fired ; 
and the flames, in ghe intense heat of 
the day, are fast licking up the homes 
of the inhabitants. The ships of war and 
floating batteries have renewed their fire. 


rm 


The second time the columns ascend 


the hill. ‘They come to the same place 
is before. The ground is strewed with 
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| the dead bodies of their late comrades ; 
}and they, receiving a volley of well- 
directed bullets, fall by hundreds, to die 
there with them. 

The second time the well-disciplined 
troops of King George retreat in the 
utmost confusion. Clinton, from Copp’s 
Hill, beholds the discomfiture of the 


+ 
us, 


army, and, immediately putting himself 
at the head of a strong reinforcement, 
rrM.* 

iis expe- 


| 
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ha 


| crosses over to their aid. 
| rienced general orders the third attack. 
The cannon are arranged to rake the 
militia in the ch. The redoubt is 


| assailed at several points, and, the am- 





+ 
wren 


| munition of the Americans failing, the 
The carnage 
now becomes dreadful. The British, 
elated with their advantage, cheer on, 
and charge with fixed bayonets. The 
militia slowly yielded their ground. 
They, having few bayonets, beat back 
their furious pursuers with the buts of 
their muskets. Young Warren is there. 
His voice, his manner, — foremost in 
the greatest danger, —holds his com- 
rades to the ground. He points to their 
flags; he calls upon them, in the name 
of Heaven, not to yield. 

But his conspicuous and beautiful 
form attracts the attention of an English 
oflicer. He seizes a gun from a soldier, 
and Warren falls at the close of that 
great day, whose thrilling history is told 
wherever our language is spoken. 

| Enough, enough, of that sanguinary 


| order is given to retreat. 








| battle! My heart grows sick at its con- 
| templation. What labor, what sacrifice 
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it cost the heroes of the revolution to I thought I would take a peep from 
prepare for the good government under | the top; but my legs! if they didn’t 
whose broad sgis it is our happy lot to | ache before I got through lifting up one 
dwell ! after another, winding around that du- 

Well, I have got to the pendulum at | bious stairway. To be sure, if I had 
last. A rusty cannon ball, found on | no friendly bush, like that one Hualpa 
the hill, is suspended by a small wire | grasped, when pursuing the deer over 
from the top of the interior of the mon- ; the unknown treasures of Potosi, I had 
ument. The ball is very accurately | a substantial rod at the side, of which I 
laid hold like a sailor at the windlass. 
I stopped twenty times, and looked up, 
expecting to see the end of my journey. 
I wondered why I didn’t, for I heard 
voices which seemed above me, and very 
near. ‘‘ A party at the top,” I said to 
myself, ‘‘and I pray they are clever.” 

At last I got there, and found myself 
alone. I still heard the talking; and, 
as my fellow-pilgrims could not be any 
higher up than I was, I concluded they 


held in two brass clasps, with an index, 
which shows the radiation on the floor 
at each vibration. The floor covers the 
bottom of the space about six or eight 
feet in diameter. It is divided into 
circles and degrees. An arrow is 
painted to denote the meridian. Now 
the ball is started on the arrow. It 
swings very moderately back and forth, 
and presently begins to fall away to the 
left of the point of the arrow, as I stand 
on the north side, facing the sowth. On| had been below me all the time. Be- 
the opposite side, where the feather is | fore I proceeded to a window to “look 
painted, it gradually moves, at each vi-|down”’ upon my fellow-citizens, I was 
bration, as much to the right. I saw it | obliged to pick up my hat, which had 
after it had been swinging about an | been tossed off by the spirits of the air, 
hour, and it had moved from the arrow | too rude, by far, with the locks of an 
twenty-two degrees. This, they told, | old man like me; uncivil, quite, to ex- 
proved that the earth was moving. The | act such homage. 

earth revolves, and the pendulum, sus-| You have seen houses for martens, 
pended so independently, is not affected | havn’t you? Well, the good substantial 
by the revolutions, but continues its vi- | dwellings, down, down, so far that I 
brations in lines strictly parallel to the | was giddy looking at them, resembled 
one on which it was first started. these accommodations for birds. 

The experiment is simple in itself, but} There was Boston before me, with its 
it illustrates a great truth in nature, | slate roofs, and stacks of chimneys ; the 
which has excited much interest among | great dome of the State House standing 
scientific men, among which class, it is | up among them ; and, interspersed with 
quite evident, I pretend not to be. | patches of green, the neighboring towns 
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and cities of Cambridge, Brighton, Rox- 
bury, Brookline, and Dorchester. 

I turned to the blue ocean on my 
left. The stiff breeze was well improved 
by the seamen. The harbor was white 
with sails. Some were going out, — 
coasters, for neighboring ports; others, 
large ships, bound on long and danger- 
ous voyages, freighted with the abun- 
dance of our soil or manufactures, to 
exchange with the natives of distant 
climes for their surplus, more valuable 
here. For the brave sailors in those no- 
ble vessels there had been probably that 
very morning leave-takings more or less 
tender. From the captain to the cabin- 
boy, the ‘‘ casting off’’ is a moment when 
the heart becomes softened, and good- 
bys are faintly spoken, or left unsaid 
from excessive emotion. 

But [ love to watch the returning ship, 
with weather-beaten sides and patched 
sails, coming in from an India voyage. 
There is one now emerging from the 
haze, and passing island after island. 
Now a tug steamer fastens to her bows, 
and speedily brings her to the wharf. 
What a crowd have assembled! Own- 
ers, to see and hear about the valuable 
cargo; wives, to greet husbands; chil- 
dren, to embrace friends; some, alas ! 
are there to learn that an expected 
friend sleeps within the ocean buried. 

But here is the party whose voices 
have been ringing in the long gallery, 
and in my ear, for half an hour. A 


They appeal to me to know if that’s 
East Boston, where so many skeleton 
ships are to be seen on the stocks. 
Finding them all strangers, I point out 
to them the various objects in view of 
particular interest. I show them the 
great chimney of the glass works, East 
Cambridge, two hundred and thirty feet 
high, ten feet higher than Bunker Hill 
Monument. One asks, “Is there any 
way to get up it, sir?”’ and I tell him 
perhaps rather a light boy might go up 
in the draft, which is said to be very 
strong ! 

On my way down, I told every fellow- 
pilgrim that I met going up, as pleas- 
antly as I could, that it was a deal 
easier coming down, which they heard 
very civilly, at a stand-still, while I 
trotted quite briskly by. 

The porter at the lodge asked me to 
write my name in the well-thumbed 
register. I left it with him, and, as I 
had got out my spectacles, I turned over 
a few pages of his book, to see in what 
company it was put down. 

It verily seemed as if every tribe 
upon the civilized earth had sent a dele- 
gation there. I saw names from every 
state and nation. ‘The young lady who 
was at the top a part of the time with 
me, belonged in New Jersey. 

Earl Gottfried, Gros Glogan, King- 
dom, Prussia, Jose Franco, Havana, 
Cuba, were among some I copied. 

After taking another look at the pen- 


young lady and two lads, who wonder | dulum and satisfying myself again that 
what that is, and wonder what ¢h7s is. | the earth was moving, I passed out, and 
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Se a inhalants tenliet iisinasintiatn) tibetan 
paused on the hill, where, with the | of the fields, and see what there isto be 
flourishing cities and towns before me, | seen on the way to the Old Mill. 
I thought another monument was as Honor to the man who set out these 
certainly indicated. The world of hu-| rows of beautiful trees here by the road- 
man life and enterprise has been mak-| side! How grateful the shale which 
ing onward strides since the day which | their wide arms throw over us as we Pa 5 
made this spot so memorable. along! Look! there is a pretty gardex 
Under the happy influences of a good | It is Johnson’s. He works hard, every 
government, and enjoying the fruits of | day, for wages to support his family 
free education for all her sons andj} but yet finds time to dress this little 
daughters, the Boston of 1851 is far in | 
advance of the Boston of 1775. many sweet vegetables of his own rais 


spot; and he will have, I dare say, 


So, while this planet, to whose vast | ing. He saved his squash vines, this 
convex we are bound by the mysterious | year, I saw, by making some rude boxes 


law of gravitation, has been moving | with covers of millinet, which let the sun 
around and around in unfathomable | and rain in freely enough, but stopped the 
space, this people have been as certainly bugs, very properly, outside. That row of 
moving on in outward prosperity. Nu-| thrifty currant-bushes supplies a healthy 
merous bridges span the ‘winding | sauce for his table, and many a sloiiiea 
Charles.” Railroads from every point | treat for an evening. I wish more men 
the mutual de- | in moderate circumstances could own a 
pendencies of city and country. Stately | little land. Indeed, they might, with 
| moderate effort, and then would know 


We 
something of the proud satisfaction one 


connect with iron bands 


buildings crown the hills that were naked 
observatories for the anxious spectators | 
f that fearful battle. 
Let usall live and labor, so that each | 
revolving day may find us nearer to} 
that end for which we were given our 
being. 


feels in sitting under his ‘‘ own vine and 
fig-tree.’’ The generous earth needs 
but faithful eulture to yield the richest 
| treasures. I am always sad to think of 
the neglected, half-tilled acres, and of 
| the suffering, half-fed thousands, a dif- 





ferent system might do much towards 


A Summer Walk and a Sum- 


mer Talk. 
A LITTLE FURTHER ON. 


There is a young man hoeing in the 
field, Toe you would be amused 
hear talk awhile. The neighbors here in- 
variably add to any mention of his name, 
that ‘‘he is an odd chicken.’? What 


Ho! hats and bonnets all! Where | 


| 

| 

placing in better circumstances. 
you that love the company of an old | 


| ig. Let us breathe the healthy air! do you think of his weeding an onion- 
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bed, and ousting every plant, leaving 
only a few worthless weeds! Perhaps 
he did n’t fancy such a job, and took 
care not to recommend himself to 
another. I guess, now, he could mis- 
take corn for chickweed, if it would save 
It has been shrewd- 
ly suspected that there is a considerable 


him from stooping. 


tenderness about the region of his head ; 
but yet he is not dull at times. If few 
praise his work, he atones for the nag- 
lect himself, as you shall see 

‘*Good morning, Suliany.. So you 
keep on currying up the weeds here?”’ 

«Yes, yes; and I make ’em smoke ; 
don’t 1? I think by what I’ve hoed 
to-day, — something of a patch, as you 
see, —that it must be rather into the 
arternoon, neighbor.”’ 

‘‘Sure enough; so it is, Jimmy. 
But, Jimmy, how was it about your 
bringing out the jug of molasses, instead | 


of your drink, the other day ?”’ 


999 


‘‘Tsn’t that a rank blade of corn? 


‘No, no, Jimmy. How was it about 
the sweetened water ?”’ 

‘Why, nothing; but I happened to 
pick up the wrong jug; 
half so bright as I might have done it, 


and one not 


for they were as near alike as two peas. 
I did n’t drink but a 

‘* Let me ask him a question.”’ 

‘* Well, what, John ?”’ 

‘Which should you rather take into 
your mouth, Jimmy, a swallow from the 


swallow.’’ 


molasses-jug or one from the sand-bank, 
yonder ?”’ 


‘*Not much difference, I reckon, 


young master; one would be tar, and 
the other feathers.” 

“*T suppose, Jimmy, you always stick 
up a stake where you leave off, to show 
you where to begin the next time?” 

‘* No, stv. Lhave not missed more ’n 
twice this year, without a jot of a 
stake.”’ 

‘“* But, Jimmy 


the pumpkins slicited among the corn. 
99? 


, L see you dig up all 


| What do you do so for, pray ? 
‘*’Cause I’ve got the stalks to cut, I 
suppose, and I dont want to get tangled 
and snangled all up in a lot of plaguy 
;| Se vines, when I’m ny out 
| the bundles and can’t see my way.’ 

‘* Youll get no pumpkin-pies if you 
do so, Jimmy.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I can get along very well 

ith squash-pies, only have ’em, as the 
| fellow wanted his eggs, not rare, but 
often.”’ 

‘‘ Jimmy, when do you expect to get 
this piece done ?”’ 

**T don’t know; but if I don’t break 
my hoe in this everlasting witch-grass, 
probably before some coming Sunday, 
or pretty nigh the time I finish the last 
hill.’’ 

“Oh, Jimmy! 

‘* But, see! there is a team set at 
the hill before us, and the driver is 
I fear, 
Let us 


lashing his horses, which are, 
unable to draw his heavy load. 


go to him and try to check his cru- 
9? 
elty. 
‘* My friend, is it necessary for you 


to whip your horses so severely ?” 





ee 
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‘*Mind your own business,’’ replied 
the man, angrily. 

‘Softly, man. I hope to, which is 
to help you just now. Perhaps you 
have too much load for your team. My 
son will come and aid you if you need. 
Won’t a few moments’ rest and a little 
coaxing help your animals? ”’ 

“Tl try it, if you say so, old gen- 
tleman. Let me back down to the level 
ground.” 

“ Now start, all together.”’ 

How the dirt flies under their feet ! 
and the load —is at the top of the hill, 
and moving on. 

Here is a new hornet’s nest. There, 
strike down the old one with your hats, 
boys, and we will study, for a mo- 
ment, her curious architecture. Here 
is a little oral ball open at the bottom, 
showing us another smaller one inside, 
where you see also a circle of cells, each 
with an egg to be hatched by and by. 
Then, with the additional help, the old 
one will take down and bring out the 
inside cone or chamber, and work it, 
with some new material, into another, 
. enveloping the former outside. She 
will then construct another tier of cells 
above the first, and hatch another parcel 
of lively young hornets, of whose neigh- 
borhood let me caution you to keep 
elear. 

This process is repeated until the 
hornet’s nest swells up like a good-sized 
watermelon. 

I must tell you now of a boy once 
trying to drown out a nest of yellow 





wasps. The swath he was tossing with 
his pitchfork, led him right over a nest of 
them in the ground. Presently, whiz, — 
fiz, darting, came out the wasps, a perfect 
storm of them, mad as March hares. 
Away went the pitchfork in the air. 
Sam seized the hay in his hands, and 
beat about him like one out of his senses. 
Those of the wasps whose wings he 
injured, crawled up his legs; others 
continued to dash into his face. Sam 
howled with the pain and got off further 
from them. By the time he had beaten 
down the enemy, his own blood was 
pretty well up. Sam vowed immedi- 
ate revenge. He had filled a wood- 
chuck’s hole, often, before, with water 
from the river, and now he determined 
to drown out the wasps! He waited 
ill they had settled down into their nest, 
and then, — what do you think he went 
to bringing water in? His straw hat! 
Of course it leaked like a sieve. He 
reached the nest the first time with 
about a pint, which was just enough to 
rouse up the whole garrison. The next 
bath they were ready to settle for on 
the spot. Sam was soon covered with 
his tormentors. They stung him over 
his eyes and under his chin, behind his 
ears and around his legs. The first 
assault was not “a priming”’ to the last 
charge. Sam shut his eyes, and ran 
this way and that, trying to beat them 
off. Once he blundered, without know- 
ing it, right on to the nest again, waking 
up, as we thought, at a safe distance, a 
rear guard, by the way in which they 
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assailed him. We began to feel some 
concern that the wasps would £7¢// him, 
when he unconsciously dashed off the 
bank, wasps and all, right into the river. 
As we raked him out, about ‘ used 


up,” we thought Sam came a little the 


nearest being drowned of the parties. 
Here is the old mill, built more than 

a hundred years ago. It has been re- 

paired several times since then, almost 





as thoroughly as the man’s ‘‘same old 
knife,’’ which had had four new blades 
and seven new handles! That worthy 
old sawyer, and his father and grand- 
father before him, with I don’t know 
how many more ancestors, have sat on 
the logs sliding along on the carriage to 
the dancing saw. How many hours 
they have watched its progress, dividing 
off the bright clean boards, while the 
saw-dust flew up and over them like the 
spray from a waterfall ! 

Let us see him work now. He cuts 
a little at each end of the log, to make it 
lie still and firm on the carriage after 
it is rolled on. Stout iron pins, called 
dogs, are now driven into it; a crank is 
turned which winds up a rope, that 
must be fastened to a gate below; for 
with a peculiar groan the old saw begins 
to rise, like a heavy sleeper, and in a 
moment, with a speed almost alarming 
to strangers, walks througk the rough 


the saw gets to the end of the log, and 
is about to strike right into the irons 
which cover the tail-block, an unseen 
contrivance shuts the gate in an instant. 

Some years ago, on a wild, stormy 
night, when the thunder rolled continu- 
ally through the heavens, and the forked 
lightning made the hills and trees ap- 
pear as at noonday, a poor crazy man 
came to this old mill to find something 
to feed his excitement upon. There was 
no log for him to work upon, so he raised 
the gate and set the saw going, free 
from its usual work. The admonitory 
spring, which said that it was time to 
shut down, what cared he for? So, 
slashing and tearing went the saw right 
into the iron-cornered tail-block. This 
was sport worth having. The fire flew 
like sparks from a glowing iron under 
the blacksmith’s hammer. He let more 
water upon the wheel, and the lightning 
and the breaking teeth lighted up the 


customer before him as easily as a jack-| interior of the old mill as if for a holi- 
knife would through acucumber. When! day evening! 
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What think you the owner said next 
morning when he came early to his 
work? There was ‘‘the best saw he 
ever touched a file to,’’ the wrong side 
of the block! and no doubt abeut how 
it got there, Oh! the old 
miller walked up and down the floor 
with a heavy and an angry tread, I can 
Right off he soon started for 


neither! 


= you. 

he village, to charge the mischief upon 
some young men, and got into a fine 
storm there about it, when ‘‘ Crazy Oli- 
me singingalong. The poor fel- 
as if proud of the mat- 


re) 
ver GC 


low ‘‘ owned up,” 


and the 
ce at the sight of the wreck of so 


ter, 
at o1 
good a man, forgot suspicions and angry 
replies. The old miller repaired his 
mill, and never spoke of that night’s 
work except with good-humor. 

‘‘How I should like to sit on that 
and slide along just as the 


angry company, saddened 


log now, 
miller does ! ”’ 

‘Suppose you were to forget to get 
off at the right time? You might fare 
something as the bear did.”’ 

‘* How was that, sir?’’ 

I heard of a man once, who was eat- 
ing his dinner upon the log while the 
mill was going, and had a strange inter- 
ruption. It was in a woody place, 
where there were animals enough for a 
menagerie. He had spread out some 
old meat and bread upon the moving | 
lor, when, what should appear but a 
black bear! which, without so 


iuTe 


took posses- 


‘‘by your leave,”’ 


' 
mucha as 
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sion of the seat he soon vacated, and 
tried the relish of the provisions. As 
the man’s dinner gradually disappeared 
before this guest of too free manners, the 
part of the log on which he was reclining 
Bruin growled 
when the great teeth of the descending 
saw caught some of his long black hair 
The next sweep brought him a little 
closer, and so much of his shaggy cover 
ing was torn out by the teeth, that, in a 
rage, he turned and grasped the saw 
| with all his might and main. 
ler said nothing all the while, for he 
saw that now the robber had got his 
match, and if he wasn’t tougher than a 
pine knot, the old saw, that had divided 
many a hard one before, would make 
two halves of him. And, sure enough, 
it did. The miller dined the next day 
of the bear, in return for 


approached the saw. 
The mil- 
| 


at the expense 
the surrender he had been obliged to 


| make of his humbler meal. 
| But what is Harper doing here on 


his ] ? 


cnees 
“*Oh, I am seeing how old this old 


fellow is that they are going to saw up 





here.” 
But how can Harper tell; who 
knows? Why, what is he counting? 
Come, Harper, you must let us un- 
derstand it. I see some don’t know 
| what you are touching your finger along 
| the end of the log for. 
| “‘T7ll tell ’em. Every year the tres 
| grows, it makes a circle of little holes 
| round here.”’ 
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Well, how old is the tree, Harper? 

“Tt is a real old settler, sir; ninety- 
eight years old.’ 

And now it is to be sawed into plank 
for the wheelwright’s use. I dare say 
many a smart wheel will roll gay boys 
and girls like you around, in years to 
come, made from this very tree. On 
some logs I have heard of nearly a 
thousand circles being found. How 
long that seems to be, to think of a tree 
hreasting the storms and changing sea- 
sons! How many years it may have 
haded wild animals, or as wild men! 

Let me give you, while we sit down 
here, a sketch of those olden times. 
Ah! Iam glad I was born when they 
were ‘*to tell of” rather than endure. 

You must know, a great many years 
since, when these cleared fields were 
almost trackless wilds, savage Indians 
oceupied this territory. Strong, athletic 
frames had they, and tawny faces, half 
covered with coarse black hair. The 
women tilled the little corn they cared 
to raise, while the men fished in these 
very streams, and chased the deer, with 
which the deep old woods then were 
filled, or idled away the day in pre- 
paring gay arrows for their hunting. 

Sometimes a trivial cause would 
plunge them into a deadly fight with a 
neighboring tribe. Then you would 
see them searching for noxious plants 
from which to distil poison, in which to 
dip their arrows, to make their wounds 
fatal. Then followed the preparation 
of the war-dance, and rude songs, and 


mu 


' 


violent speeches, and such yells as 
sould make your blood run cold to 
hear. 

What a sight it would be to see them 
pass along one of their broad trails ; 
their heads adorned with bands of 





| shaggy bear skins, or eagles’ plumes ; 
| their faces painted so horribly that their 
| own friends hardly know them; with 
| beads rattling about their necks, which 
look like leather ! 

Then to see their belts strung with 
trophies of their former victories ; talons 


of fierce birds, and claws of wolves and 
bears; scalps torn from enemies con- 
quered before in their barbarous war. 
| fare. And then the stone hatchets, and 
| bows, some of them eight feet long, and 
so stiff that only a chief could bend 
them, with strings made from the sinews 
of animals, and arrows painted red, 
vith sharp flint heads, dipped in a poi- 
son, one drop of which, entering the 


skin, would quickly prostrate the whole 
frame, quivering with mortal agony. 

What a fear would come over you to 
hear their unearthly war-whoop, as they 
dart along! 

They go to fight a tribe for refusing 
to league with them in extirpating the 
whites settled on their borders. 

Right for them; they have poor suc- 
'eess in a bad cause. Wounded, with 
many of their braves left dead in the 
‘valley where they were met and van- 
| quished, they diverge on their return 


ee nett openness 


|from their morning’s path, to wreak 
their rage on a poor white family, help- 
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inattention 


less from their distance from neigh- 
bors. Noiselessly they pass through the 
little clearing, and approach the rude 
habitation. Fortunately the father and 
one little girl alone of the family are at 
home. He hears and knows the mean- 
ing of the war-cry, and seizing his dar- 
ling child in his arms, he leaps through 
an open window, and flies to the woods. 
But murderous feet are nearing him. 
He falls under a blow from a tomahawk, 
and the dear daughter of his affection, 
frantic through terror, becomes the prey 
of the fierce savages. 

How the shrieks of the poor captive 
rend the still twilight air! They reach 
the mother’s ear, who speeds with her 
son to her now blazing home. The 
settlers follow, and the flames are soon 
extinguished. But where are the in- 
mates? The red feather of an Indian 
chief, lying on the ground, tells too 
well who has been there. 

At length the father is found. He 
was stunned by the tomahawk, and con- 
sciousness slowly returns. He opens 
his eyes, and exclaims—‘‘ Where ¢s 
Maria? — where is my child?”’ 

And now the hopeless lament of that 
bereaved family! ‘The mother’s face 
grows pale and attenuated, and the 
wakeful nights witness the fidelity with 
which the image of the lost child is 
treasured. At length the boy resolves 
to learn something of his sister’s fate. 
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close of a hard day’s journey finds him 
in sight of the wigwams. 

Cautiously he creeps nearer and 
nearer as night closes in. Fires are 
blazing by the side of some of the wig. 
wams. With straining eyes he tries to 
recognize his lost sister in the ficures 
that are moving around them. She is 
there! <A flash of light falls on her 
face and he sees her well-known feat 
ures. The mournful expression of her 
countenance reveals the suffering of her 
captivity. He is almost ready to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Maria!’’ and bound to her 
side. But a moment’s reflection shows 
him such a course would only insure 
their mutual destruction. His only 
hope is in approaching them unseen and 
undiscovered. So, crawling on the 
ground to a thicket, from which he can 
have a better opportunity for observa- 
tion, he waits in hopes to see which 
wigwam his sister enters for the night. 

The hour he lies there seems an age. 
He tries some food, but his mouth is 
dry and burning. 

At length the stars begin to glisten 
through the trees around him. His 
eye is drawn for a moment upward, and 
he supplicates the favor of Him, who 
made them so beautiful, upon his mix 
sion. 

At that instant a shriek pierces his 
ear. 


It is Maria’s cry! A savage holds 


He straps his well-filled wallet to his| her by her arms, and seems threatening 
shoulders, and seeks the lone trail which | her with death upon the fagots, whose 
leads to the distant Indian village. The! crackling blaze lights up the whole 
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seene. The poor boy is about to burst 
from his concealment, when he sees a 
young Indian girl run to her side and 
snatch her away from her cruel tor- 
mentor. 

At this deliverance, he thanks God 
that his sister has one friend in that 
fierce and cruel tribe; and he looks 
upon the half-clothed maiden, whose 
long hair flutters in the wind, with 
grateful affection. 

He marks the wigwam where she 
enters with the trembling captive, and 
when the last embers have gone out, and 
all the warriors have sought their repose, 
he steals out from his dewy hiding-place 
to see what chance there is for him to 
snatch his sister away. He advances a 
few steps, and is almost discovered. <A 
hunter has just come in from a distant 
expedition. He shrinks back into the 
shade, and waits again in painful sus- 
pense. 

At last, when all is still, he ventures, 
fully knowing at the peril of his life, 
towards the hut where he saw Maria 
enter. 

No sound, not even a dog betrays 
him. He carries his gun in his hand 
and a knife in his belt, ready to draw 
if necessary to accomplish his end. 

He listens by the side of the wigwam. 
He hears the hard breathing of several 
sleepers, and a broken sob from a child. 
This 7s his sister’s prison-house, and he 
must effect ‘her deliverance, or die. 

Hardly daring to breathe, he lays 
down his gun and unsheathes his knife ; | 


then, pushing slowly aside the mat, in 
place of a door, he looks in upon the 
uncertain group stretched upon the 
ground. 

By the light of the moonbeams 
struggling through the loose bark cov- 
ering, he discovers the Indian girl at the 
further side of the wigwam, sleeping 
upon some mats, and almost at her feet, 
a chief, with one heavy arm laid across 
Maria’s body, from whose breaking 
heart another sob strikes his ear. 

What shall he do? 

His knife, dreadful as it seems, must 
still every savage who opens his eyes 
while he is getting Maria free from the 
heavy arm. 

Almost fearing that some one, or all, 
of the savages may wake to grapple 
with him, he whispers, — ‘‘ Maria / 
Maria! your brother is here!” 

The little sufferer tries to turn on the 
bear-skin, on which she is held down, 
and answers, with a wild tone, but 
faintly, — 

“* Oh, Albert!” 

‘Hush!’ again whispers her brother. 

He creeps to her side, and while with 
one hand he holds his knife, tightly 
grasped, ready to pierce the savage to 
the heart if he wakes, with the other he 
gently lifts the brawny hand and lays it 
down beside the unconscious body. 

Albert watched the sleeping Indian 
a moment. He made aslight mumbling 
noise, raised his hand a few inches — 
the knife gleamed in the moonlight, 
and was ready to be plunged into his 
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vitals, — when the arm fell heavily down 
again. 

Albert now seizes his sister’s hand, 
and with soft steps they emerge into the 
open air. Taking his gun from the 
ground he bounds forward towards the 
path that leads to the settlement. 

‘“* Now, Maria;’’ he says, ‘‘ we must 
feel that we have the limbs of a deer, 
for we may be pursued ; but woe to the 
red man that follows in reach of my 
gun!”’ 

With the fleetness of the 
poor children leap over miles of the 
Until quite exhausted, 


wind these 


rude path. 
they stop not, nor scarcely speak to 
each other. They feel the joy of their 
deliverance, and the thought of their 
distant home urges them wildly forward. 
A few moments’ rest and on again. 
The moon shines full on their path, and 
upon the river, near whose bank their 
way lies. 

After miles have been thus passed 
over, and no sound of footsteps in pur- 
suit, they venture to lie down on the 
leaves, and, after eating a few mouthfuls, 
fall asleep for a short time. But vis- 
ions of the Indians disturb their rest, 
and they soon resume their flight. 

Before the morning sun has dried up 
the dew upon the grass, they hail the 
sight of their parents’ abode. 

With just strength enough remaining, 
they cross the threshold, and are clasped 
Tears of 


in their parents’ open arms. 


joy and thanksgiving, which words 
cannot describe, fall fast upon the 
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daughter’s face, ‘‘ who was lost, and is 
found.”’ 

My dear young friends: I have told 
you this little story to impress upon 
| your minds the peril of those early days. 
Never should you forget the trials and 
fatigue of those hardy pioneers who 
braved every danger to change the 
‘‘ howling wilderness”’ they found here, 
into these pleasant and luxuriant fields. 
| Let us be thankful that the canoe of the 
barbarous Indian no longer skims over 
these tranquil waters; that his tome 
hawk flies no more from his covert in 
the deep woods at the unsuspecting 
| wanderer ; and that his scalping-knife 
is no longer feared when we go from 
town to town. 

Two hundred years ago such scenes 
as I have attempted to describe were 
too familiar to the anxious occupants of 
| this soil. Now peace and prosperity 
reign in all our borders. 

But here our homeward path divides. 
To each one of you let me give a kind 
| adieu. 








The Young Printer. 


‘‘You are mistaken, my lad. A 
taste for reading is of no use, Master 
Why should a printer want 


The 


Benjamin ! 
Answer me that, Master Ben 


to read ? 


| jamin.” 

| The place where these words were 

| uttered was a printing-office in Boston ; 
the speaker was an old man, busily oc- 
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supied in composing type, while he ad- 
dressed a slight, pale-looking lad of 
ffteen, whose head was bent studiously 
over a book, but who now looked up as 
he replied : — 

“You ask me, Thomas, why should 
a printer want to read? I answer, in 
order that he may avoid mistakes in 
printing.” 

‘What do mistakes signify to us?”’ 
asked the compositor; ‘‘ that ’s the au- 
thor’s affair. Read all that we print, 
indeed! that would soon stupefy our 
heads.”” 

Benjamin gave a roguish smile, and 
then, without Thomas perceiving it, he 
wrote a few lines on a scrap of paper, 
and placed it on the top of the adver- 
tisements. 

“Have you dated the newspaper, 
Thomas ? — Boston, 17th January, 
1721. My birth-day,”’ said Benjamin. 
‘T’m fifteen to-day, Thomas. But go 
on with your composing, and let me 
finish my book.” 


sun’s wife 
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in, for your brother promised me a dollar 
if I could discover the author of those 
writings, which have set Boston in a 
flame. Haye you read them, Master 
Benjamin? People say they’re very 
fine, but for my part I’ll lay a wager 
they don’t equal the splendid poem you 
composed.”’ 

“Don’t call it a splendid poem, 
Thomas, — ’t is but poor stuff.’’ 

“Poor stuff! Master Benjamin. By 
the immortal Gutenberg, the inventor 
of printing —”’ 

‘Thomas, I may as well correct an 
error into which you and others contin- 


ually fall. Gutenberg was not the in- 
* nt 99 
ventor of printing. 


**Qh, come, Master Benjamin,”’ said 


the old man, shrugging his shoulders, 


‘you re laughing at me now. Why, 


that the great Gutenberg was the sole 
and true inventor of printing, is as well- 
known a fact as that the moon is the 
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The boysmiled. ‘‘ Among the stars, 


‘One word more, Master Benjamin. | Thomas, there are neither husbands nor 
You, who are so learned, ought to help | wives. But to return to your favorite 
me to find out the mysterious man, or| hero. Printing was invented at Haar- 


demon, who every day puts an article j lem, in Holland, by a man named Law- 


into the editor’s box.”’ 

“T’m sure I shan’t try,” said the 
boy, pettishly. 

“°T is very strange. Last evening, 
at nine o’clock, the box was empty: I 
left the office for five minutes, and when 











| rence Coster: it was perfected by Gut- 
enberg, who established a printing-press 
at Mayence.” 


‘“‘How do you mean perfected, Mas- 


ter Benjamin ?”’ 


‘“‘This Lawrence Coster, Thomas. 


{ returned the paper was there. You! employed letters carved in wood, fast- 


were the only person here, and ’tis ill- | ened in lines with packthread ; a method, 


natured of you not to tell me who came 


'as you may judge, quite inadequate to 
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keep them firm and even: so, on the 
slightest movement of the press, the 
letters were apt to separate, and produce 
a very defective impression. Guten- 
berg entered into partnership with a 
goldsmith named Faust, who had an 
apprentice, Peter Schoeffer ; this latter, 
in the year 1452, invented the art of 
founding metal types. The three men 
then joined in establishing a press, 
which speedily sent forth the Latin 
Bible, the Psalter, and other books 
whose titles you, Thomas, would not 
comprehend.’’ 

‘‘T know I’m only a dunce, Master 
Ben, but still I can understand that 
these three immortal personages must 
have been prodigiously honored in their 
day.”’ 

‘*QOn the contrary, Thomas, the first 
man who introduced the art into Paris, 
ran the risk of being burnt alive. I 
would tell you about it, only I suppose 
it would tire you.”’ 

«Oh, by no means, dear Master Ben : 
it would amuse me much more than 
watching you reading. Go on, please, 
I’m all attention.” 

‘*In the year 1472, Peter Schoeffer 
sent to Paris one of his agents, named 
Herman de Stadboen, for the purpose 
af selling a number of printed Bibles. 
The poor man, accused and found 
guilty of magic, died from fear of being 
burnt alive; and the officers of King 
Louis XI. confiscated all his books and 
other property. There was a great stir 
made about it. Peter Schoeffer and 


his colleagues took measures to recover 
their property: they addressed a memo- 
rial to Louis XI., which was strength- 
ened by letters from the Emperor of 
Germany, and the Archbishop of May- 
ence, who prayed the King of France to 
cause festitution to be made. This he 
did, and ordered the full amount to be 
restored. 

‘‘ This opened the eyes of the doctors 
of the Sorbonne ; they wrote to several 
towns to send them printers. Con- 
stance sent them Ulrich Gering; Col- 


‘mar, Michael Friburger ; and Strasburg 


sent Berthold de Rembolt and Martin 
Crantz. These printers established 
their presses at the college of the Sor- 
bonne, and ere long there issued several 
valuable works. Learned societies in 
other places followed this noble exam- 
ple, and the art of printing was quickly 
disseminated.”’ 

At that moment the compositor and 
the apprentice were interrupted by the 
entrance of two men. 

‘‘Ah!”’ whispered Thomas to his 
young companion, “here ’s the master ; 
how angry he will be at my not having 
discovered the mysterious writer of these 
articles !”’ 

‘‘Have you inserted the first of the 
advertisements, Thomas ? ”’ 

‘Yes, Master Benjamin.” 

‘“‘ Without reading it ?”’ 

‘‘ What good should I get by reading 
it?” 

‘‘ Brother,”’ said Benjamin, address- 
ing the youngest of the new comers, 
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‘just read in to-day’s number of the 
paper, what Thomas has put in print.”’ 

‘“‘T declare, Master Ben,” cried 
Thomas, ‘‘ you frighten me — is not the 
type clear ?”’ 

‘Oh! clear enough, no doubt.” 

Benjamin’s brother took up the pa- 
per, and, with much astonishment, read 
aloud as follows: — 

‘“‘Great excitement has been caused 
in Boston, by the news of a horrible 
assassination. A man named Thomas 
Semple, for many years employed in the 
printing-office of Mr. James Franklin, 
murdered last night in cold blood his 
wife and his five children.’’ 

“T! I murder my wife and my 
children !”’ cried poor Thomas, turning 
deadly pale, and staggering back against 
the wall. A general and hearty burst 
of laughter, led by Benjamin, hailed the 
paragraph and the comment. 

‘“‘ What ’s the meaning of this jest ?”’ 
asked Benjamin’s brother, as soon as he 
could command his voice. 

‘‘T wanted to show Thomas the util- 
ity of reading what he prints.” 

“Then "twas only a joke, Master 
Benjamin ?’’ asked Thomas, recovering 
a little. 

‘¢ And not a bad one,”’ said the boy, 
still laughing, — ‘‘ to make a man un- 
consciously proclaim himself a murder- 
er!” 

‘* After all, Benjamin,’’ remarked the 
eldest gentleman present, ‘‘I don’t see 
why a taste for reading should be en- 
couraged in your brother’s printing- 

VOL. VIII. 8 


office. If all the workmen spent as 
much time over books as you do, what 
would become of the establishment ?”’ 

‘“* My workmen’s health would suffer 
also,’’ said the master. ‘‘ Fancy, my 
father, it was only this morning, I dis- 
covered that Benjamin starves himself 
for the sake of his books.”’ 

‘* How can that be ?”’ cried the elder 
Mr. Franklin. ‘‘ You know, James, 
I arranged with you that while your 
brother remained under your care, you 
were to give him, in place of wages, 
comfortable lodging and abundant food.”’ 

‘Certainly, sir,” replied James; 
‘but about six months ago Benjamin 
earnestly requested me to give him, in 
cash, the amount of what his board 
cost me, and that he would provide for 
himself. This I consented to, fancying 
he did not relish the fare at my table, 
and preferred selecting his own diet; 
but this morning I discovered that he 
eats scarcely anything, and spends his 
money in buying books.”’ 

‘You are mistaken, brother,’ said 
Benjamin ; ‘‘I eat sufficiently, I assure 
you. Some time since I met with a 
book which recommends vegetable diet 
as most salutary, both for mind and 
body ; and the author gives receipts for 
cooking rice and potatoes in various 
forms. I follow his rules, father, and 
dine quite luxuriously on bread and 
raisins, with a glass of water.”’ 

‘Yes; until you have made yourself 
as thin and transparent as the water you 
drink.” 
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‘* After all, father, I have determined 
to renounce this regimen.”’ 

‘«¢ And wherefore ?”’ 

‘‘ Because yesterday I happened to 
be in the kitchen while Susan was clean- 
ing some fish; and, on opening the 
stomach of a large fish, I saw her take 
out a small one. ‘Ho! ho! my fine 
fellow,’ said I, ‘since you eat each 
other, I don’t see why I should seru- 
ple to eat you in your turn.’ Which 
proves,’’ added he, laughing, ‘‘ that man 
is justly called a reasoning animal, be- 
cause he can so readily find reasons for 
what he wishes to do.”’ 

‘‘You are a strange boy,”’ said his 
father. ‘‘ After positively refusing to 
pursue my profitable trade of a tallow- 
charfaler, I placed you with a cutler ; 
but instead of applying yourself to learn 
the business, nothing, forsooth, would 
do for you but going to sea, inspired, 
as you told me, by some books of voy- 
ages and travels which fell into your 
hands.”’ 

** Ah! what a pleasant time FE passed 
with the cutler!”’ cried Benjamin. ‘A 
lodger in his house had a fine collection 
of books, which he used most kindly to 
lend to me ; and, indeed, father, I found 
it very hard to forsake the company of 
historians, philosophers and travellers, 
and go into the workshop to grind 
knives and scissors.”’ 

‘* Well, after that, in order to please 
you, I placed you in your brother’s 
printing-office, where, as I am told, you 
do nothing but pore over books. Now, 


if I saw any probability of your suc. 
ceeding in a literary career, it would 
alter the case; but a mere middling 
writer is a useless beirig. If, for ex- 
ample, there was any chance of your 
ever being able to compose like the 
mysterious author of those articles on 
political economy which appear in your 
brother’s paper, I would say, ‘Go on, 
and prosper.’ They are marvellously 
written, evidently by a young person, 
but are of superior talent and enlarge- 
ment of mind. Have you read them, 
Ben ?”’ 

‘Yes, father,’’ replied the boy care- 
lessly. 

‘* Have you found any clue to the 
writer ?”’ said Mr. Franklin to his 
eldest son. 

“None,” replied he, ‘although I 
charged Thomas to watch.”’ 

** And so I did watch, master; and 
when I was called out of the office for a 
moment, [ told Master Benjamin not to 
take his eyes off the box — but one can’t 
trust boys—the paper was put in, and 
he saw no one.”’ 

‘That ’s impossible, Benjamin,”’ said 
his father. 

The boy grew very red — but before 
he could speak, the principal magistrate 
of Boston, followed by several gentle- 
men, entered the office. 

‘‘T come, Mr. Franklin,’’ said the 
magistrate, ‘‘to demand from you the 
name of the person who writes the pow- 
erful political articles which from time 
to time appear in your journal.’’ 
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‘‘T would most readily tell it, sir,” 


sought the writer of these papers, not to 


said James, ‘‘ but that 1 am ignorant of | punish him, but to testify my admira- 


it myself.’’ 

‘By Gutenberg! gentlemen,’ said 
Thomas, ‘‘ I think I could tell you who 
it is.”” 

‘Hold your tongue, Thomas,”’ whis- 
pered Benjamin in his ear. 

‘Speak! speak!”’ cried several 
voices. 

‘Gentlemen, I’m only a dunce, but 
as sure as that Gutenberg was not the 
inventor of printing, but only its per- 
fecter, I think I have found out the 
The wiiter certainly lives in 


, 


culprit. 
this house, and Mr. James and Mr. Ben 
are the only two here who can write. 
The boy is too young and giddy, so you 
perceive it must be —”’ 

‘* James,”’ said his father, ‘‘ why did 
you dissemble ?”’ 

Thomas stepped forward. ‘‘ Now, 
sir, I have earned my dollar, yon see I 
guessed it was you! ”’ 

‘‘You’re a fool!’ said James, impa- 
tiently. 

‘*T knew that long ago, sir; but still 
you ll confess I won my dollar.”’ 

At that moment Benjamin stepped 
forward and addressed the magistrate : 
“Tf, sir, any one is to be arrested or 
punished for writing these articles, let 
it be me. I am their author, and you 
will find the rough copy of the last in 
my table-drawer.”’ 

‘‘ Who spoke of arresting or punish- 
ing?” said the magistrate, taking the 
young apprentice by the hand. 
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tion of his sense and genius. But how 
is it possible, my boy, that at your age 
you have obtained such profound and 
extensive information ? ”’ 

Benjamin cast down his eyes, and 
replied, in a modest tone: —‘‘I ob- 
tained the materials here, sir ; I listened 
to the conversation of the gentlemen 
who frequent this office, and then I 
wrote.”’ 

‘‘ You ’re a wonderful boy,’’ said the 
magistrate, as he took leave, ‘‘ and will 
certainly one day be a wonderful man.”’ 

Benjamin felt his hand seized and 
warmly pressed by his father. 

* Go on, dear boy,”’ he said, ‘‘ in the 
path you have chosen; finish as you 
have begun, and you will be the pride 
and honor of your parents’ old age.”’ 

‘By Gutenberg! But who’ll pay 
me my dollar ?’’ asked a dolorous voice 
in the background. 

‘*T will, Thomas, as soon as ever I 
earn one,’’ replied Benjamin. 

‘* Tn the mean time, take this!” said 
his father, giving the old compositor the 
coin he claimed. 

The scene I have narrated was the 
commencement of Benjamin Franklin’s 
well-earned fame, destined in after 
years to penetrate throughout the civil- 
ized world. 

Shortly afterwards, having had some 
misunderstanding with his brother, and 
his father being dead, Benjamin Frank- 
lin left Boston, and arrived at Phila- 
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delphia with his pockets nearly empty. 
Here he sought and obtained employ- 
ment in a printing-office, and soon be- 
came a skilful compositor. Sir William 
Keith, governor of the province, took 
notice of him; and, wishing to make 
him director of a new printing-press, 
sent him to England to arrange about 
its purchase. 

On arriving in London he was robbed 
of all the money he possessed, and being 
thus unable to return to Philadelphia, 
he worked for some time in the office 
of a printer named Palmer. 

Although not yet eighteen years old, 
his active mind turned on projects of 
public utility; and he proposed estab- 
lishing a swimming-school in London. 
A desire to revisit his native land, how- 
ever, caused him to abandon this plan, 
and he returned to Philadelphia, where, 
in conjunction with a man named Mer- 
edith, he set up a new printing-press. 

From this period may be dated his 
entrance into public life. He formed 
an association of clever and educated 
men, who met at his house once a week 
to discuss questions relating to morals, 
politics, literature, and science; each 
member being obliged, once a month, 
to produce an essay of his own com- 
position. Franklin’s means and rep- 
utation were likewise augmented by 
the newspaper articles which he contin- 
ued to publish. For the benefit chiefly 


of young men in the middle and lower 
ranks, he established a lending library, 
containing a number of valuable works, 
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which were rendered accessible to the 
public on very low terms.« In 1732 he 
commenced the publication of ‘ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,”’ in which wise 
counsels and important traths were pre- 
sented, with an originality of thought 
and pointed quaintness of expression 
which rendered them easy to receive, 
and difficult to forget. 

In 1736 Franklin was appointed 
deputy to the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania; and the following year 
he obtained the office of director of the 
post at Philadelphia. To him the town 
owes the first introduction of a “ Fire 
Insurance Company,”’ with fire-engines 
attached. About this time a scientific 
society in Philadelphia received from 
England an account of various new and 
important discoveries which had been 
made in electricity, accompanied by 
glass tubes, and other essential instru- 
ments. This society requested Frank- 
lin to repeat the experiments already 
made, which he not only did, but made 
a number of new discoveries. He as- 
certained the property of elevated points 
to determine the course of the electric 
fluid; and then the idea struck him 
that lightning being caused by elec- 
tricity in the clouds, it might be drawn 
innocuously to the earth. This prob 
lem he solved by the aid of a child’s 
plaything —a paper kite. During a 
storm he sent it flying, and, having at- 
tached an iron key to the lower end of 
the string, he tried to draw sparks from 
it. At first his attempts were vain, but 
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a little rain having fallen, the cord be- 
came moist, and thus slightly acquired 
the power of conducting. Franklin 
was delighted at the success of his ex- 
periment ; yet, had the string been more 
wet, or the electric fluid stronger, he 
would inevitably have been killed. 

His philosophical mind soon perceived 
the practical use to be made of this dis- 
covery in preserving ships and buildings 
from the effects of lightning, and ere 
long he perfected the conductor, which 
was speedily adopted throughout Eng- 
land and America. 

In 1763, Franklin, perceiving that 
the schools in Philadelphia were few and 


ill-conducted, raised subscriptions for | 


establishing public instruction on a lib- 
eral and enlightened plan. This was 
the commencement of the College of 
Philadelphia. Nearly at the same time 
he was the principal means of build- 
ing a hospital for the sick, and an asylum 
for the old and feeble ; thus conferring 
true and lasting benefits on the place of 


his abode. 





He was then seventy-one years old, 
and took up his abode at Passy. Here 
he remained during eight years, as min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the American 
Federation ; and while discharging faith- 
fully his public duties, he ceased not to 
cultivate the arts and sciences. As a 
mark of gratitude for the favor shown 


| him by Marie Antoinette, he constructed 
| for her the first Harmonica which was 


heard in France. This precious instru- 
ment, given by the queen to Madame 
de Vence, is still to be seen in Paris; 
it forms part of the valuable museum 


most highly. 

At the age of seventy-nine, Franklin, 
feeling the infirmities of advanced years, 
wished to return to his native land. Ac- 
cordingly he travelled to Havre in an 
easy litter given him by the Queen of 
France, who thus testified her respect 
for the republican ambassador. 

| The arrival of Franklin at Philadel 
io was celebrated as a national tri 
umph. He employed the last years of 


: Professor Lebreton, who prizes it 


When the American war broke out, | his life in exhorting his fellow-country- 


in 1775, after the revolution in Boston, 
Franklin pleaded boldly the cause of 
liberty in Congress. He took a promi- 
nent part in the memorable declaration 
of the fourth of July, and proclaimed 
the national independence of the thirteen 
Having been elected 


United States. 
President of the Convention of Penn- 
sylvania, Franklin was unanimously 
chosen to go and seck aid from France. 





| 


| men to peace and concord. His latest 


publication was a protest against the slave 
| trade. 
| He expired on the 17th of April, 
| 1790. The Congress ordered a general 
' mourning of two months throughout the 
United States; nor is it too much to 
| say, that the loss of Benjamin Franklin 
| was felt and deplored throughout th: 
civilized world. 
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A Letter from Silla. ing over you, or possibly you might 
H. , Sept. 1, 1851. meet a British soldier. 

My YounG FRIENDS : — The next place of much consequence 
Fourteen years ago, one bright sum- | is Sherbrooke. It is about thirty miles 
mer morning, I bade adieu to the home 
of my birth, and directed my course to- | limits of two townships, Orford and 
wards the province of Canada. I ecan- | Ascot, and at the mouth of the outlet 
not now tell you how sad I felt as I | of Lake Memphremagog, which empties 
looked for the last time on the old | its waters into the river St. Francis. 
oak trees, under whose shade, for many | It has a court-house, jail and several 
summers, I had played with my sisters | churches; and, for a Canadian town, 
and little brother, and the tall poplars, has considerable enterprise and _ thrift. 
waving high above my head. There 
was the pond, too, the brook and the | icans, (or Yankees,) English, Scotch, 
spring, the orchard and meadow, all | Irish, and Canadians, who are /’rench. 
real and beautiful as ever described in Thirty miles still further north, I 
a book. Neither can I stop to tell | found my new home, and during a resi- 
you about the tender ‘‘ good-by”’ of my | dence of twelve years, | saw many per- 
father and mother. Proceeding by | sons and things new and interesting. | 
stage up the valley of the Connecticut | propose writing a series of letters, tell- 
River, and through the northern part of | ing you about what I saw, and it will 
Vermont, I will introduce you to the | be my wish both to amuse and instruct 

first town over the line separating Can- | those of you who read what I write. 





further north, is situated within the 


The inhabitants are of all sorts, Amer- 





ada from the United States. From your friend, 
Stanstead is a border town, some ten | SILL. 

or twelve miles square, and is there | 

called a township, the word town being | i , Sept. 2, 1851. 


The first strange thing I saw was a 


applied only to those places where the 
people live near together, and in large | canoe, in which I crossed the river St. 
communities, as a city or village, and | Francis. I suppose some little boys 
in distinction from the country. Stan- | would describe it as having been ‘“ dug 
stead has a farming population, and the | right out of a great log,’ something 
“Plain,” or central part, is pleasant | like an old-fashioned ‘ bread-trough,”’ 
and lively, though you would see noth-| only very long and narrow. I was 
ing to remind you that you had left the | obliged to sit very still, for I was much 
United States, unless as on some occa- | afraid it would roll over and turn me 
sions, you might see the British flag wav- ' out into the water. I have had thoughts 
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of telling you about my new home, the 
village, and my neighbors; but I will 
leave those subjects till another time. 

I was one day standing by the win- 
dow, and saw several queer-looking 
men and boys passing the house. They 
were dirty and ragged, and their gar- 
ments seemed to have belonged to some- 
body else, as they were ‘‘a very bad 
fit.’” One boy was bare-headed, and 
his sun-burnt face and bleached hair 
looked as if they had never been coy- 
ered. His coat was large enough for a 
man, reaching nearly to the ground. 
One man wore an old fur cap, much 
ripped and soiled, though it was mid- 
summer. Indeed, they all looked like 
the man in ‘‘ the house that Jack built,”’ 
‘all tattered and torn.”? On their 
shoulders they carried boxes made 
of the rough bark of trees. I asked 
what those strange-looking people were 
carrying, as they seemed filled with 
something very heavy. I was told it 
was ‘‘ salts,’ and of course thought only 
of Epsom or Glauber salts, a medicine 
little folks do not like very well. But 
it was not a medicine. 

Those poor people live in or near the 
forest, and there are many of them yet 
in Canada. They cut down the trees 
to clear the land, in order to make their 
farms. Those trees they cut up so that, 
with a horse or yoke of oxen, they can 
draw the large trunks or bodies togeth- 
er, and pile them up in heaps. The 


limbs and brush, or small branches, are 
piled in other places. 


After the ‘* pil- 


ing’’ is completed, fire is set to the 
heaps, and they are burned to ashes. 
The ashes are gathered into large 
leeches, near some stream of water, and 
ley is extracted by pouring water into 
the ashes, as country children have often 
seen done at home when people are 
preparing to make soap. 

Should it rain before the ashes are 
gathered up from the ground, they are 
entirely spoiled, which is a great disap- 
pointment after so much hard labor has 
been spent. The lye is boiled down in 
large pot-ash kettles placed near the 
leeches, till it becomes a dark, heavy sub- 
stance, called ‘‘salts,’’ or, more properly, 
salts of lye. This is what those poor 
people were carrying on their shoulders. 

They convey it sometimes ten and fif- 
teen miles to stores, to exchange it for 
some of the necessaries of life. Some 
men haye teams, but very many just 
commencing a farm are too poor to own 
a horse or oxen. In that case they 
must hire their heavy piling done by 
exchanging labor or selling a part of 
their ‘‘salts.”’ Sometimes this is all 
done with their hands alone, which is 
extremely laborious. I have known 
many who had no flour, meat or tea, 
but what they procured in that way, 
their chief living being potatoes. The 
country merchants pay these men two 
or three dollars fora hundred-weight of 
their ‘‘salts’’ which they manufacture 
into pearlash or saleratus. The process 
by which this is done I must reserve for 
a future letter. 
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Do you not think this a hard way to 
live? How thankful ought all to be 
who can live so comfortably as can the 
children of New England ! 

Yours truly, 
SILLA. 


Grandfather Whitehead’s 
Lectures to Little-folk. 


My pear titre Boys anp Giris :-— 
Let us consider at this time the draught 
of air which rushes up the chimney ; 
and why the smoke goes up instead of 
coming down; and then from this we 
will go on to explain the construction 
of balloons. 

In the first place let me remind you 
of what I before explained to you, 
namely, that when heat acted upon any 
substance, it had the effect of pushing 
apart the atoms or grains of which that 
body was composed, and making the 
same apparent quantity lighter. Thus 
a cubic foot of air being heated, so ex- 
tended itself that nine parts only could 
be contained in a vessel which before 
held sixteen. I showed you that if the 
cold cubie foot of air weighed six- 
teen grains, the heated air would only 
weigh nine. In other words, heated 
air is lighter than cold air. 

But you will be ready now to inquire 
—what is meant by lightness and weight ? 
Why does heated air ascend, and where 
does it go to? In answer to these 
questions, I might ask others, viz. : — 








Why does cork float in water, and why 
does it not go on rising, instead of 
stopping when it reaches the surface of 
the fluid? And if this cork is so light, 
why does it fall from the hand to the 
ground when I loose it from between my 
fingers ? 

We find that cork floats in water, but 
sinks in air; many kinds of wood 
which float in water sink in oil; and 
substances which float in oil sink in 
spirits of wine. Small balloons, which 
are so constructed as to float in air, 
sink in coal gas; and balloons which 
would float in coal gas, would sink in 
hydrogen gas. We are accustomed to 
explain this by saying that when one 
substance, A, floats in another, B, A 
is lighter than B. We say, for instance 
that iron sinks in water, because it is 
heavier than that fluid, but that it floats 
in quicksilver because it is lighter than 
that beautiful liquid metal. But this 
answer will not satisfy us, because we 
still have to inquire— Why do the 
lighter bodies float and the heavier 
sink? What are heaviness and light- 
ness? You will perhaps reply that 
they are relative terms, expressing the 
weight of one body compared with 
another. But another question still 
arises — What is weight ? 

A man once sat beneath a tree, on 
which the ripe fruit hung ready to drop, 
and while he sat his musing was dis- 
turbed by the sharp crack caused by 
the falling of a yellow apple upon the 
gravel pathway close beside him. A 
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hundred thousand such occurrences had 
happened before, but to those who saw 
them the fact had suggested nothing ; 
the circumstance had been the falling 
of an apple and nothing more —to 
them. But the observer to whom allu- 
sion is now especially made, viewed all, 
even the commonest things, with the 
eye of one who loved wisdom; and he 
immediately asked himself — Why did 
the apple fall? He thought over this 
question for a long while, and reasoned 
upon it with the mind of a mathemati- 
eian, till he learned from this common 
accident the principle upon which it de- 
pended. But that was not all; armed 
with the knowledge thus obtained, he 
unlocked the secrets of that ‘‘ vasty 
deep”’ of blue sky in which the stars 
and planets have their appointed times 
and places. He told the inhabitants 
of the world that the same law which 
made the apple fall kept their globe in 
its place, and prevented its flying off 
into infinite space. The snowy moon, 
which sails so calmly, and holds its 
silent way through the far azure of the 
night ; the solemn planets, that twinkle 
with the light of years bygone; the 
comets, darting with speed electric 
round the sun, from the inconceivable 
abyss which extends behind the span- 
gled curtain of the stars— all perform 
their wondrous movements, and retain 
their majestic permanence by the force 
of that same law that drew the apple to 
the ground. Sir Isaac Newton was the 
philosopher of whom I have spoken ; 


and the power to which I have alluded, 
he named the Arrraction or GRavi- 
TATION. 

All substances are endowed with an 
influence whereby they seek to draw 
other bodies to them. You will have 
observed how the soap-bubbles in a 
basin approach the edge and cling there. 
If you balance the tea-spoon upon the 
edge of the tea-cup, and allow the 
point of it to approach within a quarter 
of an inch of the side, you will find 
that the spoon will be drawn slowly in 
contact with the cup. If you sprinkle 
light dust upon the surface of a bowl of 
water, you will find the particles rush 
together ; and a hundred similar experi- 
ments might be shown to illustrate this 
principle. The larger the body, the 
greater is the attraction exerted, and the 
power increases in proportion as the 
body acted upon is near or distant. 
Hence the earth upon which we live, 
being by far the largest and nearest ob- 
ject of great size, affords the most 
striking manifestations of this power by 
drawing every object to its surface, unless 
it is prevented by some obstacle. That 
other large objects act upon us is proved 
by the effect of the moon, which lifts 
upwards the waters of the ocean, and 
produces tides. The ebb and flow are 
the result of the attraction of gravi- 
tation alternately acting upon the earth 
and the moon. Sometimes the sun and 
moon both draw the waters in the same 
direction, and then we have what are 
known as the high spring-tides. The 
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waters are more easily moved than the 
solid parts of the earth, and therefore 
show more distinctly the influences 
which act upon them; the attraction, 
however, influences both. 

By the attraction of gravitation we 
are held firmly to the earth; and with- 
out it we could not stand, or walk, or 
lie down, or build houses. Horses 
could not draw carriages, nor locomo- 
tive-engines trains. Rain would no 
longer be drawn to the earth, and the 
water of our globe would rush away as 
vapor into infinite space; order would 
cease, and chaos would be triumphant. 

All bodies are acted upon by this 
force, and possess the power of influ- 
encing others. ‘The air is no excep- 
tion to the rule, and is drawn to the 
earth by terrestrial gravity. It will ap- 
pear at first to be a contradiction, but it 
is perfectly true, nevertheless, that this 
attraction, which makes all the particles 
of air press downwards to the surface 
of the earth, is thus the very reason 
why the heated air and smoke from the 
fire rush upwards in thechimney. The 


heated air does not draw the cold air | 


into the room; on the contrary, the 
cold air outside the room, pushing itself 
by its greater weight through the crey- 
ices of windows and doors, thrusts the 
heated air up the chimney. 

This may be easily proved. I have 
here a pair of scales upon the same 


principle as an ordinary weighing- | 


machine used in shops. On either 
scale I have placed a tumbler which 
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| weighs exactly the same as its fellow on 
| the other side. If, now, I pour a little 
| water into the right hand scale, A, the 
left hand scale, B, rises. It rises be- 
cause it is pushed upwards by the beam, 
C, of the scale, the other end of which 
was depressed by the increased weight 
of A. Orthe experiment may be re- 
| versed:—the balance having been 





| placed in exact equilibrium by placing 
| water in both of the glasses, a straw, or 
| small tube, may be used to suck up alittle 
| out of B, which will immediately rise, 
| because it contains fewer particles to be 
acted upon by the attraction of gravita- 
| tion, and it is therefore pushed up by 
'A. ‘To make the application of the 
| experiment still more distinct, I take a 
| glass tube shaped like a capital U, and 
I fit to it two pistons at either end, 
each of which is pressed downwards by 
| an equal weight. Now it will be found, 
| that immediately I remove the weight 
‘from the piston marked B, the weight 
lof the piston A would drive the air 
'down on that side and push up the pis 
lton B. In the same manner, the fire 
| having heated the air in the chimney, 
and having thus removed the pressure 


downwards, destroys the balance which 
| had previously existed, so that the cold 
‘air which presses equally in all direc- 
tions with a pressure of fifteen pounds 
‘to the square inch, pushes itself into 
the room, and draws the heated air up 
the tube of brick, which we call the 
chimney. 

| If you take a spoonful of liquid tea 
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cual asaaeenine 
from the cup, the space from which you 
took the fluid is immediately filled up ; 
or if I bore a hole at the side of a cask 
full of water, the liquid rushes out 
horizontally ; and we learn, from ob- 
serving these and similar facts, that 
the pressure of fluids and gases is 
equal in all directions. The cause of 
this is to be found in the ease with 
which the particles of fluids and gases 
move over each other. If I take a 
quantity of small leaden shot, which, 
from the facility with which one pellet 
moves over the smooth surface of 
another, may be said to bear some anal- 
ogy to a fiuid, I should endeavor to pile 
them into an upright column in vain, 
unless they were supported at the sides. 

Having already occupied rather more 
than my usual time, I find I must post- 
pone my promised lecture upon balloons 
till next time. Before I bid you good- 
by, let me, however, recall to your 
mind the anecdote I have given you in 
this lecture about the philosopher and 
the apple, and remind you that the best 
proof of your admiration of that great 
man (Sir Isaac Newton) will be given 
by imitating his habit of considering 
everything which happens in nature as 
worthy of attentive observation, and 
remembering that it is under the diree- 
tion, of the great Ruler and Architect 
who has benevolently provided that the | 
field of knowledge shall never be ex- 
hausted, but always afford new pleasure | 
and instruction to those who labor ear- 
nestly therein. 
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Lecture on Smoky Chim- 
neys. 


** You said, father, that one of these 
days you would give me a little lecture 
on smoky chimneys.” 

‘“‘T did, Edwin; and if you can 
render any good reason why I should 
do it now, you shall at once have my 
lecture.”’ 

‘Then I will give you two reasons, 
father; you said, yesterday, that we 
should always fulfil our promises as 
soon as possible; and that what we can 
do to-day ought not to be put off till 
to-morrow.” 

‘“ Very good; you shall not wait 
another minute, for I will begin now ; 
only let me just ask you if you know 
what smoke is, and why it goes up the 
chimney at all.”’ 

‘‘Oh, smoke is—is—smoke; and 
it goes up the chimney because the 
chimney is made for it to go up.”’ 

‘* Your answer is far from being the 
best that might be given, and the latter 
part of it reminds me of a boy who, 
when asked what was the use of flies; 
said, to be food for spiders; and when 
asked for what purpose spiders were 
made, replied, why to eat up the flies, 
to be sure.”’ 

‘*Then you must please to tell me, 
Pepe instead of asking me questions.”’ 

Perhaps that will be the better 
mode. Smoke, then, is very small 


sation of the coal, which, though 
‘separated from the larger lumps by 
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combustion, are not consumed ; and the ‘*T will tell you. Remember, it jg 
reason why smoke goes up the chimney | the heated air that takes the smoke up 
is, that the air passing into and over | the chimney, and the hotter it is the 
the fire, becoming lighter by being | more rapidly it ascends. If, then, the 
heated, ascends and carries the smoke | chimney be damp, the heated air is so 


up the chimney.” much chilled that it will not carry 
“Tt seems very simple and plain|up the smoke. It is the same when 
when we know it.”’ there is a hole or a crack in the chim- 


‘*So do most things, however they | ney, or when the chimney is too wide 
may have puzzled us before. As the | at the bottom.” 
smoke ascends it meets with resistance} ‘‘ Why does the chimney smoke 
from the colder air and the different | when the flue is short ?”’ 
currents, and thus it is turned round} ‘‘The higher the smoke ascends 
and round ; but I must tell you why | when the flue is hot, the faster it goes ; 
some chimneys smoke.”’ therefore, the higher the flue the fiercer 
“Yes ; I want to know what makes | the draught. When the flue is short 
them smoke, and how they are to be | the fire is sluggish, the smoke never ac- 
cured.”’ quires its full speed, and the wind and 
‘*A chimney is very apt to smoke | the rain have more influence over a 
if it is damp, no fire having been used | short funnel than they have over a long 
in the grate for some time; or when it | one.” 
is cracked and out of repair; or when| ‘‘I can tell why the chimney smokes 
it is too wide at the bottom; or when|in gusty weather; it is because the 
the flue or funnel, the part through | wind blows the smoke down again: but 
which the smoke passes, is very short; |I do not know why a chimney smokes 
or when the top of the chimney has | for want of fresh air.”’ 
higher objects near it; or when there/ ‘Listen. If you take a spadeful 
are two fires in the same room, the one | of earth from the garden, you leave a 
robbing the other of the air; or in}hole: but if you take a pitcher of 
gusty weather: but the principal cause | water from a pond, you do not leave a 
why chimneys smoke is, because the | hole; because the surrounding water 
room in which the fire is burning is not | runs into the void space and fills it up. 
| sufficiently supplied with fresh air.” | It is just the same with air; the 
‘If you had been a builder, you | moment a part is taken away, that 
could hardly know more about chim-| moment other air supplies its place. 
neys. But you have not made it plain | Do you not see, then, that if the heated 
to me why a chimney smokes in all | air goes up the chimney, the fresh air, 
if the room is not otherwise supplied, 














these cases.”’ 
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will come down the chimney to supply | slate or two at the top of your chimney, 


its place, and in coming down it will, of 
course, bring down the smoke with it ?”’ 

‘‘T understand it better now; but 
how is a smoky chimney to be cured ?”’ 

“Tn the same way that a doctor 
cures his patient. He first finds out 
his disease, and then prescribes medi- 
cine according to the case: if a chim- 
ney be only damp, the fire of itself 
will soon cure it; if it be out of condi- 
tion it must be repaired ; if too wide at 
the bottom, it must be be somewhat 
enclosed ; and if too short, it must be 
built up higher.” 

“But suppose there 
enough to supply the fire, what can be 
done then? ”’ 

‘Tf sufficient air does not come into 
the room through the key-hole, and un- 
der and above the door, the best of all 
modes is, I believe, to have a pipe car- 
ried under the floor, with one end open 
to the air outside the house, and the 
other end opening by the hearth near 
the fender; fresh air will thus be sup- 
plied, without occasioning a draught 
through the room. There are few 
smoky chimneys that might not be 
cured by a prudent application of these 
rules. I will finish my lecture by tell- 
ing you a story. Even if you have 
heard it before, never mind, for it is 


Abel Grove had a 


is not air 


worth repeating. 


smoky chimney ; it made him cross, his 
wife cross, and their lodger cross; so 
that little comfort was to be found in 
the cottage night or day. 


“Put a 





if you want to cure it,’ said a slater. 
‘Slates will never do,’ said a glazier, 
‘there must be a whirligig in the win- 
dow.’ ‘Neither slates nor whirligigs 
will keep your chimney from smoking,’ 
said a bricklayer, ‘you must have it 
bricked up closer at the bottom.’ 
Poor Abel was so puzzled by these dif- 
ferent opinions that what to do he did 
not know. ‘Listen to me, Abel,’ 
said old Abraham Ireland, ‘try the slate 
plan first, for that is the easiest and 
the cheapest ; the whirligig next; and, 
if both fail, it will be time enough to 
employ the bricklayer.” Abel had a 
slate or two put on his chimney, and it 
mended the draught a little; he had a 
whirligig fixed in his window, and that 
mended the draught more; but when 
the bricklayer had somewhat enclosed 
the fire-place, the smoky chimney was 
thoroughly cured. Abel was again 
good-tempered, his wife was good-tem- 
pered, and the lodger was good-tem- 
pered, and the cottage was one of the 
most comfortable habitations in the vil- 
lage. It is a wise course in a difficulty 
to listen to advice, to turn it over in 
our minds, and, if it appears good, to 
act upon it, not rashly, but prudently. 
This mode of proceeding may be put in 
practice on a hundred occasions; for it 
will lighten a care and lessen a trouble 
quite as well as it will cure a smoky 
chimney.”’ 

‘*Thank you, father; I thank you. 
I will try to remember the lecture, and 
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I feel sure that I shall not soon forget 
your tale of the smoky chimney.”’ 


“JT won’t be a minute!” 


‘“*T won’t be a minute!” is the ex- 
cuse to others, and often to ourselves, 
for turning aside from the pursuit of 
some important plan, to gratify a petty 
curiosity, or other equally worthless 
feeling. 

I had promised J. B—, on Thurs- 
day, to meet him at several places in 
London, on points of business of great 
consequence to me, upon which de- 
pended the issue of certain legal pro- 
ceedings pending between us. I break- 
fasted with him in the morning, at his 
house at Greenwich, and we came up 
to the city together. Everything prom- 
ised well for a settlement satisfactory to 
me, till my unlucky disregard of the 
value of ‘‘ just one minute ”’ destroyed 
all the plans which had taken time, and 
labor, and money, to bring into such 
a promising position. 

‘*T won’t be a minute,’’ said I, turn- 
ing aside from my companion, and stop- 
ping at a shop window to admire some 
prints. They were beautiful, —and I 
could soon overtake J. B—, so in I 
went to inquire the prices. The shop- 
man was obliging and I was delighted ; 
and thus two minutes fled. With a 
hurried step I reéntered the street, un- 
der the impression that a quickened 
pace would presently bring me to my 





Llpsincasisteasenmeedsnaicloedauai Laman 
companion’s side. An accident, how. 
ever, had happened in the crowded 
thoroughfare, and five minutes more 
elapsed before I could get a fair start to 
overtake my friend ; and then, in walk- 
ing quicker than the mass, I found that 
I was not only impeded by the passen- 
gers I met, but, moreover, by those 
whom I overtook. ‘‘ Five minutes to 
twelve!”’ said my watch. At twelve 
we had agreed to meet a legal gentle- 
man of noted punctuality at his cham- 
bers in Chancery Lane, but I was only 
yet in Cheapside. At the crossing near 
St. Paul’s, the tide of carriages, cabs, 
and omnibuses, rendered it impossible 
for me to get on without considerable 
delay, and the clock reminded me that 
the time for our appointment was al- 
ready passed before I entered Ludgate 
Hill. 

‘‘Ten minutes past twelve!”’ said 
my watch, when, annoyed and heated, I 
tapped at the door of Mr. Law’s cham- 
bers. Rap, rap, rap. Noanswer. J. 
B— must have called, transacted his 
business, and gone. Rap, rap, rap! No 
answer still. A clock in the vicinity 
chimed ‘‘a quarter past,’’ and at half 
past we were to have met another profes- 
sional man at Somerset House. I could 
not, nevertheless, give up the idea of 
seeing Mr. Law, knowing what had been 
done, without an effort ; so I knocked at 
the door of the adjoining rooms. ‘‘ Mr. 
Law is likely to be found at the regis- 
trar’s office,”’ said the inmate ; so thither 
I hurried. I had some trouble in find- 
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ing the place ; and when I had done so, 
I learned from the porter that Mr. Law 
and a friend had been there, but had 
gone away—whither, no one knew. 
The clock chimed half past, and I was 
more than five minutes’ walk from Som- 
erset House. I resolved to take a cab, 
but not one could be had, so, hurriedly 
walking away, I rushed to endeavor to 
keep my second appointment. 

‘Twenty-three minutes to one 
said my watch, as, almost breathless, I 
sprang up the stairs at Somerset House. 
The official informed me with coolness 
that J. B— had been waiting several 
minutes for me, and that, as I had not 
kept the other engagement, he had con- 
cluded that I had no objection to the 
law-suit proceeding —and so had left 
just in time to catch one of the Green- 
wich steamboats at Hungerford pier. 

‘Sixteen minutes to one!”’ said my 
watch. I rushed into the Strand. 
““Cabman, drive me with all haste to 
Hungerford pier,”’ said I, jumping into 
the vehicle, and smashing my hat 
against the top. Away we went, as 
fast as the lean horse could carry us. 
“‘ Every moment is of importance,’’ I 
shouted through the window to the 
driver, who lashed his poor beast to a 
gallop. 

‘Fourteen minutes to one!”’ said 
my watch, as I rushed on to the pier. 
‘‘ Just too late, sir,’ said the money- 
taker; ‘‘our boats leave here every 


quarter of an hour, and the last has 
99 


19? 


’ 


been gone just one minute / 


I missed J. B—, who refused after- 
wards to enter into any negotiations for 
the settlement of our dispute ; the law- 
suit went on, and I had to pay damages 
and costs. 

The moral is plain: — Never allow 
any good opportunity to pass, or tt 
may chance that insuperable difficul- 
ties will prevent its ever being over- 
taken. 


Guaxsprare. —It is interesting to 
witness to what an extent the thoughts 
and words of this wonderful writer are 
copied. 

In the churchyard at Plymouth, 
Mass., is the grave of a child, with this 
beautiful and touching inscription upon 
the stone : — 

‘“‘God knows what a man he might 
have made: we know he died a most 
rare boy.”’ 

In the play of Cymbeline, Act iv., 
Belarius says to the disguised Imogen, 
supposed dead, — 

‘*Thou blessed thing! Jove knows 
what man thou might’st have made; 
but I, thou diedst a most rare boy, of 


melancholy ! ”’ 


Toe Artantic Sreamsurpe. — This 
noble vessel, of the ‘‘ Collins Line,’’ is 
276 feet long, and 45 feet wide. The 
machinery consists of two engines, each 
of 500 horse power. To “‘ keep up the 


| steam,’’ fifty tons of coal are daily con- 
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sumed. The diameter: of the paddle- 
wheels is 36 feet; the floats are fifteen 
feet long. The saloons are fitted up in 
a most elegant style. Rose, satin, and 
olive woods, rich gilding, elaborate 
painting, costly carpeting, contribute 
to the magnificence of these ‘‘ palace 
halls.”’ 

Long may it be before ‘‘sea-weed ”’ 
floats in them, or it be said, — 


** She rides the surge no more !”’ 


Reapine. — A taste for reading will 
always carry you into the best possible 
company, and enable you to converse 
with men who will instruct you by their 
wisdom, and charm you by their wit; 
who will soothe you when fretted, refresh 
you when weary, counsel you when per- 
plexed, and sympathize with you at all 
times. — G. S. Hilliard. 


TrrRaDE AGAINST Dress.—Decker, an 
old author, says :—‘‘ Good clothes are 
the embroidered trappings of pride, and 
good cheer the very root of gluttony. 
Did man, think you, come into the 
world wrangling about no better matters 
than all his life-time to search in Birchin- 
lane for whale-bone doublets, or for pies 
of nightingales’ tongues in Heliogaba- 
lus’ kitchen? No, no; the first suit of 
apparel that ever mortal man put on 
came neither from the mercer’s shop nor 
the merchant’s warehouse. Adam was 
great in nobody’s silks and velvets. 





The silk-worms had something else to do, 
in those days, than to set up looms and 
be free of the weavers. The patent for 
starch could by no means be signed.” 


_ WE are sent to the ant to learn in- 
dustry ; to the dove to learn innocency ; 
to the serpent to learn wisdom; and 


| why not go to the robin redbreast, 


who chants as cheerfully in winter as 
in summer, to learn equanimity and 
patience ? 


Tue greatest pleasure of life is love ; 
the greatest treasure is contentment; 
the greatest possession is health; the 
greatest ease is sleep; the greatest 
medicine is a true friend. — Sir VW. 
Temple. 


Tnere is not one quality that is traly 
amiable in a man, which is not equally 
so in woman ; and there is not one vice 
or folly which ought not to be equally 
detestable in both. 


Men are too apt to lay before them 
the actions of great men, and neglect 
what is more important— the motives 
of their models. 


Peace is that harmony in the state 
that health is in the body. 





About 


Come, read my anecdotes of dogs. 
First, you want to know about the one 
in the picture. He is a lively water 
spaniel; just out of the brook, you 
see, with little John’s stick, which he 
splashed in through the lilies, right 
boldly, to bring to his young master. 

‘* Now throw it up to me, good fel- 
low,” says John, striking his hands 
upon his knees. 

There is a good deal of company and 
amusement for me in a clever dog. 

In the little village where I lived, 
long before I ever thought of making so 
many Magazines for my young friends, 
there was a famous Newfoundland dog, 
owned by a family that came from the 
north. Prince had many amiable qual- 
ities. He was as kind to the little chil- 
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Dogs. 


dren of the family as their own mother 
could be. William, the oldest boy, 
made a complete harness for the dog, 
and it was a pretty sight to see him draw 
Georgiana, William’s youngest sister, 
about the village in the little willow 
wagon. You would hardly believe the 
creature could be so strong. He would 
take the little carriage so fast along that 
the little girl’s curls would stream out 
behind, while she would clap her hands 
and laugh merrily. 

But Prince had one great failing, I 
grieve to say. He was at perfect war 
with the whole tribe of cats. Perhaps, 
while a puppy, he got his nose scratched ; 
at any rate, no sooner did a cat cross 
his path, than he would off, pell-mell, 
full drive to catch her. Of course the 
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ipsa piety algae: 
sumed. The diameter.of the = The silk-worms had something else to do, 


wheels is 36 feet; the floats are fifteen 
feet long. The saloons are fitted up in 
a most elegant style. Rose, satin, and 
olive woods, rich gilding, elaborate 
painting, costly carpeting, contribute 
to the magnificence of these ‘‘ palace 
halls.”’ 

Long may it be before ‘‘sea-weed ”’ 
floats in them, or it be said, — 


in those days, than to set up looms and 
be free of the weavers. The patent for 
starch could by no means be signed.” 


_ We are sent to the ant to learn in- 
dustry ; to the dove to learn innocency ; 
to the serpent to learn wisdom; and 
why not go to the robin redbreast, 
‘* She rides the surge no more !”’ who chants as cheerfully in winter as 
in summer, to learn equanimity and 

patience ? 

Reapina. — A taste for reading will 
always carry you into the best possible 
company, and enable you to converse 
with men who will instruct you by their | the greatest treasure is contentment; 
wisdom, and charm you by their wit;| the greatest possession is health ; the 
who will soothe you when fretted, refresh | greatest ease is sleep; the greatest 
you when weary, counsel you when per-| Medicine is a true friend. — Sir W. 
plexed, and sympathize with you at all | Zemple. 
times. — G. S. Hilliard. 


Tne greatest pleasure of life is love ; 


Tere is not one quality that is truly 


TrrapE AGAINST Dress.—Decker, an | amiable in a man, which is not equally 
old author, says :—‘‘ Good clothes are | 80 in woman ; and there is not one vice 
the embroidered trappings of pride, and | or folly which ought not to be equally 
good cheer the very root of gluttony. | detestable in both. 

Did man, think you, come into the 

world wrangling about no better matters 

than all his life-time to search in Birchin-| MeN are too apt to lay before them 
lane for whale-bone doublets, or for pies | the actions of great men, and neglect 
of nightingales’ tongues in Heliogaba-| what is more important—the motives 
lus’ kitchen? No, no; the first suit of | of their models. 

apparel that ever mortal man put on 

came neither from the mercer’s shop nor 

the merchant’s warehouse. Adam was| Peace is that harmony in the state 
great in nobody’s silks and velvets. ! that health is in the body. 
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VomE, read my anecdotes of dogs. 
First, you want to know about the one 
in the picture. He is a lively water 
spaniel; just out of the brook, you 
see, with little John’s stick, which he 
splashed in through the lilies, right 
boldly, to bring to his young master. 

‘‘ Now throw it up to me, good fel- 
low,’ says John, striking his hands 
upon his knees. 

There is a good deal of company and 
amusement for me in a clever dog. 

In the little village where I lived, 
long before I ever thought of making so 
many Magazines for my young friends, 
there was a famous Newfoundland dog, 
owned by a family that came from the 
north. Prince had many amiable qual- 
ities. He was as kind to the little chil- 
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dren of the family as their own mother 
could be. William, the oldest boy, 
made a complete harness for the dog, 
and it was a pretty sight to see him draw 
Georgiana, William’s youngest sister, 
about the village in the little willow 
wagon. You would hardly believe the 
creature could be so strong. He would 
take the little carriage so fast along that 
the little girl’s curls would stream out 
behind, while she would clap her hands 
and laugh merrily. 

But Prince had one great failing, I 
grieve to say. He was at perfect war 
with the whole tribe of cats. Perhaps, 
while a puppy, he got his nose scratched ; 
at any rate, no sooner did a cat cross 
his path, than he would off, pell-mell, 
full drive to catch her. Of course the 
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cats would take to the trees, and when | ordered to the new residence of the 
well up, they would look down with an | gentleman. 
air of defiance, and perhaps spit at him. | This very probable arrangement was 

There was one old black cat that | wholly inexplicable to the dog. He 
Prince hated worse than he did a bare | was bound to have his: paper, and fol- 
bone. Prince loved to souse into the | lowed the man with sundry sharp looks, 
water on a warm day, and, with an eye | that were, in the best form he could put 
to connecting a little business with his | them, invitations to ‘‘ hand over.”’ 
pleasure, he often would seize black} At last, after going half a mile, the 
Tom by the neck, and swim with him man, seeing that the dog was not to be 
to the middle of the mill-pond, and then | put off, and being pleased with his 
let him go! Oh! how we boys used to | fidelity, threw him out a paper. No 
scream, to be a little out of sight and | sooner had it struck the ground, than 
see that done, and it was, many times. | the dog seized it and set off for his home 

Prince, I suppose, has long been | at full speed, to atone for the unusual 

gone. ‘The little wagon I saw last year. | delay. 
It looked dusty and old. The little} Now, if I ever go to Greenfield again, 
girl, whose healthy cheeks I have seen | —and it is one of the fairest spots in New 
grow red with the excitement of her | England to visit again and again, —I 
ride, and William, my companion and | mean to find that dog out, and if he has 
dear friend, are among the dwellers in | not a handsome brass collar already 
that solemn city of the dead, — Mount | about his neck, Ill buy one for him 
Auburn ! | with my own money. 

I read in some newspaper, lately, an} I had the good fortune to meet with 
account of a sagacious dog in Green-| another good story of a dog, which you 
field, Mass. I can only give it to my | will enjoy reading. 
young readers from memory. He was in the habit of going every 

It seems the dog had been trained to | morning, with a penny in his mouth, to 
go down to the road at a stated time | the same butcher’s shop, and purchasing 
every Saturday, to receive from the | his breakfast like a gentleman’s dog 
post-rider the paper for which his mas-| as he is. But it happened, one cold 
ter was a subscriber. It happened that | morning the past winter, that when go- 
the farm was sold, and the new proprie- | ing to the shop he found it closed, and 
tor retained the dog. The Saturday | he was under the necessity of either 
following the transfer, the dog departed | waiting for the keeper, or looking for a 
at the usual time to wait for the news-| breakfast somewhere else. Hunger 
man. When he appeared, he had noth- | probably constrained him to take the 
ing for him. The paper had been | latter alternative ; and off he started for 
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another butcher’s shop nearest to his} The Balance: or the Magic 


favorite resort. Arriving there, he de- 
posited his money upon the block, and 
smacked his chops for breakfast, as usual ; 
but the butcher, instead of answering 
the demand of his customer, as a gentle- 
man ought, brushed the coin into the 
till, and drove the dog out of the shop! 

Such disgraceful proceedings on the 
part of the man very naturally ruffled 
the temper of the brute ; but, as there 
was no alternative, he was obliged to 
submit. 

The next morning, however, when 
his master furnished him with the coin 
for the purchase of his breakfast, the 
dog, instead of going to the shop where 
he had been accustomed to trade, went 
immediately to the shop where he was 
so unceremoniously ejected the day be- 
fore, laid his penny upon the block, and, 
with a growl, as much as to say, ‘‘ You 
don’t play any more tricks upon tray- 
ellers,”’ placed his paw upon the money. 

The butcher, not liking to risk, 
under such a demonstration, the per- 
petration of a similar fraud, handed him 
over a good slice of meat, and was 
about to appropriate the penny as he 
had the day previous; but the dog, 
quicker than he, made way with the 
meat in an instant, and, seizing the 
penny in his mouth, made off to the 
shop of his more honest acquaintance, 
where, by the purchase of a second 
breakfast, he made up for his fast of the 
day before. 


Mirror. 


On the borders of a thick and bosky 
wood, two travellers met by chance. 
Finding no better company, they both 
agreed to journey together. 

The wood through which their path 
lay, and which it was thus agreed that 
they should explore in each other’s 
society, was what is called a rouel wood ; 
that is, a wood intersected by numer- 
ous paths, all meeting in the middle at 
one common point, like the spokes of a 
wheel. 

As the two journeyed on, they soon 
found that the entire path which they 
had selected was strewed with thorns. 
Still they pursued their way, not choos- 
ing to be daunted by the very first dif- 
ficulty they encountered, but remem- 
bering that it is wiser sometimes to bear 
with the lesser evils that lie about our 
path, than to rush heedlessly upon oth- 
ers of which we know not the extent. 
The perseverance of the two wayfarers 
was soon amply repaid. 

They had not proceeded far before 
the ground seemed to change beneath 
their feet as if by magic. Where be- 
fore the whole pathway had appeared 
crowded on every side with prickly 
briars, flowers now sprang up around 
their feet. Sweet airs came breathing 
between the close branches of the for- 
est trees, where lately not a breath was 
stirring; and the hitherto unbroken 
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silence became all at once filled with 
the merry music of birds. 

As Downheart and Cheery—for so 
were the travellers named — drew near 
to the centre of the wood, they could 
see quite plainly the point at which all 
the paths met. 

As the eyes of the two were directed 
towards the same spot, they both at one 
and the same time uttered an exclama- 
tion of astonishment. In the heart of 
the forest, in its bright green centre — 
for the grass there was brighter than the 
emerald and greener than the green sea 
waves—in the heart of the verdant 
wood stood a woman, beautiful as the 
dawn! In one hand she carried a pair 
of golden scales. In the other was 
held a mirror of rare device. 

‘* Where, except from the skies, can 
the woman have dropped !”’ exclaimed 
Cheery. ‘‘ Look how fixed she stands ; 
as if she had stood there since the 
world began. She is beautiful as we 
picture the angels. Let us hasten on. 
Be her purpose what it may, I will an- 
swer for it that she presents herself here 
in our path for good rather than for 
evil.”’ 

But Downheart drew back in fear. 
‘“‘Nay,”’ he cried, ‘‘let us rather re- 
trace our steps. The woman is no 


doubt an enchantress; we shall be be- 
witched here in this wild and lonely 
wood, and never find our way out 
again.” 

While they yet delayed to advance, 
Downheart dreading to plunge deeper | 
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into the recesses of the wood, and 
Cheery urging him forward, the beauti- 
ful apparition beckoned to them, and 
encouraged them with the sweetest 
smiles to approach the spot where she 
stood. Her voice, too, sounded clear 
through the woody labyrinth, like the 
tinkling of a solitary sheep-bell among 
the untrodden Alps. 

‘* Approach without fear,’’ she said. 
‘‘Tamno enchantress. Men call me by 
various names, to none of which I have 
any claim. Some name me Fate — 
some call me Chance; others have 
termed me Fortune and painted me 
blind; that was an error. It is my fol- 
lowers who are blind, and not I. To 
you, Downheart,”” she continued, ad- 
dressing the one who had shrunk from 
her, ‘‘to you I appear a formidable 
enemy —a wicked enchantress. You, 
Cheery,”’ she added, speaking to the 
other, ‘‘ believe me to be nothing less 
than a gracious Guardian Spirit. I am 
neither the one nor the other. My real 
name is Libra. My dwelling is in the 
centre of this great wheel — this place 
of many paths, which in another lan- 
guage is called the world. Here I 
stand forever. I bear in my hand the 
mirror of men’s minds; and I carry 
the scales of human happiness and 
misery.”’ 

As she spoke, she held out the mir- 
ror before the eyes of Downheart and 
Cheery. 

‘‘ Ah!” cried out Cheery, in an 
ecstacy of delight, ‘‘ what lovely things 
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Isee! There are palaces, and a great 
sparkling ocean, and a garden of flow- 
ers, and jewels! And what a wonder- 
ful sunlight is showered over all!” 

‘Bah!’ said Downheart, turning a 
scornful glance at the mirror. “I see 
nothing but paltry hovels built of clay. 
Palaces indeed! As for your ocean, 
why, it is nothing but a muddy stream. 
What you call flowers seem to me only 
nettles. Your jewels are bits of broken 
glass. And as for the sunlight, why, 
the whole mirror is in darkness; so 
heavy are the clouds spread over all, 
that I can searcely trace out the objects 
reflected in the glass.” 

**So it is!’’ eried the bearer of the 
‘* You both see with your minds 
Now try 


mirror. 
rather than with your eyes. 
the scales.”’ 

So saying, she held them aloft, and 
desired Cheery to place himself in one, 
and Downheart to occupy the other. 

‘“‘There,’’ said Libra, as they took 
their places, ‘‘now remember that he 
whose scale weighs the heavier is the 
happier man of the two.’”’ 

Down went Cheery! while Down- 
heart literally kicked the beam ! 

‘‘ How is this?’* asked Libra. ‘‘ Are 
you,”’ she said to Downheart, ‘‘so bar- 
ren of wealth that you can purchase no 
joy the world affords ?”’ 

‘“‘ Not I,” answered Downheart, look- 
ing very gloomy. ‘‘My coffers are 
filled with gold; and I am this day 
journeying in search of broad lands, 


which I intend to purchase.’ 
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‘And you?” said Libra, looking in- 
quiringly at Cheery. 

‘“‘T have not a penny in my purse! ”’ 
he answered cheerfully. ‘‘I am but a 
poor traveller in search of work.’’ 

Then Libra said to them : ‘‘ Farewell, 
my friends. My mirror I leave with 
you. If you look for the scales — be- 
hold! they are on high. The balance 
of human happiness and misery is held 
— there !”’ 

The voice ceased. The vision of the 
fair woman was no longer to be seen. 
But as the night deepened around the 
travellers’ way, they both distinctly saw 
traced out upon the pure clear sky — 
the Balance set among the stars. 


Mark Forrester’s Visit to 
the Town of 


I rook advantage of a little leisure, 
during the last month, to visit a once 
familiar neighborhood, to which, in my 
busiest hours, my mind sometimes 
wanders. It was the scene of one of 
my earliest attempts at school-keeping, 
as it is called. I spent several winters 
of my youthful strength with the 
worthy children of this good town. 
There were hours of that-time which 
were unfriendly, but their memory is 
dim compared with that of days and 
days which knew no interruption to the 
kind feeling which sprang up between 
pupils and teacher. How I loved 
those children! Before me all the day, 
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with grateful eyes for all I did for them, 
they were no less present in the ranks 
for whom in my frequent dreams I 
labored. 

I was sad as any when the last day 
came. The connection between pupil 
and teacher was then to be dissolved. 
With a trembling voice and hand I bade 
adieu to faces grown familiar and dear, 
hoping that they might still continue to 
enjoy the happiness which seemed the 
promise of their life’s bright morning. 

Many were the suggestions I left 
behind me; seed sown by the wayside, 
and on good and willing ground. Years 
must elapse to disclose the harvest it 
would bear. 

And now a long season had elapsed 
since here was the little world for which 
Iso gladly did all in my power, and 
that too little. But though these years 
had thinned my hairs and weakened my 
step, it must be they had left my heart 
and all its early affections as young as 
ever. 

The cars, without whose friendly aid 
I could not have ventured so far from 
my ordinary duties, took me within a 
mile or two of the homes I proposed vis- 
iting. The afternoon was so fine that I 
took my valise in one hand, and my 
cane in the other, and started on foot 


on my way. 
Thirty years had changed the road, 
I soon found, as well as everything else. 
I thanked the builders in my heart for 
saving me useless tacks and bends. 
‘‘What is your name, my little | 


fellow?” I said to a bright boy by the 
roadside, who took off his hat and 
bowed to me respectfully as I passed. 

‘* Frank Raymond, sir,’’ answered the 
boy. 

‘* And what was your mother’s name?’ 

“J don’t know, sir, but I’ll run up 
the hill and see.’’ 

*““No, no, Master Frank, I think I 
know, now.’’ I recognized some of the 
features of one of my pleasant scholars. 
I soon found myself at the door, and 
was remembered, and warmly welcomed. 
An hour was all too short to glance at 
the changes which had taken place 
since [I was there. New houses were 
interspersed among buildings which still 
sheltered friends whose hospitality I had 
not forgotten. I went on from door to 
door. Occasionally I found some of 
the children at first shy of me, but I 
soon brought them to my side. I called 
at the new homes, and found there the 
heads of families answering to the 
names I had so often called over and 
found ‘‘ present.”’ 

It gratified me much to witness the 
prosperity which was apparent on every 
hand. ‘Trees, fruit-bearing trees, had 
changed the landscape. Hills that 
were bare, were now covered with 
thrifty orchards. On the right, and on 
the left, as I walked on with an exhil- 
arated step, I beheld the certain results 
of intelligence, temperance and indus- 
try. 
If I found that many that I had 
known had passed on to the next stage 
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of our being, it was pleasant to feel that | fore I urged the digging of a cellar 


the world, that the neighborhood, was | under the barn, for which there was a 
better for their having lived. most excellent opportunity. This I 
I stopped before nightfall and supped | found had been done, and in the valua- 
with some true friends, and then walked | ble room which such an arrangement 
on to the house where I boarded when | afforded, large piles of compost were 
‘the master,’’ where I was expected to | gathered, and more comely and conven- 
pass the night. The sides of the snug |ient farm vehicles than those which 
little cottage threw back the bright moon- | ‘‘ braved the sunshine and the storm” 
beams as I approached, and, nestled | of yore, now securely housed. Instead 
among the over-hanging trees, I thought | of the unsightly pig-sty, hard by the 
I had never seen a country home look | dwelling, a portion of the cellar was 
more lovely. How the picture of the | set apart for the pig to flourish and get 
past glided before my mind! I stopped | fat in. 
by the wayside and pondered. The orchard, from whose scattering, 
By the spot where I stood there was | grass-bound trees, I ate tolerable apples, 
formerly an old ruined building, which | always supplying in number for their 
the little runaway Dutch boy set on/ want cf size, had ‘‘ passed away,”’ and 
fire the night before the last examination. | almost as far as I could see over the 
We thought that his guilty conscience | sunny slope, straight rows of dark 
feared that avenging spirits might be | green trees were bending with the rich 
lurking behind those dismal walls, which | harvest soon to be gathered. 
he had to pass often tremblingly by.| ‘‘ How many barrels of apples do you 
No, I shall never forget the cry of fire | expect to have this year?”’ I asked of 
which the blaze, streaming up, called | one of my old scholars, who was now 
out from the family. The first vessels| reaping the reward of his judicious 
that could be seized were filled at the | labors. 
pump, and borne to the conflagration.| ‘‘ Between four and five hundred,”’ 
I had a pail half-full of water, with|he replied. It did me good to walk 
which I considerably outran a young) between those loaded trees. The 
man carrying a brass kettle. | ground was highly manured, and no 
It was far into the night before we | weeds or grass could I see near the 
broke up our circle. I had reviewed | smooth and shining trunks. I had urged 
with my old friends the history of the | just such a course to my young friend, 
neighborhood for thirty years. | and now the result was indeed beautiful. 
The next day I walked out, after a | [ was pleased with his arrangements for 
bountiful breakfast, to see if I could | keeping his apples. He said they were 
While there be-| to be shipped in November, and not 





recognize the farm. 
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barrelled till then. The apples are 
brought in to the barn floor in baskets, 
and then put into long bins, made 
with slat-sides and bottoms, so as to ad- 
mit a free passage of air. All heating 
and sweating of the apples is thus 
avoided. The apples are assorted and 
put up for market here with great de- 
spatch and convenience. 

I was next shown a fine Isabella 
grape vine, growing upon the south side 
of the house. My friend invited me to 
try the fruit, which hung in tempting 
clusters. Although there had been a 
severe frost, the leaves of the vine were 
still green, and — my word for it — the 
bunches under them were delicious 
enough. This vine, he told me, drew 
its whole support from the house sewer, 
and I wish all of my young readers had 
such a vine to “‘sit under.’”? Do you 
think I am whimsical? I believe in 
the humanizing influence of a grape 
vine, tastefully trained around the door 
and windows of a dwelling. A daily 
glance at its spreading foliage and 
swelling fruit will make a man loving 
and gentle —I know it will. 

It was not far from my old ‘‘ board- 
ing-place,’’ now changed to such a para- 
dise, to the district school-house. — 
Thither I bent my steps. A new sur- 


prise awaited me here. As I drew near 


to the old spot I found a new edifice, of 
ample size and beautiful proportions, had 
taken the place of the unattractive 
building, once so near the highway. 
The new schoolhouse was in the centre 
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of half an acre of ground, which was a 
complete grove of trees of all kinds, 
The rainbow hues of the maples fell in 
glorious contrast with the dark green 
pines. It was a beautiful spot. I 
walked on around the outside, in a neat 
path, where it seemed so still and holy 
that I felt as if bound by a spell. 
There was a little brook murmuring 
along, and further on I found a long 
seat, upon which I sat down to read the 
mottoes and legends nailed to the 
waving trees. 

[I read ‘‘ Excelsior,’ ‘‘ Hope,” 
** God is love,’’ ‘“‘ Union,’’ **‘ Forbear- 
ance,’’ ‘‘ Good for evil,” ‘“‘ Be kind to 
each other,’’ ‘‘God is everywhere,” 
“Time flies,’ and many others. 
There were also some appropriate lines 
of poetry : — 


| ** Come to the woods ! from the homes of men, 
And thy weary heart shall be glad again ; 

| For the voice of God is among the trees, 

And a psalm of peace in the gentle breeze. 





Come to the woods! there is mirth and 
song 

In the voice of the stream as it trips along ; 

And bird-notes sound in the tree-tops high, 

While over all bendeth the deep blue sky.”’ 





I know not exactly how long I sat in 
this sylvan bower. The contrast be- 
tween the rural beauty with which I 
was surrounded, and the naked, bleak, 
unsheltered, and exposed situation of 
the old schoolhouse, was affecting. 
|The parents had felt in earnest the 
importance of making the school-ground 








tive of good influences on the tender 
minds of their children. While com- 
mending them inwardly, and wishing so 
beautiful an example could be widely 
imitated, I heard singing in the school- 
room. It was the morning hymn of 
the children, just assembled, and giving 
their earliest services to the praise of 
that Heavenly Father, who had encom- 
passed them with blessings on every 
hand. 

I was not long in finding my way to 
the door. One of the girls opened it 
with politeness and asked me to walk 
in. As soon as I was seated in one of 
the visitors’ chairs, of which there were 
a goodly number, the teacher, a young 
woman of gentle years but of great 
maturity of judgment, said that the 
school had recently met with the loss of 
one of its dearest members — an affec- 
tionate, amiable young girl. She said 
she had just been addressing the chil- 
dren upon the pure life and sweet dis- 
position of their departed friend, whose 
memory would long remain fragrant 
among them. ‘‘And now,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ we will open our books and sing 
the Lines on the Death of a Scholar.”’ 


TUNE—‘‘ Long, long ago.”’ 


Kind was the heart which in sympathy beat; 
Now it is still — it is still! 
Sweet was the smile which we all loved to 
greet ; 
But it has fled —it has fled ! 
Past are those moments of social delight ; 
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attractive, and everything here produc- | Shrouded the brightness of morning in 
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night ; 
For she has gone — she has gone ' 


Weep not for her when you stand round her 
grave, 

She has gone home —she has gone home ! 
Bright is her crown in the home of the saved; 

She has gone home— she has gone home ! 
Peaceful the shadows that fall on her bed ; 
Weep not for her for the spirit has fied ; 

Up to its home — to its home! 


Weep not for her when you muse on the past, 
She has gone home — she has gone home! 

Joy that her sufferings are ended at last, 
And she ’s at home — she ’s at home! 

Let each memento of her that is gone, 

Let e’en the picture you oft look upon, 

Urge you to duty and faithfulness on ; 

Meet her above— in her home ! 


I have listened to solemn requiems 
for the dead, executed by the combined 
talent of a hundred masters; but never 
have I had my heart so touched as by 
those plaintive voices. 

** Yes,”’ said the teacher, whose own 
clear voice had guided the sometimes 
wavering strains, ‘‘ let each thought of 
our friend, who we trust is an inhabit- 
ant of a purer world, incite us to duty 
and faithfulness, that we may, if we 
live, become happy men and women, 
and if we die, happy angels.”’ 

Two of the younger classes were now 
called out to read. The teacher heard 
one directly, and one of the older girls, 
of pleasant manners, the other. I saw 
by this division that twice the time 
could be given to each class to practise 


Faded and fled are those visions so bright ; | reading; and the exercise I saw might 
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be a profitable one for the young moni- 
tor. After they had read their lessons, 
and talked about the subjects, and the 
meaning of the words they spelled, they 
all wheeled about to the blackboards, 
which ‘surrounded the entire room. 
Another girl now stepped forward, 
witkout a word being said, and set them 
some copies, short words, which they 
tried to imitate. Two other classes 
came out to read. Really, things be- 
gan to have a business-like appearance. 
I kept my eye out for the writers. I 
noticed they gained upon the copy 
vastly. After a time, when they got a 
little tired of writing, the monitor drew 
some simple pictures for them. Now 
in a few minutes one boy ‘‘run up a lot 
of houses.”” San Francisco carpentry 
wasn’t a ‘‘ circumstance ’’ to such expe- 
dition. Another little shaver, with 
quite an Egyptian turn of mind, chose 
the pyramids to make, and shortly a 
long line of the ‘‘ tombs of the Phara- 
ohs”’ stood upon the board. A third 
made ships —a whole fleet of them, 
with keels, bowsprits, backstays and 
streamers. A fourth a ealash, with 
the horse running away! Others made 
ploughs, and rakes, and tubs, and pails, 
and pairs, and ladders to pick them 
upon. In short, I was entertained by 
the genius, which I saw was being 
awakened, and, best of all, directed. 
The reading classes were now through, 
and the time for the first recess of five 
minutes had come. What a fine oppor- 
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moving around, asking about lessons, 
seeking a word of explanation from the 
teacher! But the bell strikes, and all 
to their seats, except the last two 
classes, who take the ground just left 
by the future travellers, and navigators, 
and manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements, and their comrades whose 
‘“‘bent’’ was not as clearly indicated. 

Now I saw some spelling of the right 
sort. The teacher put out the words, 
and all the scholars in the classes wrote 
them neatly upon the boards. After 
the lesson was all put down, the 
teacher spelled the words, and such 
words as were spelled incorrectly were 
checked. 

I staid there in that pleasant school- 
room all the forenoon, and the time 
seemed short. I saw the amount of 
practice which the teacher was enabled 
to give her school in arithmetic by 
having a wide aisle and blackboards 
around the house. I saw how conven- 
ient the recitation room — how cheer- 
ful the appearance of the walls hung 
with handsome maps and instructive 
I heard the little clock strike 
I saw the cabinet of 


pictures. 
off the hours. 
curiosities, and the library, and the ap- 
paratus, and the ventilating stove. I 
experienced, myself, the comfort of 
having blinds to close, to shut out the 
painful glare of the sun. 

The teacher invited me to say a word 
to the children, and I left them highly 
gratified with all that I had seen and 


tunity for whispering, leaving seats, | heard. 





HOW LEAD PENCILS ARE MADE. 


I fear 1 have extended this proposed 
brief sketch already too long. It was 
said of a wise man that ‘‘he knew 
when to stop.” 

My story is done ! 


How Lead Pencils are made. 


Every boy and girl that reads the 
Magazine has whittled a lead pencil, I 
dare say. And now will I tell you 
how they are made ? 

To be sure. Do you know where 
the fragrant cedar comes from of which 
they are made? 

From Florida. 

Yes, most of that used in this State 
comes from Florida; and they tell me 
the Indians prepare a great deal of it 
for market. Some immense trunks they 


find lying on the ground, with the 
sapwood all decayed. These are the 


round logs we see on the wharves. If 
you notice the style in which the tim- 
ber is hewed, you will not doubt about 
the savages having a hand in it. Some 
of it looks as unfinished as though a 
broad-axe had been thrown at it! or 
at best struck with but one hand, and 
that trembling from the effects of ‘‘ fire 
water!”’ It is very evident from these 
logs that the young ‘‘ Osceolas” abjure 
the square and compass of the “ pale 
faces.”’ Cedar timber in Boston sells 
readily for from five to seven cents a 
foot, board measure. This makes the 
‘stock ’’ come rather high to the pencil 
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manufacturer. The logs are taken to a 
saw-mill and halved or quartered, and 
then cut cross-wise into blocks about six 
inches in length. Some of them are 
sawed bya circular saw into thin boards 
about eight inches in width, and of suffi- 
cient thickness to receive the grooves 
for the dozen long pencils worked out 
of each board. 

After being sawed, the board is 
planed by machinery, and then passed 
over a revolving arbor, on which are 
several projecting spurs that cut out 
the channels for the lead. 

The lead used for common pencils is 
obtained at a mine in Oxford, Worces- 
ter county, Mass., owned by Mr. Tudor, 
the great ice adventurer. The best 
lead is found in England at Borrows- 
dale, Cumberland. This celebrated 
mine is owned by a noble family, and 
is opened but once a year, when enough 
is taken out to supply the probable de- 
mand at the exorbitant price for which 
it has always been sold. 

The plumbago, or black lead, comes 
to the pencil-shop in lumps and small 
pieces, that have been carefully picked 
over to get out any pieces of quartz or 
other foreign substance. They are 
broken with a heavy hammer, and then 
thrown into the ‘‘ pulverizer,’”’ where a 
shaft with some grinders attached revolves 
among them, and grinds the whole mass 
ultimately to a fine powder, which rises to 
a chamber above where it falls, and is 
taken out to be prepared for the filling. 
Now, in the form of a paste, it is 
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spread into the grooves. After the board 
has dried, a thin veneer, of the same 
width and length of the grooved piece, 
is glued over it, covering the lead. 
The whole is then put into a press, 
and remains until hard and firm. 

The next operation cuts out the 
twelve long pencils. The board is 
passed over a rapidly-revolving shaft, 
upon which there is a tool, with a keen 
edge, that will cut into the board just 
half through, and leave behind it the 
convex sides of the dozen forth-coming 
pencils. The board is turned over and 
sent through again, and the pencils are 
in your hand. 

They are now to be finished — to be 
trimmed with a light plane—to be 
sand-papered, polished or stained, tied 
up in neat bunches with printed labels 
in gay colors, packed in elegant boxes, 
and sent to market. 

If you tell me this is a short account 
of the matter, I can only reply that 
your pencils are growing shorter. 


Conrormity. —It will ever be one 
of the nicest problems for a man to 
solve, how far he shall profit by the 
thoughts of other men, and not be 
enslaved by them. He comes into the 
world, and finds swaddling clothes 
ready for his mind as well as his body. 
There is a vast scheme of social ma- 
chinery set up about him; and he has 
to discern how he can make it work 
with him and for him, without becom- 
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ing part of the machinery himself, [pn 
this lie the anguish and the strug. 
gle of the greatest minds. Most sad 
are they, having mostly the deepest 
sympathies, when they find themselves 
breaking off from communion with other 
minds. They would go on, if they 
could, with the opinions around them. 
But, happily, there is something to 
which a man owes a larger allegiance 
than to any human affection. He 
would be content to go away from a 
false thing, or quietly to protest against 
it; but in spite of him the strife in his 
heart breaks into burning utterance by 
word or deed. 


Youne trees that are full of blossom 
often produce small stock of fruit, or 
are wont to leave off bearing after 
a year or twain; in like manner, 
childhood that promiseth too much, and 
hath an inordinate show of learning, 
commonly endeth in very ordinary, and 
mainly in profitless manhood. 


CONVERSATION augments pleasure 
and diminishes pain; for silent woes 
are greatest, and silent satisfactions 
least ; indeed, sometimes our pleasure 
would be none but for telling of it, and 
our grief insupportable but for partici- 
pation. 


Wuar is done well enough is done 
quick enough. 
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Curiosities of Ancient Armor. 
VISIT TO GOODRICH COURT. 


Wuitz peaceably pursuing our sey- | encountered each other and struggled in 
eral occupations, we can but faintly por- | the death-grapple of mortal strife ; but 
tray the fatal feuds and bloody conflicts | when, by accident or design, we come in 
which prevailed when men, contact with helm and hauberk, sword 
“‘ All armed in rugged steel unfiled,” | 2nd glittering spear, we realize the fierce 
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contentions of our armed forefathers ; | ‘‘ Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 


we long to know more of their deadly 
encounters, and to inspect more nar- 
rowly their armor and their arms. 

Such were the reflections that were 
excited in our minds by a visit to Good- 
rich Court, where the curious in weap- 
ons of offence and defence may gaze 
even to satiety on the arms and varied 
suits of armor that in rich and splendid 
profusion adorn the tournament cham- 
ber and grand armory of the castle, 

Goodrich Court is, a modern castle, 
in England, built of stone, and stands 
on a commanding: eminence on the 
bank of the rivem Wye, in Hereford- 
shire, at a little distance from the ruins 
of the old castle of Goodrich ; and the 
collection of arms and armor it contains 
is thought, by many, to be the most 
instructive in Europe. Other collee- 
tions may be more extensive, but not so 
varied ; and the cireumstance of the cor- 
rect date of the different suits of armor 
being in most cases aseertained, gives 
the whole an interest. which can. hardly 
be excited by a collection, where all. is 
involved in doubt and uneertainty. 

Strange emotions arise when gazing 
on suits of armor which have actually 
been used in the tournament and the 
field; their uncouth shape, their pon- 
derous weight, yea, the very injuries 
they have received, are pregnant with 
interest; we go back again to earlier 
times, and are reminded of such scenes 
as the following : — 


With belted brand, and spur on heel. 
They never quit their harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor yet by night ; 

They lie down to rest 

In corselet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard : 

They carved at the meal 

With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the 

helmet barred.’’ 


In the collection at. Goodrich Court, 
ancient chain armor of the time of Ed- 
ward ITI. may be seen; and ancient 
plate armor of the reigmof Henry VI. 
Some few pieces of armor still more 
ancient are there, but;, on account of 
their unconnected state; it would be 
difficult to determine: their particular 
uses. Ancient EKuropean armor, be- 
fore the thirteenth century, was formed 
by stitching steel ringsson cloth ; but as 
the cloth decayed, the rings, of course, 
fell asunder. 

The first collection of armor for show 
was made by the Emperor Charles V. ; 
it was placed in the Castle of Ambras, 
in the Tyrol,.and excited much atten- 
tion, but has since» been removed, on 
account of the plunder of the imperial 
collection at Vienna by the French 
troops. Before this collection was 
made, the weapons of war for actual 
service were stored up in arsenals, and 
suits of armor worn by those whose 
rank and property enabled them to 
possess them were kept in closets, 
thence called armories. 
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In ancient times, when an enemy had 
been overcome, it was customary to 
exhibit the spoils which had been taken ; 
but suits of body armor were usually 
altered to fit the possessor of them, in 
order to save the great expense incurred 
by the manufacture of armor, as well as 
to meet the changes of fashion that con- 
tinually took place. A suit of armor 
sometimes went through as many 
changes as it had proprietors; for so 
cumbrous an appendage required that it 
should be nicely fitted to the person of 
the wearer, otherwise it could not be 
worn without great inconvenience, to 
say nothing of the restraint it occa- 
sioned. If we call to mind our own 
discomfort in wearing cloth clothes that 
do not fit us, we may form some concep- 
tion of the endurance necessary to ena- 
ble any one to walk, to ride, and to 
fight, in a complete suit of inflexible 
iron or steel, ill-adapted to his figure or 
movements. 

Suits of armor were sufficiently costly 
to be bequeathed by will, with great 
care, and different suits were often left 
to different branches of the family. 

In the halls of old mansions weapons 
of war and for the chase usually 
adorned the walls; but they were not 
placed there for ornament, or exhibition, 
but that they might be ready in those 
cases of sudden necessity to which their 
proprietors were at times exposed. 

When once the mode of collecting 
arms and armor for show was begun by 
an emperor, no wonder that the exam- 
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ple should be followed by other sover- 
eigns, especially by the petty princes 
in his own dominions. It was an easy 
thing, too, to make fanciful alterations 
in armor, and to pass it off as being 
very ancient, where in fact it was of 
modern manufacture; the mode of 
making ancient armor was very gener- 
ally adopted, so that the varied collections 
made contained little on which confi- 
dence could be placed. 

Among those who collected armor 
were the knights of Malta, the states 
of Italy, and the cantons of Switzer- 
land ; and their several exhibitions soon 
became very costly and imposing, not 
only on account of the precious metals 
which were, in many instances, freely 
used in the fabrication of armor, but 
also on account of the great skill of the 
artists employed in adorning and cov- 
ering them with bas-reliefs of the most 
exquisite workmanship. Armor being 
worn in many cases for splendor and 
pageantry, no expense was spared in its 
formation. Sir Walter Raleigh went to 
court. in a suit of solid silver, which 
gave rise to the facetious remark, that 
he carried a Spanish galleon on his 
back, 

How long the different collections of 
armor would have remained undisturbed, 
it is difficult to say, if public commo- 
tions had not taken place; but when 
once a country is in a state of disorder 
and agitation, the costliest collections of 
art are but little respected. The civil 
wars in England, the revolution in 
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France, and the plunder of Italy, Ger- 
many and Spain, by the French troops, 
scattered most of the collected armor 
widely abroad ; and as those who got 
possession of it by plunder knew that 
it would easily be identified by its 
owners, so they disposed of it to dealers, 
through whose means much of it found 
its way to this country. The collection 
at Goodrich Court is perhaps more 
varied than any other, because it has 
been picked up in all parts of the world. 
As, in every collection of armor, the 
most ancient suits were the most valued, 
so every species of deceit was resorted 
to, that might impose on the credulity 
of those who were led by curiosity to 
inspect them. Falsehood propagated 
the most unblushing absurdities, and 
ignorance and credulity received them 
as marvellous truths. The helmet of 
Attila was shown at Naples; the armor 
of William the Conqueror was exhibited 
in England. Morning stars of Roland 
and Oliver were to be seen in France, 
and the sword of the renowned Wallace 
in Scotland. Different states vied with 
each other in their warlike relics, and 
the imperial treasures themselves found 
rivals in the chateau of Chantilly and 
palace of Greenwich. 

The love of the marvellous is so 
favorable to deceit, that scarcely is the 
most ridiculous report circulated without 
finding those who will greedily devour 
it. In France, go where you will, 
every piece of beautiful armor that is 
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knight is pretty sure to be given to 
Francis I.; and in Germany, the Empe- 
ror Maximilian has the same compli- 
ment paid to his memory. 

Among the many unfounded preten- 
sions made by the keepers of collections, 
is that of possessing armor made for 
women ; but the assertion that, at any 
period, women in any numbers wore 
armor expressly made for them, is alto- 
gether unfounded. 
worn armor, and the instances are few, 
they have put on suits formed for men. 
The narrow-waisted armor of the six- 


When women have 


teenth century in some degree favors 
the deception practised, when armor 
said to be made for females is exhibited. 
The idea that Queen Elizabeth wore 
armor at Tilbury is a modern invention, 
and not entitled to eredit. 

The suit of armor worn by Joan of 
Arc, the Maid of Orleans, who was 
burned to death, was undoubtedly made 
to fit her body, by order of the French 
king; but to believe that it is now ex- 
hibited is mere credulity. Most likely it 
was altogether destroyed by the English 
who captured her, and who would 
probably consider it polluted by the 
witcheraft of the wearer. Joan, after 
she had sworn never again to put on 
man’s attire, was led on by an artifice 
to her The crafty Bishop of 
Beauvois, with the guilty design of 
bringing about her death, summoned 
her to attend the council when no other 


ruin. 


dress was left in her apartment than a 


not already assigned to some illustrious | suit of armor; this she put on, and was 
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on that account condemned as a relapsed 
heretic. 

At Genoa, many suits of armor are 
exhibited, in which it is said ladies of 
honorable station performed a crusade to 
the Holy Land, in 1301 ; and this narra- 
tion, based on falsehood, is not even sus- 
pected of imposture, by many who visit 
the collection. 

By the chicanery and fraud practised 
in amassing armor, and passing it off 
as other than it really was, all just no- 
tions of chronology were confounded ; 
and as suits said to be ancient were 
often decorated with modern inventions, 
the dates of the imitative arts were 
altogether confused. The clergy saw 
their interest was furthered by the su- 
perstitious belief that certain armor be- 
longed to remarkable people; for the 
same credulity that believed it, the 
more readily gave credence to the relies 
of the saints, which were by them so 
generally exhibited. 

It would take a volume of no ordi- 
nary size to recount the many fabulous 
legends which gained almost universal 
credit. In the eleventh century it was 
said that the real spear-head which 
pierced the side of our Saviour was 
dug up at Antioch. This spear was the 
occasion of a battle of great notoriety 
being gained before the city by Ray- 
mond of Toulouse. The head of the 
‘holy spear’’ was shown to Sir John 
Maundeville when he visited Paris in 
the reign of Edward III., but he as- 
serts it to be an imposture. ‘I have 
VOL. VIII. 10 








seen,”’ says he, ‘‘the real spere-heed 
oftentyme at Constantynople, but it is 
grettere than that at Pary’s.”’ This 
real ‘‘ spere-heed”’ is still exhibited to 
the curious traveller at the monastery 
of Hitch-mai-adzen, in Armenia, stamped 
with a Greek cross, a symbol not the 
most likely to be found on the spear of 
a heathen soldier. The miraculous 
power of this weapon in arresting the 
plague is fully believed in, and on 
this beneficial errand it is not unfre- 
quently dispatched to considerable dis- 
tances. What will not find credence 
when such mummeries are believed ! 

The sword with which Peter cut off 
the ear of Malchus, was shown at Rome ; 
but as there appeared no reason why 
Roine alone should enjoy the benefit of 
the fraud, Venice and Constantinople 
each had a sword of the same deserip- 
tion, exhibited at the same time, said to 
have performed the same service. The 
sword, too, which beheaded John the 
Baptist was shown at Avignon, and the 
one that decapitated ft. Paul, in the 
‘* Eternal City.”’ In relics of this kind 
a strong contention prevailed, nor did 
even the absurdity of exhibiting the 
same weapon, in different places at the 
same time, discountenance the fraud, as 
each proprietor strenuously maintained 
the genuineness of his own relic. 

In some instances, in former times, 
names were given to celebrated swords, 
or rather to the swords of celebrated 
men. One belonging to Charlemagne 
was called Joyeuse ; this was shown at 
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Roquemado, Risin Bi’ Diana, ian Weaning | Mahan Denis, and Nuremberg 
at the same period. The keeping of the 
sword of the fabulous Guy Earl of War- 
wick, was, so late as 1542, granted to 
one Edward Creswell, with a stipend of 
two pence per day. One attributed to 
William the Conqueror was preserved 
in a house belonging to King Henry 
VII, at Beddington, 


Surrey; and 


that salted Curtana, is, even now, borne | 


at the ceremony of the coronation of 
kings. 

If it be a matter of any importance to 
go back to the times of antiquity, either 
to gratify our curiosity, or to draw from 
thence lessons of instruction and useful- 
ness, it is desirable to ascertain with 
tolerable correctness the truth and false- 
hood of any information handed down | 


. : | 
to us; and in this respect an attempt to | 
clear away a mass of absurd traditions | 


relative to ancient arms 
praiseworthy. 
rich Court is the first collection of im- 
portance formed on the basis of true 
chronology, decided on the most atten- 
tive and careful examination of authori- 
ties. Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick has, in 
addition to his labors at Goodrich Court, 
arranged the royal horse-armory in the 
Tower of London, and fixed, in agree- 
ment with royal direction, the true eras 
to the suits in the guard-chamber at 
Windsor Castle. 

It is well that the warlike propensi- 
ties of our ruder forefathers have sub- 
sided, and that it is no longer the usage 
or taste of the times for men to array 


| 
and armor, is | 
The armory at Good- 








IN THE SKY. 


with each other for pastime or renown ; 
but what has been in olden times, si 
an interest from the circumstance that 
it throws much light on the manners of 
those who are now mouldering, or rather 
the grave ; 
those from whom our existence is de- 


themselves in coats of mail, and joust 
ae have mouldered in 


rived, and whose habits, no doubt, even 





at this distant period, in some degree 
' influence our own. 


said little Frank, 
bright summer morning, as he 


‘* Morner,”’ one 


| 

| 

| 

| The Clouds in the Sky. 
| 

| was sit- 
| 


ting in the cool shade, and feeding his 


with out of his hand; 


‘mother, I wish there were no clouds. 


hens corn 
I think the sky would be much prettier 
if it were all blue, and clouds did not 
come over it.”’ 

“The clouds, 
sary ; without them we should have no 
rain.”’ 

‘** Why do we want rain, mother? 


dear, are very neces- 


I 


| like it a great deal better when the sun 


| shines, than when it rains.’ 
‘The plants and flowers must drink. 


| Must you not drink, Frank, when you 
| are thirsty ; and would you not faint if 


I were never to allow you to drink ?”’ 
said his mother. 

‘Yes, certainly ; oh, it is very bad 
to be thirsty! But have plants any 
mouths?’’ asked Frank. ‘‘I should 
not want to drink if I had no mouth.” 
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dear; but you cannot see them with 
your naked eye, because they are so 
small. They drink in the rain through 
their leaves, and still more through 
their roots, which are made on purpose 
tosuck up the moisture. Go to the 
kitchen and get atumbler of water, and 
I will show you this plant, which is 
hanging its head from thirst. You 
shall see how it will drink and be re- 
freshed.”’ 

Frank went to the kitchen, and soon 
eame back with a tumbler full of water ; 
and his mother poured it over the plant, 
that had been much dried up in the 
hot sunshine. 

In a few hours Frank saw that the 
plant had raised its head again, and 
looked fresh and bright. This pleased 
him very much; and his mother said, 
‘You see, my little boy, that the plant 
can drink as well as you. God, who is 
wise and kind, will not let this earth, 
and creatures that he made to live on 
it, faint. He has made the clouds to 
bring rain, to give the fields drink. 
Tt will not be unpleasant to you now 
to see them in the sky sometimes, 
though they do cover the beautiful 
blue.”’ 

“Oh, no! I will thank God for 
making the clouds; for the earth would 
not look so beautiful, if all the plants 
were to fade and die.”’ 

‘¢ And where should we get our food 
if there were no corn, nor fruit, nor 
any grass for our sheep and cows, and 


‘A plant has a great many mouths, | the creatures that are food for us?” 


asked his mother. 

Frank now saw the clouds with quite 
different thoughts ; and, when the days 
were hot and the earth dry, he would 
pray that God would send some clouds, 
that all the plants might not wither 
and die with thirst. It is well for chil- 
dren and youth to learn that the trials 
and afflictions of life are to the soul what 
clouds are to the earth. Uninterrupted 
sunshine is no more to be desired than 
perpetual clouds. 


The Wolf and the Fox. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


A rox happened to live near a wolf, 
and, being the weaker of the two, was 
most unwillingly compelled to obey his 
cruel neighbor. 

‘* Red-skin,’’ said the wolf to him 
one night, as they were prowling to- 
gether in the wood, ‘‘ get me something 
to eat, or I must devour you!”’ 

‘“‘T know a farm-yard,”’ replied the 
fox, ‘‘ where there are two young lambs ; 
if you like we will go and fetch one.”’ 

They accordingly went, and the wolf 
waited on the edge of the wood, while 
the fox crept slyly into the yard and 
stole the lamb, which he brought to his 
companion, who immediately ate it up. 
He felt more courageous than usual 
after the meal, and, as his appetite was 
still unsatisfied, he resolved to go him- 
self to get the other. He was so awk- 
ward, however, that he aroused the 
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and bleat so piteously that the farmer’s 
men came running to see what was the 
matter. 
beat him so unmercifully that he was 
scarcely able to make his escape. 

** You deceived me,”’ he cried, when, 
limping and howling, he rejoined the 
fox. ‘‘ You told me nothing about the 
farmer’s men, and they have nearly 
killed me.”’ 

““Why are you such a glutton?” 
replied the fox. 

‘* Red-skin,”’ said the insatiable wolf, 
the next day, ‘‘ get me something to 
eat, or I must devour you!” 

‘“‘I know a farm-house,”’ answered 
the fox, ‘‘ where the mistress cooked 
some pan-cakes this evening; let us go 
and get them.” 

They soon reached the house, and the 
fox crept around it, smelling and peep- 
ing until he found out where the dish 
was placed ; he took six pan-cakes out 
of it, and brought them to the wolf. 

*« There ’s something to eat,” said he, 
and left him. 

The greedy animal swallowed them 
down in a moment, and then wanted 
more ; so he searched until he found the 
dish, but trying to carry it off, he broke 
it into a hundred pieces. The noise 


brought out the mistress, who screamed 
and called the men when she saw the 
thief, and he was soon sent off with 
two lame legs. 

‘Why did you deceive me so?” 


mother of the lambs; she began to cry | howled he, when he met the fox in tho 
| wood. 
_and have given me a skin-full of beat- 


On discovering the wolf, they | ing.” 


“The clowns discovered me, 


** Why are you such a glutton?” said 
the fox. 

On the third day they were again 
out together, and the wolf, though he 
hobbled along in great pain, was as 
greedy as ever. 

‘* Red-skin,”’ said he, ‘‘ get me some- 
thing to eat, or I must devour you !”’ 

‘*T know a man,”’ answered the fox, 
‘* who has lately slaughtered an ox; the 
salted meat is in a tub in the cellar ; we 
ean go there and get some.”’ 

**T will go with you,”’ said the wolf; 
‘*but you must keep near me, to help 
me in case of danger.” 

«For my own sake, I will,”’ replied 
the fox. 

They soon reached the cellar, and the 
fox having shown his companion all the 
by-paths and the secret entrance, they 
began their repast. The wolf ate vora- 
ciously ; ‘‘’t will be some time before 
I’ve finished,”’ thought he, as he looked 
at the quantity of meat before him ; but 
the fox, though he liked his supper, 
glanced continually around him, and 
every now and then ran to the hole 
through which they had entered, to try 
if his body was getting too large to slip 
out conveniently. 

‘* Dear Red-skin,”’ said the wolf, “‘ do 
not be so uneasy! Why do you jump 
in and out so?”’ 
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‘‘T must watch that we be not sur- 
prised,”” answered the crafty one, ‘‘ and 
you must take care not to eat too 
much ! ”’ 

‘“‘T shall not leave here until the tub 
is empty,’’ said the wolf. 

But the man heard the noise of the 
fox jumping in and out of the cellar, 
and at last came to see what was going 


on there. As soon as the fox perceived 
him, at one leap he was through the 
hole; the wolf tried to follow, but he 
had eaten so much that he stuck fast, 
and the farmer’s cudgel presently laid 
him dead. The fox reached home 
safely, and rejoiced exceedingly that he 
was at length freed from the tyranny of 
the old glutton. 








The Barrel-tree. 


“Ann pray, Mr. Forrester, what is 
a barrel-tree ?”’ perhaps you will all ex- 
claim. Well, no wonder. You all 


know what chestnut-trees are, and wal- 


nut-trees, and apple-trees, and other 
trees that bear various kinds of nuts 
and fruit. Trees are generally named 
after the fruit they bear; and no won- 
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der, when you hear me tell about a 
barrel-tree, you stop to inquire whether 
they bear barrels and kegs! Look at 
the cut at the head of this article, and 
then I will endeavor to explain all about 
it. 

Australia, or, as it is probably called 
on your maps, New Holland, is the 
largest island in the world. It lies 
south-east of Asia. It belongs to Eng- 
land, and within a few years a very 
large number of emigrants from that 
country have gone out to settle there. It 
was for many years the place to which 
criminals were transported from Eng- 
land for high crimes. Well, Australia 
is a somewhat singular country in many 
respects. A very large portion of the 
island — more than three quarters, I 
believe — has never been visited by the 
settlers, and is sparsely peopled by a 
rude and barbarous race of Indians. 
As civilization advances towards the 
centre of the island, many strange and 
curious things are discovered. Among 
these is found the barrel-tree. The 
trunk of this tree bulges out in the mid- 
dle like a huge cask, sometimes to 
nearly three times its diameter at the 
lowest limbs. This singular character- 
istic gives it its name. A recent tray- 
eller in that country saw many of these 
trees, generally upon the side of some 
precipitous hill, or at the summit. The 


cut represents one of these trees, drawn 
by him on the spot. 

There are also trees there which have 
no branches at all, the leaves growing 


thickly about the stem, making it ap- 
pear, at a short distance, like an enor- 
mous plume, such as are used by sol- 
diers in their caps. There is also a 
tree there which bears cherries with the 
stone outside! That is, if you should 
imagine an empty filbert-shell, filled 
with the pulp of our cherries, you would 
come pretty near an Australian cherry! 
But the strangest freak of nature yet 
discovered there, is to be told. There 
are, in that queer island, walking leaves! 
Imagine, if you can, how it would look 
to see the leaves under one of our apple- 
trees crawling about the ground. I 
know that the whistling fall winds make 
them walk about pretty nimbly some- 
times; but I believe you would be 
rather more astonished to see them 
creeping about ina calm day. But I 
will tell you more about Australia and 
its strange sights in a future number. 


Acts or Krnpness. — In the inter- 
course of social life, it is by little acts 
of watchful kindness recurring daily and 
hourly —and opportunities of doing 
kindnesses, if sought for, are forever 
starting up, — it is by words, by tones, by 
gestures, by looks, that affection is won 
and preserved. He who neglects these 
trifles, yet boasts that, whenever a great 
sacrifice is called for, he shall be ready 
to make it, will rarely be loved. The 
likelihood is, he will not make it; and 
if he does, it will be much rather for 
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his own sake, than for his neighbor’s. 
Many persons, indeed, are said to be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish! but they 
who are penny-foolish will hardly be 
pound-wise ; although selfish vanity may 
now and then for a moment get the 
better of selfish indolence. For wisdom 
will always have a microscope in her 
hand. 


Youne trees that are full of blossom 
often produce small stock of fruit, or 
are wont to leave off bearing after a 
year or two; in like manner, childhood 
that promiseth too much, and has an 
inordinate show of learning, commonly 
endeth in very ordinary, and mainly in 
profitless manhood. 


AN argument proposed with noise 
and blustering may break the head, and 
dismount the brain, but it never makes 
impression on the understanding. Truth, 
like a gentle shower, soaks through the 
ears, and moistens the intellect. 


We talk of acquiring a habit; we 
should rather say being acquired by it. 
Habit is the janizary power in man ; 
passion and principle the antagonist rev- 
olutionary powers for evil and for good. 


Every one basteth the fat hog, 
while the lean one burneth. 





A rat man riding upon a lean horse 
was asked how it came to pass that him- 
self was fat, and his horse so lean. 
He answered — ‘‘ Because I feed my- 
self; but I leave the feeding of my 
horse to another.”’ 


THEMIstocLes, who had a farm to 
sell, caused the crier who proclaimed it 
to add that it had a good neighbor; 
rightly judging that such an advantage 
would make it more vendible. 


A very voiatile young lord, having 
married, was lectured upon his previous 
conduct to the fair sex. ‘*‘ Madam,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ you may depend on it, this is 
my last folly.”’ 


Man’s riches are to be estimated 
rather by the fewness of his wants than 
the greatness of his possessions. 


Prive and roughness may turn one’s 
humor, but flattery turns one’s stomach. 


Ir is difficult to find a young fellow 
that is neither a wit in his own eye nor 
a fool in the eye of the world. 


DiiiaEnce alone is a good patrimony. 
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When the Autumn Leaves 
are falling. 


Wuen the autumn leaves are falling, 
And the flowers have lost their prime, 
And the bird to his mate is calling, 
To soar to a brighter clime ; 
The heart that is bowed by sorrow 
Now sinks in a deeper gloom, 
For we know that the coming morrow 
May wither some lingering bloom. 


When the shadows of evening lengthen, 
And we muse on each passing grief, 

The hopes that we strive to strengthen, 
We feel, like our joys, to be brief ; 

And the leaves, as they fall around us, 
They tell us how short our span ; 

As the flowers that the spring time found us, 
So fades every hope of man. 


Yet we know, when the leaves are falling, 
And the forest is stripped and sere, 
That we have a higher calling 
Than to live for this dark world here ; 
And the shadows of autumn chasten 
The heart that is bowed by grief, 
And we long for that spring to hasten 
That shall come to the soul’s relief. 
J. E. CARPENTER. 


Chat with Correspondents. 


BP / 








1 ND now I suppose 
a youall want to hear 
about the PRIZE 
“ puzzuE, and who is 
to be the winner. 


minutes’ chat about it. But, 
first and foremost, you must 
all agree not to be disappoint- 





’ Well, we will have a few | lected the best. 
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ed, if you don’t win. You must agree 
to take your pay for all your hard think- 
ing in striving to win the Brsxz, as I 
have done, namely, in the fun of the con- 
test ; for I assure you I have had some 
rare sport out of it, and it will go hard 
but you shall have some. 

To begin, then: ‘‘ between the first 
of September and the first of October,” 
there were about two hundred and fifty 
letters mailed for me, containing an- 

| swers to the prize puzzle. And what 
| is, I might say, extraordinary, not one 
of them was badly written; not one 
| was left unpaid, and very few con- 
tain any bad spelling. Nearly half 
of the writers might, with propriety, 
and that without blushing too, set them- 
selves up for writing-masters and mis- 
tresses; and I am much mistaken if 
they did not carry off the palm from 
many a teacher of chirography now in 
the field 

The number of letters in the sen- 
tences sent, ranged from thirty, of 
which there were two, to eighty. I 
hardly know in what order to arrange 
them for your inspection, so as to be 
easily compared, but will do my best. 

In the first place, I selected out from 
the others all the sentences containing 
less than forty letters. These are as 
follows; and from them must be se- 
The initials of the 
writer follow each one. In several 
cases I have inserted the entire letter. 
I should have been glad to have printed 
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all of them, but my young friends must 
remember that it would have taken up 
the entire number. But I shall read 
and preserve them all, nor will the kind 
words and wishes of my young corre- 
spondents be ever forgotten. 


1. 
Ww—, Vt., Sept. 3, 1851. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 

Since the arrival of the July number of 
your Magazine, I have spent some time in 
trying to make a short sentence containing 
all the letters of the alphabet, and have suc- 
ceeded in composing one containing only 
thirty-three letters, being only seven surplus 
ones, which we think is quite a small allow- 
ance. My sentence is this :— 

Jump quick, lazy boys ; don’t vex her if 
we go. — 54. 

To be sure it is not a very elegant sentence, 
nor a very finished one ; but mother says, 
‘* You can’t expect to finish your subject in 
so short a space.’’ Father says, respecting 
the don’t, that it is the proper way to speak 
or write it, but he does not know but, in 
counting the letters, it ought to be reckoned 
as do not, which would make the sentence 
one letter longer. 

Your friend, 
Anna T—. 


2. John Fay vends gimp, wax, and black 
quartz. — 33, H. W. H. 
3. Zebah’s fed oxen jump quickly over a 
Mary A. W. 


twig. — 33. 


4, 


J——, WN. Y, Sept. 29, 1851. 
Dear Sir: — 

I have composed a sentence containing 
thirty-three letters, and though it does not 
reflect much credit on my name, I send it 
for its brevity. 


J. G. Finch, a lazy imp, is quite vexed by 
work, — 33. 

P. 8. Please to allot as much space as 
can be spared in each number of the Maga- 
zine, till all the sentences are published, as 
they will probably afford us much amuse- 


ment. Yours respectfully, 
E. E. F. 


5. Dozy jalap quacks vex few bright men. 
—30. W. R. M. 


6. La! Jo and Zack, quit driving the fox 
by a swamp. — 36. C. 8. 


7. Brazer’s fox, jumping quickly, won the 
dove. — 34. M. M. 8. 


8. Two jet black frogs quiz vexed nymphs. 
— 81. Mary E. 8. 


9. Bad fox-skin gloves quite jam his crazy 
paw. — 35. A. G. C. 
10. 
w—, Sept. 19, 1851. 
Mr. ForresTER : — 

I reckon you would laugh could you read 
all the sentences I have got up. But, in ac- 
cordance with your kind offer, I have selected 
the following : — 


Mozambique wax pitchforks verily jingled. 
— 36. Lyp1a A. W. 


11. Lazy quacks have begun to mix drops 
for a Jew. — 36. A. L. W. 


12. A very old quiz expects to harm few 
by joking. — 36. Apa P. 

18. Six queer women have fed a jet black 
lazy pig. — 36. E. 8. B. 


14. I gave the quack my jewel box for a 
dozen peas. — 36. E. N. H. 

15. Acquire knowledge, my Felix ; prize 
it above rich jewels. — 36. HatTTE, 


16. My object was quickly fixed on the 
given prize. — 38. L. B. W 
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17. 
H——, Sept. 29, 1851. 
Mr. ForreEsTER : — 

Your splendid offer of the Bible prize has, 
I doubt not, called forth many an effort to 
secure it. I confess to be one of the number, 
but must give it up after spending many an 
hour in the attempt. 

A farmer’s wife has just discovered a fox 
slyly stealing over the hill, and almost in | 
reach of some favorite ganders. Boz, the 
dog, is lazily lounging by the fire, when she, 
seeing the peril of her poultry, addresses 
him sharply in the following sentence : — 

** Boz! jump quickly, the fox will have | 
the ganders.’’ — 38. 

If you could only see, Mr. Forrester, how 
many sheets of paper I have vainly spoiled, | 
you would own that I was anxious to get the | 
prize. But I am fully satisfied that it will | 
depend on some happy hit, of an accidental 
character, more than persevering effort ; but | 
we shall all be glad, at least, to see the for- 5 
tunate sentence that wins so invaluable _ 


prize. Yours, very truly, 
H. H. 


18. My prize, King Jah’s bequest, excited 
awful love. — 38. 8. J. P. 


19, 


B 
Mr. Mark ForreEsTER : — 
Dear Sir, — The following is my ‘*‘ shortest 
and best,’’ towards reaching the prize. I | 
fear, however, that some of those sixty girls 
are still ahead of me, being able to jump 
better than their less nimble-footed competi- | 
tor. 
Quick ! 
girls. — 31. 


, Sept. 29, 1851. 





wax hot; jump by five dozen 


H. B. 


20. You expect a quiet view from Jabesh 
and Ziklag. — 38. M. P.S. 
| 


21. I gaze upon my beloved frock with 


exquisite joy. — 39. C. F. C. 


¢ 
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22. Job wrote quiz, flax, vamp, cog, and 
husky. — 31. E. A. W, 
23. 
N- , Vi., Sept. 23, 1851. 
Dear Mr, ForReEsTER : — 

When I read your liberal offer of a copy 
of ‘‘ Harper’s Family Bible’’ to any sub- 
scriber of the Boys’ anp Grris’ Maga- 
ZINE, for the shortest 
English sentence containing the whole 26 





and most correct 


| letters of the alphabet, I thought, How glad 


[ should be to get the prize! But my next 
thought was, There are a great many others 
who feel just as I do about it, and will do 
their best to get it, and therefore it will be of 
a little girl ten years old, to 


But seeing that you gave 


no use for me, 
make the trial. 
me the liberty of calling to my aid father or 
mother, brother or sister, master or guar- 


| dian, I took advantage of the privilege, and 


got father to help me. So at it we went, 
trying again and again, and finally succeeded 
in getting the whole into the following sen- 
tence of 38 letters: 

Exquisite joy of God, we prize above hu- 
man luck. 

It really seemed to me impossible to get a 
better sentence into a less compass. But I 
soon came to the conclusion, that somebody 
would do better than this. So we must ‘‘ try 
again,’’ or lose the prize. Well, at it we 
went again, trying it over and over again, 
and bringing the whole into 87 letters, then 
into 36, and so on down to 82 letters, when 

My sixth quick job won five glad prizes. 

Yes! thought I, the ‘‘ glad prizes’’ are 
mine, for who will get a shorter and bet- 
ter sentence than this? But I won only in 
imagination. For when I thought how many 
wiser little heads, with bigger ones at their 
side, are as hard at work for the prize as 
myself, I felt ashamed of my self-confidence, 
for it seemed certain that some one of those 
wise heads would get the prize in spite of 
me. 
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plucked up courage to ‘‘ try again.’’ And 
after trying a long time, we got the whole 
alphabet into a sentence of only 30 letters, as 
follows : — 

We, flighty quacks, vex prized job-men. 

Oh! what a homely sentence ; but then it 
has a nominative, a verb, and an objective, 
and, for aught I can see, is a perfect sen- 
tence. 


Ashamed of this, we tried again and again, 


to smooth it down, but to no effect ; neither 
could we shorten it a single letter. So we 
came toafullstop. But, finally, concluding 
that I am not obliged to expose our ‘* quack- 
ery,’’ or explain how it is we ‘‘ vex prized 
job-men,’’ I send you this last sentence, 
expecting that the glad prize will fall upon 
some lucky head, more inventive than my 
own. Yours respectfully, 
C. 8. C. 


24. Fred saw Boz, the lynx, give a quick 
jump. — 81. G. D. W. 


The above are the best sentences 
under 40 letters, and all that are under 
34. One sent from a correspondent at 
A , G. F. 8., is not quite correct ; 
the word defy should have been deftes, 
to agree with its nominative, waz. 
The sentence has but 31 letters, and is 
ingeniously composed, but does not 
read so smoothly as some of the above. 

One of the very best sent me was 
mailed Aug. 23, at T , Mo., by 
J. W.S. Iwas exceedingly sorry to 
throw it aside; but as it is not accord- 
ing to the third rule in July number, I 
was forced to do so. 
friend will learn to ‘‘ go by the book” 








But the prize! the prize! would run | hereafter, and be always ‘‘sure he is 
through my mind. Loath to give it up, I | 
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right’ before he ‘‘ goes ahead,” the 
lesson may be worth a great many 
prizes to him. 

And now for some of the best sen- 
tences above forty letters, which will be 
arranged in the same way. The prizE 
will be given to one of the other collec- 
tion, however. 


A 


Dear Mr. Forrester, forgive 
The error which I sent ! 

I own on brevity alone 
I did appear intent. 

A quaint and vapid jargon 
A dissonance effects, 

So ruffled words fall on the ear, 
And do not fail to vez. 

I know I felt a childish grief, 
When in the Magazine 

My early fault and failure 
Were too distinctly seen. 

** Then let me write a satire long, 
And be it wise,’’ I said, 

** Dulcissimus brevissimus,’’ 
Though still the motto read, 

Till, whispering hope into my ear, 
A junior voice replied, 

«©, cast thy grief upon the winds,”’ 
And came unto my side. 

Calm words above the waters, 
And from a placid will, 

May hush the troubled ocean, 
The blackening tempest still; 

Harsh words are most like angry winds, 
That every bliss destroy. 

** Calm words like zephyrs vex not, 
But quicken grief to joy.”’ 


2. Exact knowledge of objects requires 
If my young | much persevering zeal in study. 
Saran J. V. 
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3. 
R——, Ct., Sept. 29, 1851. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 

Perhaps you will think I am not a sub- 
scriber to your Magazine, because it comes 
in my father’s name. But as he said that 
if I would solve your puzzle about the ten- 
cent piece and the tumbler, he would sub- 
scribe for your Magazine for me; and as I 
solved it and he did so, therefore, consider- 
ing myself a subscriber, I venture to write to 
you. 

When you gave your puzzle to make the 
shortest sentence possible, containing all the 
letters of the alphabet, and offered such a val- 
uable prize for it, I resolved to try to obtain it. 
And with a little help, I have made the fol- 
lowing sentence, containing 58 letters : 

Quickly obey God’s just commands with 
zeal, and you may expect his favor. 

If I obtain the prize, I shall be very hap- 
py ; if not, I shall “‘ try again,’’ on some 
other puzzle. Yours respectfully, 

M. J. W. 


4. To be just, aim with zeal, expecting 
quickly God’s favor. A. L. B. 


5. [Rather long, but very complimentary. 
M. F.} 

Forrester’s Magazine for the young is the 
best periodical for the young, and in our fam- 
ily of six kind sisters, its quiet visits are wel- 
comed with joy and delight. 

Saran E. N. 

6. To have quick profit by much zeal, just 
knowledge exert. M. D. B. 

7. Now I may quickly judge the prize to 
be of exquisite value. F. H. H. 


8. If you wish a Bible, give an exact, 
quick, and just answer to my puzzle. 
C. M. W. 
9. Good boys rejoice to execute with zeal 


every requirement of their kind parents. 
T. E. D. 
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10. He justly deserves to get the prize, I 
expect will not quickly be said of me. 
A. T. B. 


11. Judge of men by their love and quiet 
works, not zeal and exact principle. 
Epwiy. 


12. A bad conscience affords great unhap- 
piness ; zealously exert your mind to acquire 
and keep a judicious watch over it. 

W. R. W. 


18. How exquisitely sublime is zeal, if 
tempered with knowledge, justice, and vir- 
tue. R. A. 8. 


14, By the example of Jesus, godly zeal 
will be ever quickened. C. W. L. 


15. I expect you think it will not be quite 
just for grandma to have the prize. H. C. 


16. 


B , L. I, Sept. 8, 1851. 
My pear Mr. Epiror :— 

I perceive by your Magazine for Septem- 
ber, that all my July and August eloquence 
has been ‘* Love’s labor lost.’’ Well, n’im- 
porte, I am quite willing to take a fresh 
start, and only regret that I should un- 
necessarily have taken up your valuable time 
and attention, by carelessly omitting to no- 
tice more particularly the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by you, for the benefit of 
aspiring geniuses. 

Let me see, — “‘ only one answer,’’ — “ to 
be sent by mail,’’—I wonder if I might 
not alter one letter and send it, as hereto- 
fore, by male? No, of course not ; suppose 
all Mr. Forrester’s correspondents should 
send their communications by private hand, 
how would Uncle Sam ever be able to raise 
a revenue out of the post-office department? 

‘* Between the first of September and the 
first of October.’’ Where is the Almanac? 
‘*Monday, September 8.’’ All right, 80 

| here goes for the prize. 
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« Religion’s beautiful amazing joys, 
Exceed this world’s, which only prove 
alloys.”’ 


If I might have two chances, I would 
add, — 

** Quietly remove prejudice by an exhibi- 
tion of zeal in good works.”’ 

But as one is all that is allowed, of course 
I shall say nothing further on the subject. 
I will, however, take the liberty of sending 
answers to your charades. 


ANSWER TO THE CHARADE BY HATTIE. 


Your first, dear Miss Hattie, I plainly can 
see, — 

For who has not heard of the sweet banks 
of Dee ? 

Your second, and third, the king giant, is Og; 

The whole, which we frequently meet with, 
is Dog ; 

The second will strike you, as quickly as 
thought, 

It speaks for itself, while expressing but 


nought. 
SusANNE. 


17. I do not quite expect to gain the prize, 
but think I will try just for improvement. 
Heten B, W. 


18. 


H——., September 8, 1851. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 

I have taken your Magazine for some 
time, and like it very much. I have been 
trying to make a sentence, and have at last 
succeeded, though it is not so short as I 
want it. The letters would not come right, 
all I could do. However, I send it to you. 

The good, quick, zealous, wise, and brave, 
may justly expect favor. 

I suppose you will have a good many an- 
Swers to the puzzle. It is easy enough to 
get a sentence, but not so easy to write a 
short one. Yours respectfully, 

Harrie. 


19, 
M. H., N. Y., Sept. 2, 1851. 
Mr. Forrester : — 

I send the following couplet, in answer to 
the prize puzzle in the July number of your 
Magazine : — 

If in judgment you excel, 

Be quick to seize and prove truth well 


Although I hope to obtain the prize, I am 
fully prepared for disappointment. The 
pleasure of seeing a better answer will 
amply repay me for the trouble of composing 
this. Yours respectfully, 

8. G. 


20. I love exquisite flowers, enjoy a good 
book, and prize my school. 
Saran E. H. 


The answers of N. N. D., E. H., H. 
A. M., H. B., Julia M., 8. J. C., 
Susan ©. F., Elisha F., D. J. C., 
Lucy C., Lizzie E. B., W. R. B., E. 
A. H., D. P. 8., E. ¥. B., Mary E. 
R., Nancy R. C., F. R. J., Charles E. 
H., Maria E. W., W. W. C., Mary E. 
P., Eugenia L. F., J. A. B., and 
Francis L., deserve especial notice for 
their brevity and neat writing. 

A valued correspondent in Virginia 
thinks that, with a little more time for 
reflection, he could form a sentence with 
only the twenty-six letters, having no 
repetitions. I think he is mistaken. 
I will not say it is an impossibility ; be- 
cause, in these days of steamboats ; rail- 
roads that carry you an hundred miles 
in the morning before breakfast, almost 
before you are awake ; telegraphs that 
tell you what is going on in another 
part of the country beforehand; mes- 
merism that opens all secrets, and 
the Rochester knockings ; it requires a 
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sharp look-out to keep up with the new 
wonders, — but I don’t delieve it can be 
done. I am strongly of the opinion 
that he would find it something as 
Hattie did, — ‘‘ The letters would not 
come right all I could do.”’ 

Several correspondents have inserted 
the character & in the place of a-n-d, 
which should properly have been writ- 
ten out. It isa character, not a letter. 

But the prize! the prize! who is to 
have it? That I will tell you in the 
next number. I would do so now, for 
‘“‘my mind is made up,”’ but I wish to 
have the advice of others upon the mat- 
ter. Perhaps you can guess which. 
At any rate, you may guess; and I 
should like to have any of my friends 
write me which ought to have it. I 
hereby constitute my friends a very 
large jury, and shall be very glad to 
hear from any one on the subject. 

Now, I suppose, I must say something 
of the competitors whose letters come 
wide of the mark ; that is, those whose 
answers were not mailed in September. 

Decidedly the best of these was from 
J. W.S., whose effort I have previ- 
ously spoken of. It was, Dozing Bravo 
quickly saw the fox jump, — 31 letters 
only,—and it reads as smooth as need be. 
I must again express my regret that I 
could not count it in the first class. 
But never mind ; better luck next time. 

Susanne, also; the bird that can sing 
did sing ; but it was like hearing a 
whip-poor-will at noon, or a bob-o-link 
at midnight. She didn’t sing in Sep- 


tember! However, she discovered her 
error in season, and made ample amends, 
as will be seen by her letter, which is 
published. 

Two answers were received, neither 
of them from ‘‘ subscribers,’’ however, 
dated in September, but received before 
the 27th of August! This beats the 
telegraph ! 

Another person sent me a reply in 
July, which closed with the following 
remark : — ‘‘ I am not a subscriber, but 
if there is a prospect of my winning the 
prize you may put my name down!” 
A moment’s thought, it seems to me, 
must have suggested the impropriety of 
such a step. 

Another person, not a subscriber, 
sent me a letter dated in June, mailed 
in July, containing a sentence of one 
hundred and fifty-nine letters, with 
three misspelt words, requesting me to 
return by express twenty-five dollars in 
cash, instead of the Bible ! 

But I must bring my chat about the 
prize to a close, for there are other cor- 
respondents to attend to. One thing 
only, in this competition, has troubled 
me. Several of the writers have, in- 
nocently enough, called it a lottery. 
One person stopped taking my Maga- 
zine, declaring he ‘‘ didn’t like a lot- 
tery.” NowlI deeply regret that any 
individual should, for an instant, think 
that Mark Forrester intended to make 
this harmless competition anything of the 
kind. Editors, I have been told, have 
to deal with all sorts of folks, yet I 
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would not have believed, six months 
ago, that such a construction would have 
been put upon good intentions. How- 
eyer, if the individual alluded to is 
honest, I certainly have no right or wish 
to blame him, and I only refer to it to 
disclaim any such construction as he has 
put upon our prize puzzle. 

E. 8. B., J. B. W., and some others, 
send correct answers to the enigma and 
charade in the September number. The 
following is very pretty. I think the 
writer would be a good hand to fell a 
story, for the ‘ benefit’’ of my young 
friends ! 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA. — BY W. 8. G. 
Th’ annoying little insect 

Is what we call a gnat, 
And the gnawing little animal 

Is what we call a rat. 


Tenants live in houses ; 
Earl is the noble name ; 
Orators make speeches, 
(And “long ’’ ones, too,) for fame. 


Then Trenton is the Jersey town, 
May prosperity ne’er fail her ; 
My whole, the soldier of renown, 
Was brave old General Taylor. 
SusANNE. 


And this is also a good answer : — 


ANSWER TO THE CHARADE BY HATTIE, 


Dear Hattie, I have searched and found 
Your crystal river Deg, 

In the southern part of Scotland, 
Close by the Irish sea. 


We ’ll leave the first, and search a book 
Printed long, long ago, 

And find the haughty Bashan king, 
Whom Moses laid so low. 


Your second and your third, I trow, 
We find in ancient story ; 

And now, since giant Og was slain, 
And nothing is before you, 


We ’ll ‘ guess again,’’ as Yankees may— 
Yes, here we win the crown — 

A little poa oft runs a race, 
**In country and in town.”” . A. 


.J. A. T.’s letter is received. I 
think the enigma to be a good one, but 
perhaps it would be guessed too easily. 
I am none the less gratified by his let- 
ter, however. 

I think, if Mary E. S. will look at 
the definition of the word Jezebel, in 
connection with her political advice, she 
willthank me for not printing her letter. 
The word in her letter is spelt Jezabel, 
which is wrong. She would not want 
those who acted according to her advice 
to expect Jove from such a quarter, I 
am sure. 

Here is a transposition by Anna T. : 


AAAAAEHHHNNPPTZ, — A Bible name, 
mentioned only once, and that in the Old 
Testament. 


ENIGMA. — By NANCY A. ©. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 14, 3, 12, is a weight. 
My 6, 1, 5, is an article of food. 
My 38, 8, 4, is something useful to mariners. 
My 7, 8, 9, 10, is what some people often do. 
My 7, 4, 6, 12, is the name of a bird. 
My 2, 8, 14, is what all must do. 
My 14, 3, 6, is an extremity. 
My 10, 8, 14, 6, is a passion. 
My 1, 4, 2, 6, 12, is a color. 
My 11, 4, 3, 12, is a useful metal. 
My whole is the name of a distinguished man. 
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We aia sit by the rill as it joyously gleams, 

Like jewels that shine in the bright sunny beams ; ; 

No wonder it dances with joy on its way, 

’T will surely find welcome where’er it may stray. 
Will you, will you, come to the wood ?, &c. 
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CONCLUDED. 


In our last chapter we left the happy 
family rejoicing over the returning 
strength of one of its members, Lily, 
whose pale face gradually put on the 
freshness and bloom of youth, and 
whose emaciated fingers again became 
active in useful industry. 

Her brothers were too happy to pre- 
pare the little plot of ground for Lily 
and Lucy, which their father had appro- 


priated for the flower-garden. With 


mellowed, and then some of the pink 
and peony rocts were dug up and di- 
vided that a few might be obtained for 
the little orphan, Eva, to enjoy near 
her grandmother’s humble cottage. 
When the dahlia and flower-seods had 
been planted, the children walked 
the cottage down the lane. Eva and 
her invalid brother, Henry, were de- 
lighted to see them. Eva threw her 


arms around Lily’s neck and kissed her 


their bright spades, the earth was well with a sister’s affection. 
VOL. 


11 


VIII. 
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When Robert and his brother Roscoe 
told their little neighbor that they had 
come to make her a flower-garden, she 
was overcome with joy. A portion of 
the cultivated plat in front of the cot- 
tage was selected, and here, as the good 
taste of Lily and Lucy suggested, their 
brothers prepared the walks, which 
were lined with pink-roots, and planted 
with different seeds. Henry was drawn 
to the door in his arm-chair, and would 
exclaim, as the planting went on, ‘‘ Oh, 
sister Eva, what a pretty place this will 
be for me to look out upon all sum- 
mer! ”’ 

By the time the work was completed, 
Eva’s grandmother had prepared a sim- 
ple meal, to which she invited her young 
friends. Before they had finished their 
bread and butter and milk, Father 
Burr’s cane was heard near the door. 
He was asked to come in and partake 
with them. He thanked them, and said 
he would be reading the labels in Eva’s 
new garden, to see what flowers she 
was going to have this summer. 

The young people were not long in 
joining him. Eva and Roscoe returned 
to the house, and brought out a long 
bench, and, as the sun was yet well up, 
they asked Father Burr to sit down 
and tell them a story. 

After resting his head on his cane a 
few moments, after they all were seated, 


he began. 


FATHER BURR’S STORY. 


I wag once mate of a vessel bound to 


the West Indies. The captain remained 
on shore the day we sailed until wo 
weighed anchor. I was engaged when 
he came on board; and, as we mado 
sail soon after, I did not see, until out 
of the harbor, that he had brought on 
board with him a son of one of my old 
neighbors, a boy about sixteen years of 
age. He was a boy I noticed while 
visiting at my brother’s a few wecks be- 
fore. His countenance revealed to me, 
when I first saw him, that his was a 
most unhappy temper. [I learned, on 
inquiry, that it was a perfect type of his 
character. He was selfish, unkind, 
malignant, always doing something to’ 
provoke his friends, and never, it 
seemed, conscious how much happiness 
he might confer on those with whom ho 
was connected. His parents had given 
him most earnest counsels. His sisters 
had implored him not to make them 
wretched by his conduct; but all was 
of no avail. He continued to be more 
and more unreasonable, until, I heard, 
he had tried to extort money from his 
parents for a wild frolic, under a threat 
that he would, unless it was granted, 
run off to sea! 

I saw he didn’t know me, and I 
made no haste to inform him that I was 
acquainted with him, and with the hard 
fare he had left a pleasant home to 
endure. 

The ‘seasoning’ of a landsman 
usually unfits him for duty for some 
days. Philip was sulky as a dog after 
he had got over his sea-sickness. I 
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heard the captain say to him one day, 
“Young man, I shipped you to be of 
some service on board, and now you 
don’t like to bear a hand. Let me 
tell you, my ship is no place for shirk- 
ing.” 

And he handed him over to the boat- 
swain, who knew what to do when or- 
dered to give him a “‘dozen.’’ Poor 
Philip! He thought, by this time, that 
going to sea was not the pleasant thing 
he had fancied it. He bore his flogging 
with an unmoved face, and went with a 
heavy step to his duty. 

The captain was far from being satis- 
fied with his behavior. The other offi- 
cers were continually complaining of 
him. I had avoided any connection with 
him, and watched with some interest to 
see if his bad spirit could be changed. 

After we had been fifteen days out, 
we fell in with a homeward-bound ship, 
and all were eager to put letters on 
board of her, to let our friends know 
that we had had a fortunate run so 
far. 

Philip betrayed no wish to write a let- 
ter. The circumstance seemed to arouse 
his bad feelings anew. In the course 
of the day he purposely upset a bucket 
of tar on the clean deck. Complaint 
was immediately made to the captain, 
who sent for me, and begged that I 
would try what I could do with the boy. 
The captain was very angry, and I felt 
that it was'a serious case. I took 
Philip into my state-room, and bolted 
the door. I had him sit down near me. 


‘* Philip,”’ said I, ‘‘ do you ever think 
of your good, kind mother? Do you 
ever think of those sisters, whose love 
you have so bitterly scorned? Do you 
ever think of that father, who has toiled 
for you in your helpless years, and 
whom you are now bringing with gray 
hairs in sorrow to his grave ?”’ 

He started! then listened; and 
finally, with a voice somewhat humble, 
he said, — 

** What do you know of my family ?”’ 

‘‘T know all about them,’’ I told 
him ; ‘‘and why you left them to go to 
sea.” 

His lip quivered as I went on. 

‘* Philip,’ I continued, ‘‘ you must 
stop now. I fear for a long time you 
have been governed by your bad pas- 
sion. It has made you—I know it 
has—a most wretched being. You 
came from your home because you 
thought your friends would suffer on 
account of your absence. That was 
your motive in leaving them ; for which 
I know, poor boy, you have suffered 
night and day. 

‘*Let me advise you, as your best 
friend, to do what is required of you on 
board, and recover here, if you can, 
the character you have lost. I trust 
you will, and also be received a forgiven 
member, et, into your forsaken home.”’ 

Topened the door and went out. 
Philip followed soon after, and went 
directly to the spot where the tar was 
still remaining, and cleaned it neatly 
I saw his thoughtful look, and 
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hoped that that offence would prove his 
last. 

It did so. He became a sad and al- 
tered boy. He had a good many hours 
for reflection, and I know the folly of 
his past life was painful to him to con- 
template. As I saw his face grow 
paler as we neared the tropics, I feared 
that his remorse might prove too much 
for him. I gave directions, with the 
captain’s approval, to have his duties 
lightened ; but his mind, so ill at ease, 
was wearing him down. 

Six days before we reached Havana, 
he complained of being unwell, and 
refused his accustomed food. I at- 
tended him, myself, all the time I could 
he absent from my post, but he grew 
weaker and weaker. 

After arriving at the pier, I obtained, 
through the consul, a physician to visit 
him. I told him enough of his story to 
enable him to comprehend the case. 
After looking at the feeble boy, the 
physician said, ‘‘ Get him home as soon 
as possible !”’ 

He gradually declined day by day. 
We had him on deck, occasionally, un- 
der an awning, while the vessel was 
reloading. He begged the sailors to 
hasten their departure, as he longed to 
start for home. 

We thought he revived a little when 
told that the ship had started on her 
return voyage. 

I spent a good deal of my time now 
by his hammock. He talked much of 
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his mother and sisters. What worlds 
would he not give, if he possessed them, 
to see them once again, and obtain their 
forgiveness ! 

But, alas! that day never dawned for 
him to see ! 

Early one morning, just as the first 
rays fell on our topmast, he died. We 
wrapped him in canvass, and lowered 
him into the blue sea, just as the sun 
was setting at evening. 

He had begged me to bear his last 
messages to his friends. I did so, and 
it was a painful duty. I was glad to 
escape from a scene, where my poor 
words were powerless to assuage the 
grief with which their hearts seemed 
breaking. 

Oh! the woe which an undutiful 
child may bring upon his friends! 


Father Burr finished his story with 
moistened eyes. His listeners thanked 
him for its recital, and rose to go. 
Father Burr remained with Eva 
assist her about her lessons. The six 
ters and brothers walked thoughtfully 
homeward. 

Lily, the next day, often paused in 
in her work to reflect on the sad conse 
quences of early disobedience and wrong 

‘Tf I am ever tempted,” said she, 
‘to disobey my kind parents, or slight 
their wishes, I will think of Philip, who 
ran away to be a sailor.” 

The children were all happy when 
the summer school commenced. Lily 
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was well enough to go, and they hurried 
on to overtake her and Lucy, who had 
started before them the first morning. 
They found them standing under the 
ald beech tree in sight of Father Burr’s 
cottage, trying to persuade Pero that 
he mut go no further with them. But 
the affectionate dog seemed unwilling to 
leave them. After going back a few 


steps, he would return and spring up 
with imploring eyes. 
‘What shall we do with Pero?” 
éaid Lucy, as the company came up. 
“Oh, let him go the first day,” re- 
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plied several of the children, perhaps on 
the principle that ‘‘ the more the merrier.” 

‘* What studies is Pero intending to 
pursue this term?’ asked Father Burr, 
as they passed by his door. 

Pero lowered his tail, and pretended 
to be very much interested in a squirrel, 
as the children laughed at this question. 

Lily told him to lie down under a 
tree when they reached the school-house, 
and here he was quiet until the ‘‘ noon,”’ 
when he sprung up to have a frolic with 
the children. 

As the school was established for 
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mental pursuits, poor Pero was obliged 
to stay at home and be separated from 
his kind friends while there. He, how- 
ever, would frequently meet them on 
their return, with many expressions of 
joy. 

A few words more, and we must bid 
the happy family farewell. Who will 
doubt that the kind and gentle manners 
of the four children won for them many 
friends? With a beautiful sympathy 
they ministered to the wants of the 
needy and suffering, as they had means. 
If they had little treasure to bestow, 
they had kind words to give, which were 
long remembered. 

Little Eva always welcomed them 
with a beaming face, and Henry’s knife 
dropped often from the toy he was fash- 
ioning, to listen to their pleasing conver- 
sation. 

The declining years of Father Burr 
they helped tocheer. Often their gentle 
footsteps were heard upoa his thresh- 
old, where he had many an interesting 
narrative for their willing ears. 

They visited Abigail Slocum, although 
so much there was uncongenial. Abi- 
gail, at last, was obliged to abandon 
some of her uncivil ways. The pro- 
priety of manners which she ever ob- 
served in Lily and Lucy, made her 
ashamed of her rude conduct. 

The father and mother were justly 
proud of their children. From the first 
unfolding of their reason, they had 
watched over their forming minds with 
anxious solicitude. Now, good prin- 


ciples were beginning to guide them in 
that path which is the “ path of pleas 
antness and peace.” 


A Talk with Walter. 


Onz of the ‘‘ young Forresters”’ has 
lately been introduced to a new study 
at school, and for several evenings he 
has been lecturing his old grandfather, 
who never had half the privileges in his 
young days that Walter enjoys. In- 
deed, I find myself quite full of the 
matter, and shall take the liberty to 
give a dialogue or two. 

Ahem! I allow the young gentle 
man great liberties, so he begins with — 

** What do you suppose we eat for, 
grandfather ? ”’ 

‘‘There is a maxim, my boy, that 
‘we should eat to live, and not live to 
eat.” How do you like that answer?” 

** Very good, but too general. Why 
do we need to go through this process 
of eating bread and butter, and meat 
and potatoes, and cake, and pies, and 
lots of other things, three times every 
day?” 

“* A good bill of fare! Let me see. 
I will be more particular. We eat be 
cause we are hungry. But that won’t 
do. We eat because — we like the taste 
of it, eh ?”’ 

‘No, sir. You must try again.” 

‘‘Well, then, we ¢at because we 
know it will make us grow. ‘There, 
now you have it!” 
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‘Yes; but, grandfather, how much | 
larger are you going to have your next 
pair of shoes?” 

‘‘Sure enough, I’m headed again. 
Suppose I say that there is a craving 
felt about the region of the stomach, 
which food gratifies. How will that do?”’ 

‘“‘ Well, sir, I think your answers are 
better and better. Please to go on.”’ 

‘* Can’t get along without food. The 
angler said the best bite he ever had 
was the bite he took with him. I be- 
But I—come, let me 
sound you a little. It’s easier asking 
questions than answering them. What 
opinion have you formed in relation to 
the matter ?”’ 

‘Well, sir, the book says —”’ 

‘‘ That ’s right ; we “Il go by the book, 
now, and no more speculation.”’ 

‘‘The book says, that our bodies are 
constantly wearing out.”’ 

‘Or rusting out, which is infinitely 
worse. But no matter, — go on.” 

‘Tt says that old particles of muscle 
and bone, that have done their duty, are 
removed, and replaced by new atoms.” 

‘‘ Like sentinels on guard, called in 
at six bells, eh? Very good. What 
else ?”” 

‘‘ And that the blood supplies the 
new fresh atoms necessary for the 
growth —”’ 

‘« Tf one’s not too old, young gentle- 
man. My shoes, eh?”’ 


lieve him! 


‘Or support of our systems.”’ 
“T dare say. But about this blood, 
— what have you learned about that ?”’ 


‘*T have learned how it comes from 
our food; and, if you would like to 
hear, I will try and tell you of the 
change which food undergoes before it 
is converted into blood.”’ 

**T will hear it all. Proceed.”’ 

‘* First, we take our food into our 
mouths.”’ 

«Yes, or buy it. Ask your father. 
Or roast, bake, or boil it. Ask the 
cook. But start with it in your mouth ; 
I don’t care.”’ 

‘* Here it should be well masticated.”’ 

‘* Tf one has teeth ! ”’ 

‘Then it should be cut very fine, and 
retained in the mouth long enough to 
be well moistened with the saliva, which 
is supplied to the mouth for that pur- 
pose.”’ 

‘*And which you have been taught 
is a great deal more suitable than the 
tea which your grandmother sips, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Then, sir, the food should be swal- 
lowed with deliberation.”’ 

‘‘That you may not get choked with 
the bones, eh?”’ 

‘No, sir. But that, as it is received 
into the stomach, the gastric juice may . 
mingle with it, and convert it into 
chyme.”’ 

“* Go on.”’ 

‘Then the chyme passes on to the 
second stomach, where the bile from the 
liver, and the pancreatic fluid, change it 
into chyle and waste matter. It now 
enters the small intestines, which are, 
in a man, twenty-five feet in length. 
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Here the chyle, as it moves on, is} and motion; and, where there is a rea- 


sucked up by minute vessels called lac- 
teals, which unite their streams into one 
which empties into a large vein. The 
ehyle passes to the lungs and becomes 

- Very well recited, Walter. What 

4 your teacher tell you about eating 
.wery hour, or just before going to 
bed ?”’ 

‘* She said it was a most mischievous 
practice, and one which produced a 
great deal of trouble in the world.” 

**Did she tell you anything about 
the hobgoblins which a full stomach 
was sure to conjure up to greedy chil- 
dren?” 

‘Yes, sir. And some of us resolved 
to have no more bad dreams, if abstain- 
ing from evening luncheons would keep 
them away. Our teacher told us that 
the stomach required rest, and if kept 
constantly at work, night as well as day, 
it would become weak and unable to 
perform its functions; and so cause a 
great deal of misery to the individual.”’ 

‘All very true. I am glad you 
have learned so early what will be of 
use to you. Thousands are miserable 
to-day, because they are ignorant of the 
laws of their physical being. 

‘* And now you may tell me, if you 
please, Walter, what we should eat for, — 
plain food, I mean. I don’t know about 
‘your cakes and pies’ very often.”’ 

‘‘We should eat, sir, to supply 
our bodies with blood, to repair the 
waste attending existence, and labor, 





sonable prospect of it, the means of 
growth.’’ 

‘That will do, Walter. And now 
please hand me my spectacles.”’ 


The Foreign Traveller.* 
LETTER IV. 


SPAIN —— SEVILLE. 


“ Naught hath the hapless fravelier seen, 
Who to fair Seville hath not been.” 


My dear children : — 
I was once looking at a very large 
and beautiful picture, and was wonder- 


ing at the fineness of its workmanship, 


when I went up close to it to examine 
it carefully. Ah! how disappointed I 
was! It appeared now to be made of 
great daubs of paint, which seemed as 
if they had been laid on with a pallet 
knife. I was only a boy then, and the 
old gentleman who had brought me to 
see the picture, smiled, saying, ‘ Ah, 
you have to learn yet how many things 
look best at a distance !”’ 

On our way home in the evening, we 
were looking across the country at the 
hills, which, as the sun set, seemed to 
be of a rich purple color; and when I 
told him how I wished to stand on one 
of those purple hills, and see the purple 
ground, and purple trees, he smiled 
again, and said, ‘‘ Ah, they look best in 
the distance! This very hill which we 


* Continued from page 62. 
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are standing upon appears in the dis- 
tance to others to be of exactly the same 
color as those. Yet you see no purple 
ground or trees.”’ 

I had not learned this lesson, even 
when I was a man. Ever since I was 
a boy I had thought of Spain as a kind 
of fairy land; a land where the sun 
always shone, where beautiful streams 
sparkled with gladness, where there 
were rich woods, roaring cataracts, 
craggy steeps, and mountains capped 
with clouds. I had imagined a para- 
dise of beauty, inhabited by brave 
knights and nobles. This picture, 
which had been dwelling so long in my 
mind, I carried with me to Spain; but 
now I began to think I had made my 
old mistake again, and that Spain, like 
the picture and the mountains, looked 
best in the distance. 

You, dear children, will one day 
learn how many times 


‘Things are not what they seem.”’ 


I was hardly disposed to give up my 
old ideas of Spain even when I saw my 
mistake ; and as, in the early part of 
the fine sunny morning, our steamer 
entered the Guadalquiver, I still had 
the dreamy expectation that she would 
bear me through a land of more than 
earthly splendor. 

But, why had I such expectations of 
Spain? perhaps you ask. If you do 
ask that question, you only show that 
you have not read the history of the 
land, nor do you know of its glowing 


suns, and pleasant climate, nor of its 
rich and fruitful, but neglected, soil. 
Neither have you read of the mighty 
and terrible battles which have been 
fought here, over and over again. Shall 
I stop to-day and tell you something of 
the history of Spain, instead of describ- 
ing it as itis? Suppose that we allow 
the steamer a little time to travel to 
Seville, (for she was on the water nearly 
all the day,) and we will look back a 
little on the olden times. 

Think of Spain a long, long time 
ago,—as far back as the year 400. 
At that period, Spain was a province 
of the great empire of Rome, just as 
Britain was, but it was a far richer and 
more important province than Britain. 
Four years aftet the northern barbarians 
had rushed down to the South of Europe, 
Spain was overrun by Allans, Suevi, and 
Vandals, who in time were all conquered 
by the great tribes of the Visigoths. 
These Visigoths settled in the land, and 
established a great kingdom. 

Let us now suppose that 200 years 
have passed away. ‘The Visigoths are 
still reigning triumphantly in Spain, so 
we will let them alone, and take a peep 
into another country. 

Take your map of the world and look 
for the Red Sea. On the east of the 
Red Sea—or, I should say, between 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf— 
you will see a large tract of sandy des- 
ert called Arasia. Here, about the 
year 600, dwelt a wild race of men, the 
descendants of Abram’s son, Ishmael. 
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They were a restless and roving race, 
even as they are now, dwelling in tents, 
and wandering with their camels, horses, 
and sheep, from one green spot in the 
desert to another. They were fond, too, 
of war and plunder, for God had said 
that ‘‘their hands should be against 
every man ;” but although every man’s 
hand had been against them, and armies 
had tried to subdue them, no one had 
been able to do so,—they were still 
unconquered and independent. 

But, at this period, there arose amongst 
them an extraordinary man—a man 
more wonderful than all the other Arabs, 
for he caused them all to obey him. 
The man’s name was Manomert; he 
brought to them a new religion, and 
when the scattered tribes of Arabia be- 
lieved in him, he bound them all to- 
gether in the one idea that he taught 
them, which was this : — 

There ts only one Gov, and Mahomet 
ts the last and greatest of his prophets. 

Before Mahomet came, the poor 
Arabs, who had much imagination, wor- 
shipped many gods — gods which their 
imaginations had made. They wor- 
shipped the sun, and moon, and silent 
stars, which shone with so much beauty 
in the clear sky above their desert. 
They had some ideas about gods from 
other nations, from the idolaters and the 
Jews; but all their old thoughts and ob- 
jects of worship they gave up, when 
they learned the ideas of Mahomet. 

One thought they learned from Ma- 
homet was, that his idea was the only 


truth ; — that, if they found any nation 
who did not believe as they did, the 
people were not fit to live; and that 
they must either believe in him or die. 

So they determined to spread Ma- 
homet’s religion with their swords — 
and we shall soon see how they thought 
that even the old Visigoths, who were 
comfortably settled in Spain, and even 
all the world, might be made to believe 
in Mahomet. 

But you shall hear more of them in 
my next letter. 

Believe me, dear children, 
Your affectionate 
Uncie Ricwarp. 





LETTER V. 
SPAIN — SEVILLE. 


My dear children : — 

I have not been able to send you a 
letter for a long time. You may re- 
member that, a few weeks ago, I told 
how I was travelling in a steamboat up 
the river Guadalquiver to the town of 
SEvILLE ; and you may remember that 
on my passage I began to tell you 
some of the history of Spain. I spoke 
also about a false prophet, called Ma- 
homet, who taught his doctrines to the 
people in Arabia, and then resolved to 
spread his religion with the sword. 

The Arabs, (or Moors, as they are 
called, because they came immediately 
from Mauritania, in Africa, ) when they 
had ended their conquests in Africa, 
resolved to conquer Europe ; and landed 
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in Spain in the year 711. A leader 
named Tarick landed secretly with a 
small army at the foot of the rock which 
is now called the Rock of Gibraltar, 
and determined to conquer the country. 
The Moors always had conquered in 
battle ; and therefore they supposed that 
they should conquer Spain, as a matter 
of course. Accordingly they did so. 
Tarick was rapidly joined by fresh 
troops, who took possession of the vil- 
lages and strong places round about, 
antil Roderick, the King of Spain, see- 
ing that the country was rapidly filling 
with these Moors, engaged in battle 
with them, and was defeated. 

This was a great battle ; and the vic- 
tory was so important that the Moors 
soon overran the whole country. They 
met with little resistance, conquering 
Seville, Cordova, and the other large 
towns, with surprising expedition ; and, 
in the course of three or four years, they 
completely established themselves. This 
conquest of Spain was even a more sud- 
den one than the conquest of England 
by William I., (which happened about 
350 years after,) and it was a much 
less cruel one. 

The different Moorish kings spent 
much of their time, and vast sums of 
money, in improving the country. Like 
the Romans in Britain, they constructed 
roads, bridges, &c.; founded schools 
and hospitals, and built splendid places 
of worship for their prophet Mahomet, 
which they called Mosques. 

At Cordova they built a mosque with 


1,000 columns, and 4,700 lamps. They 
built most delightful dwelling-houses for 
themselves, paying little attention to the 
outside appearance, while everything 
inside was ingeniously arranged so that 
they might enjoy ease and comfort. 
The appearance of their rooms was truly 
magnificent ; the greatest skill and labor 
were exercised in ornamenting the walls 
and ceiling; the tiles were glazed with 
blue, and their paving-bricks were blue, 
white, and yellow, so arranged as to 
form striking and beautiful effects. 
Their houses, palaces, and mosques, 
were furnished with very large cisterns 
for water. The Alhambra, or palace 
of the Moorish kings, which we shall 
say more about soon, is the wonder of 
travellers, even in this day. This pal- 
ace contained very large sheets of water, 
whilst, in most of the large sheets, beau- 
tiful fountains played, cooling the air. 
In one palace was a large pond, and, 
in the middle of it, was a room made 
of stained glass, and adorned with gold. 
Here the caliph would sit and read, un- 
touched by the water, with tapers burn- 
ing before him. 

The durability of the Moorish build- 
ings is one of their chief merits. The 
stueco composition on their walls has 
become as hard as stone. Even in the 
present day, after hundreds of years, 
there are some parts without a crack or 
a flaw in the whole surface. The wood- 
work has also been wonderfully pre- 
served, after being neglected for nearly 
700 years; the pine-wood floors and 
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ceilings of the Alhambra are perfectly | tecture, the notion of public libraries, of 
sound, without any mark of dry-rot, police, the telegraph, gunpowder, (as 
worm, or insect. ‘The white paint is | some say,) paper-making, the pendulum, 
still so bright and rich that it may be| the mariner’s compass, and moroceo 
mistaken for mother-of-pearl. leather. They gave them the principle of 
The size of some of these cities fur- | rhyme in verse, and many improvements 
nishes fresh causes for wonder. Think | in music, in working metals, weaving 
of a city twenty-four miles long! The | silk, dyeing, and other arts too numerous 
city of Cordova was of this length, and| to mention. The Moorish physicians 
six miles in breadth. The shores of the | discovered many of the drugs which are 
Guadalquiver were occupied with pal-| in use even now. 
aces, streets, gardens, and public build- | The learning of the Arabs was even 
ings; and for ten miles the citizen could | more remarkable. They had their ‘‘ hun- 
travel through the city by the light of | dreds of thousands of authors ;’”’ Bag. 
lamps. This city had at one time! dad, it is said, became the resort of 
270,000 houses, 80,455 shops, 911) poets, philosophers, and mathematicians 
baths, and 3,877 mosques, with a pop-| fromevery country. Ambassadors were 
ulation of 800,000. sent to Armenia, Syria, and Egypt to 
‘ The remains of these cities and build-| collect the most important books they 
ings still exist in Spain, to remind us| could discover. ‘* Hundreds of camels 
of the industry of the Moors; but their | might be seen entering Bagdad, loaded 


conquest of Spain was of importance to 
all Europe. Just as the Romans intro- 
duced civilization into Britain, so did 
the Moors to Spain. Their forcible 
entry of Spain was like ‘‘ the breaking 


| with Greek, Hebrew, and Persian litera- 
ture, many of which were translated 
into the Arabic language, that all classes 
of people might read them.’’ Thus the 
Moors lived on in Spain, until the year 








open of a door, through which there | 1492, when the Spaniards regained pos 
rushed a flood of new knowledge and | session,.and re-conquered the Moors. 

new ideas into Europe.’’ It would be} ‘This, dear children, is a very small 
difficult to tell how much less civilized | part of the long history of Spain, which 
the northern people of Europe might | I used to read a longtime ago. It was 
have been now, if that handful of tawny | this history which made me expect 


Moors, and their leader, Tarick, had not | Seville to be so beautiful a place. My 





leaped ashore under the rock of Gibral-| account of Seville, in its present state, 
tar, in the year 711. They taught} you shall hear of in the next letter. 
them astronomy, the system of ciphering | Good-bye ! 

and figures, and algebra. They gave 
them a philosophy, a new style of archi- 


Your affectionate friend, 
Unote Ricwarp 
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Tus extended collection of arms at| part of these has been supplied from the 
Goodrich Court begins with the rude | isles of the Pacific Ocean, and some are 
weapons of savage life. Some of these | the manufacture of the ancient Britons, 
are made of simple wood, and others} before their intercourse with the Pheoni- Y 
shaped out of flint, stone, or slate. Aj cians had improved their knowledge. 
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ceilings of the Alhambra are perfectly | tecture, the notion of public libraries, of 
sound, without any mark of dry-rot, | police, the telegraph, gunpowder, (as 
worm, or insect. The white paint is | some say, ) paper-making, the pendulum, 
still so bright and rich that it may be| the mariner’s compass, and moroceo 
mistaken for mother-of-pearl. leather. They gave them the principle of 

The size of some of these cities fur- | rhyme in verse, and many improvements 
nishes fresh causes for wonder. Think | in music, in working metals, weaving 
of a city twenty-four miles long! The 
city of Cordova was of this length, and 
six miles in breadth. The shores of the 
Guadalquiver were occupied with pal- 
aces, streets, gardens, and public build- 


silk, dyeing, and other arts too numerous 
to mention. The Moorish physicians 
discovered many of the drugs which are 
in use even now. 

The learning of the Arabs was even 
more remarkable. They had their ‘‘ hun- 
dreds of thousands of authors ;”’ Bag- 
dad, it is said, became the resort of 
poets, philosophers, and mathematicians 
from every country. Ambassadors were 
sent to Armenia, Syria, and Egypt to 
‘ The remains of these cities and build-| collect the most important books they 
ings still exist in Spain, to remind us| could discover. ‘* Hundreds of camels 


| 
of the industry of the Moors; but their | might be seen entering Bagdad, loaded 


ings; and for ten miles the citizen could 
travel through the city by the light of 
lamps. This city had at one time 
270,000 houses, 80,455 shops, 911 
baths, and 3,877 mosques, with a pop- 
ulation of 800,000. 


conquest of Spain was of importance to | with Greek, Hebrew, and Persian litera- 
all Europe. Just as the Romans intro-| ture, many of which were translated 
duced civilization into Britain, so did | into the Arabic language, that all classes 
the Moors to Spain. Their forcible | of people might read them.’’ Thus the 
entry of Spain was like ‘‘ the breaking | Moors lived on in Spain, until the year 
open of a door, through which there | 1492, when the Spaniards regained pos 
rushed a flood of new knowledge and | session,.and re-conquered the Moors. 

new ideas into Kurope.’’ It would be 
difficult to tell how much less civilized 
the northern people of Europe might 
have been now, if that handful of tawny 
Moors, and their leader, Tarick, had not 
leaped ashore under the rock of Gibral- 
tar, in the year 711. They taught 
them astronomy, the system of ciphering 


This, dear children, is a very small 
part of the long history of Spain, which 
I used to read a longtime ago. It was 
this history which made me expect 
Seville to be so beautiful a place. My 
account of Seville, in its present state, 
you shall hear of in the next letter. 
Good-bye ! 

Your affectionate friend, 


them a philosophy, a new style of archi- Unoize Ricnarp 
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Curiosities of Ancient Armor. 
CONCLUSION. 


Tue extended collection of arms at| part of these has been supplied from the 
Goodrich Court begins with the rude | isles of the Pacific Ocean, and some are 
weapons of savage life. Some of these | the manufacture of the ancient Britons, 
are made of simple wood, and others | before their intercourse with the Phooni- 
shaped out of flint, stone, or slate. A|cians had improved their knowledge. 
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After these come arms and armor of 


copper, alloyed with tin, Greek, Etrus- 
ean, or Celtic; and then, in the regular 
order of chronology, such as are formed 
of steel. We cannot gaze on these with- 
out conjuring up in our imagination the 
warriors of different countries who used 
them. Here stands an ancient Briton, 
ielding a massive club of hard wood, 
and there a savage from the Pacific, 
throwing his javelin pointed with stone. 
Greeks and Etruscans wage their war 
with sword and buckler, and knights, 
armed cap-d-pie, rush forward on fiery 
steeds, to the deadly strife, with couched 
spears. 
** Thus man, from virtue wand’ring wide, 

Misled by passion, lust, and pride, 

Of every nation, tribe, and clan, 

Will rise against his fellow-man.’’ 

In olden time, a high value was set 
ona good sword, and astonishing feats 
were effected with them. Coucy, Earl 
of Ulster, was a knight of great strength ; 
so much so, that on one occasion, when 
King John of England and Philippe 
Auguste of France were present, he 
eut through a helmet of steel with one 
blow of his sword, and buried his 
weapon so deeply in the wooden post 
on which the helm was placed, that no 
other person beside himself was able to 
withdraw it. 

The Turks greatly surpass others in 
the use of the scimetar, which weapon is 
finely formed and tempered. A cut 
made by one of the spahis, or Turkish 
cayalry, will penetrate through armor 


and pass into the body, whereas a stroke 
awkwardly made would shiver the weap- 
on to pieces. What slaughter must 
ensue when thousands of these scimetars 
are wielded in deadly combat by those 
who know how to use them! It is a 
spectacle too terrible to dwell upon. 
Highly-tempered scimetars, though not 
of the finest metal, will now fetch from 
ten to a hundred ducats, which plainly 
shows the high estimation in which they 
are held. 

In Goodrich Court an apartment has 
been fitted up representing an ancient 
tournament. Two knights, armed cap- 
d-pie, are spurring in fiery haste at each 
other ; while around are mail-clad war 
riors, and a tree, from whose branches 
hang the emblazoned shields of the com- 
batants. A word on this ancient enter- 
tainment may interest our readers. It 
has been revived more than once in 
modern times. The officers of the 
British army, during the revolutionary 
war in North America, found leisure to 
entertain themselves with this sport. 
Marie Antoinette, the ill-fated Queen 
of France, also had a tournament revived 
for her gratification by her courtiers. 
The Eglinton tilting-match, in Scotland, 
also, about ten years ago, will be fresh 
in the recollection of many of our read- 
ers. 

The rewards given in tournaments 
were often very splendid, and sometimes 
consisted of silver helmets. Every com- 
batant was required to be worthy of the 
privilege of contending; and if any one 
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presented himself to fight under false 
proofs of nobility, he was condemned to 
ride on the rail of the barrien bare- 
headed; he was degraded by having 
his shield and helmet reversed and 
trodden under foot, his horse given to 
the officer at arms, and himself sent 
back upon a mare. 

Though tournaments were considered 
as pastime, they were so dangerous that 
the powers of church and state were 
exerted to check them. The knights, 
however, of that period were so infatu- 
ated with the splendor and pageantry 
of tournaments, that the urgent ordi- 
nances of councils, the eloquent ha- 
rangues of pulpits, and the forcible writ- 
ings of the clergy were alike disregarded ; 
they checked not the enthusiastic passion 
for this martial sport. 

When a tournament took place, the 
space railed out for the occasion was 
called ‘‘ the lists,’’ and the horses of the 
jousters were kept apart by a paling 
called ‘‘the barrier.’”” And as great 
multitudes usually attended, double lists 
were frequently formed, that no accident 
might arise from the pressure of the 
crowd. The fleetest and the strongest 
horses were selected for the tourney ; 
for when the knights were not unhorsed, 
nor their lances broken, their steeds, one 
or both, were usually thrown down. 
It must have been a fearful spectacle to 
gaze on, when the knight, armed cap- 
d-pte, was seen to 


** Stoop his head and couch his spear, 
And spur his steed in full career.’’ 


And well it is that such cruel pageants 
are passed away. 

It would be a difficult task to give 
even a slight sketch of the arms and 
armor of Goodrich Court, the one and 
the other being so numerous. The 
great variety, too, gives the collection 
an added charm, for the wandering eye 
sees one suit of armor of black, or of 
russet brown, another of bright steel; a 
third is ribbed, a fourth fluted, a fifth 
chased, a sixth puffed and engraved, a 
seventh embossed, and an eighth inlaid. 
Then there is armor for so many differ- 
ent sorts of men; knights, cavaliers, 
pikemen, cuirassiers, harquebusiers, and 
carabineers; and of such diversified 
kinds, Asiatic, Turkish, Persian, and 
Mahratta; chain armor, plate armor, 
Tartar, Indian, and Albanian. 

But if the armor is varied, the arms 
are still more so; Burmese, Japanese, 
Malay, and African, meet the eye, with 
maces, battle-axes, halberds and ham- 
mers, swords, spears, cross-bows, and 
splendid targes of embossed leather and 
steel. The targe of Francis I. of France 
is, perhaps, the most exquisite piece of 
art in the whole collection. Roman 
and British arms are contrasted with 
Danish, Saxon, and German. Two- 
handed swords lie between morning 
stars and military forks; and_ sabres, 
poniards, and stilettos are mingled with 
muskets, match-locks, petronels, and 
pistols. 

As we gaze on these relics of past 
ages, even amid the strange and unde- 
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finable interest they excite, a mournful | is there between the ungodly warrior, 
regret steals over the mind, to think | clad in steel, rushing ruthlessly on his 
what pains have been taken, what inge- | kind, and the Christian warrior, fighting 
nuity has been exerted by mankind to | against every unhallowed affection under 
plague, to injure, to destroy each other. | the banner of the cross! The one, 
The horrors of war have in all ages been | stained with blood and crime, secks 
hidden or disguised by pomp and splen- | only a perishing renown; the other, 
dor. The panoply, the emblazoned | wielding the shield of faith and the 
arms and gorgeous equipage of knights, | sword of the Spirit, begirt with truth, 
with the high renown they acquired, | having the helmet of salvation on his 
gave a false glory to the profession of | head, the breastplate of righteousness 
arms, as the scarlet dress, the flaunting | over his heart, and his feet shod with 
flag, the drum, and the trumpet still | the preparation of the gospel, strives for 
invest with an imposing eclat the life of | a crown of unfading glory. 

the soldier. What a contrast, however, 








The Present. 


Waar do you think Ralph Benson | with, owned a large pasture by the side 
was so anxious to have the grass grow | of the Bottle Mountain, thirty miles 
for? Why was he so glad to see the | from home. Every spring, as soon as 
sun shine full and warm ? the feed would support the cattle, he 

Mr. Stevens, the farmer Ralph lived | started a drove for this pasture. Ralph 
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had been promised the chance to go; 
and he lay awake nights, often, think- 
ing of the fine time he should have. 
What lots of gray squirrels he should 
see! What steep hills he would have 
to go up, and how far he could see off 
from the top! Then the folks that 
lived off so far! How curious they 
must be! How he should enjoy stop- 
ping at the great Wilson Hotel to eat 
dinner ! 

No; the young grass didn’t grow 
half fast enough, so eager was he to 
have the day come for starting. 

At last it did come, and bright and 
early all hands were up to get the cattle 
on a good piece before the heat of the 
day. The horse was harnessed into the 
wagon, and a bag of oats put in to feed 
him with on the way. A box of pro- 
visions, also, for the drivers going up, 
was not forgotten. 

Ralph brought out his new whip, that 
he had lately cracked a good many times, 
saying to himself, that he guessed ‘‘ that 
would bring ’em out of the tall grass.”’ 

When the hired men were all ready, 
the yard gate was thrown open, and 
the cattle, that had been shut in since 
the previous autumn, walked out very 
willingly. The young ones frisked and 
jumped like colts, and occasionally tried 
their spirit at bars which were tempt- 


ingly low. This would send Ralph 


into the field to get them out again. 

Farmer Stevens remarked that there 

must have been some lazy people living 

on the road, for some of the bars were 
VOL, VIII. 12 


not put up at all, and im the cattle 
would go at all such places. However, 
the drove got tamer after they had gone 
a few miles, and the hired men were 
sent back, leaving Ralph with his 
hands fuller than ever. Fact! he 
hardly got time to look at the little 
men in uniform on the barns, that had 
two swords slashing about them terrific- 
ally! No sooner did he fasten bis eyes 
upon a pretty summer-house, or a mar- 
ten-box, high up on a pole, or peer 
into a cluster of young trees for a bird’s 
nest, than the young rogues, that were 
so clever when he had them tied to 
the burn-racks eating hay and turnips, 
would stop and let him go by them, or 
run behind an old cart, and get out of 
sight. Mr. Stevens had Ralph count 
them frequently, to see if all were kept 
along. 

Ralph expected a lively time when 
they got to the railroad, which they were 
obliged to crossover. He had seen the 
ears several times, but he almost hoped 
they would come along after they had 
got well over with the cattle. The road 
lay along near a river, and the cattle, 
warm and dry from their brisk exercise, 
ran down, before Ralph could stop them, 
into the water. Mr. Stevens was anx- 
ious, to have his cattle so scattered, 
fearful that some of them might get on 
to the track and be killed; and he 
called to Ralph to get them out of the 
water as quick as possible. Ralph 
shouted at the top of his voice, standing 
on the bank ; but the old cows, enjoying 
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the coolness of the water, pushed farther | they did the swine of old. At any rate, 


out into the stream. 


a train dashed by, frightening the brutes 


Tn this fine state of things, there was | beyond measure. Part of them swam 
a screech from a railway engine, as hor-| to the opposite shore; some darted 
rid as if another legion of evil spirits | back towards home, and a few ran on 
were about to take possession of the | over the track. 


kine and drive them into the flood, as 





Ralph was told to start back after 
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those that had gone homeward. Almost | tle would n’t get frightened again, she 


spent, he ran after them half a mile, 
without any prospect of getting by them, 
when he saw on ahead a little girl run 


slipped away. 
‘‘T wonder if all the girls about here 
are as brave and good as that one?” 


out from her home, and, seizing a bean- | thought Ralph, as he got his animals to 


pole, plant herself in the very path 
of the fugitives. When they came up, 
she swung about her rod right bravely, 
and would let no one go by. She sup- 
posed that the cattle had been fright- 
ened, and that Ralph wanted them 
stopped, and stop they must. 

Ralph was grateful enough to the 
kind-hearted and courageous little girl. 
He was so exhausted with running that 
he could only look his thanks ; and she, 
kind creature, waited not a moment to 
embarrass him, but, hoping that the cat- 


travelling again. 

Upon coming up to the railroad 
he found Mr. Stevens had not got all 
the cows back through the water. He 
called to Ralph to keep his cattle 
together while he was collecting the 
rest. 

Ralph kept a sharp look-out for his 
charge, and had an eye, also, to a young 
pigeon, which he wished very much to 
catch. It could hardly fly, and, after 
chasing it a few rods among the low 
trees, he seized it in his hands. He 
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was but a moment in. pulling off his 
coat and fastening the bird with it into 
the basket brought with-them to feed 
the horse from. 

When Mr. Stevens had pelted the last 
cow with stones, so that she could stay in 
the water no longer, and had got them 
all out, he found that it was about time 
for them to eat their dinner, and give 
the horse his oats. So they drove on 
over the track and stopped under the 
shade of a wide-spreading elm. Ralph 
had told Mr. Stevens of the aid he 
received from a good girl who stopped 
his run-aways, ‘‘ and now,”’ said he, ‘‘I 
want to take my dinner in my hand, 
and go back and give her this pigeon 
which I have caught.”’ 

Mr. Stevens told him not to be gone 
over an hour, and away went Ralph and 
his dog, to carry the bird. 

Ralph got so warm walking that he 
took off his coat long before he got to 
the little girl’s home. He found her 
sitting by the door busily at work. It 
was a very awkward piece of business 
for him to get down upon his knees and 
tell her he had brought her a young 
pigeon, which he caught in the woods 
while waiting for Mr. Stevens. 

She threw up one hand in pleased 
surprise at sight of so pretty a bird, 
which, she said, she knew she could 
tame, and teach many things. Ralph 
ventured to ask her her name, and she 
said it was Jessie Lee. He told her 


his name was Ralph Benson, and that 


he lived with Farmer Stevens, at Grove- 
land. 

‘**You must see my brother, Ally,” 
said his new friend to Ralph; and she 
ran around the house, where Ally was 
at work in the garden, and called him. 

Ally was delighted with the pigeon. 

‘* Now, Jessie,”’ said he, ‘‘I will get 
the willow cage Uncle John gave me, 
to keep it in.” 

But Ralph remembered the cattle 
were a great way from their pasture yet, 
and ran off, bidding his new friends 
good-bye. 

* Jessie Lee! Jessie Lee!’’ thought 
Ralph when he came to some of those 
tedious hills of which he had dreamed, 
‘* how I should like a sister like Jessie 
Lee to play with and talk with! And 
Ally, too, how I should like Ally for a 
brother !”’ 

Ralph was an only child and an 
orphan. 

By-and-by the road they were tray- 
elling grew more and more difficult. 

The cattle, that had wasted their 
strength in the morning, began to lag 
behind. Steep hill followed steep hill, 
up which they all had to climb. Ralph 
asked Mr. Stevens how people could 
live upon such hills? 

‘«Oh,”’ said Mr. Stevens, ‘‘ they get 
used to it, I suppose.”’ 

But Ralph, brought up in the ‘low- 
lands,’’ was impressed with the moun- 
tain scenery which began to open before 
him. They were coming nearer and 
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nearer to the end of their journey, and 
Ralph looked with a serious face upon 
the wildness of nature here. Immense 
masses of rock lined the roadside at 
intervals. Springs of transpatent water 
gushed out from the ledges high above 
them. Great trees were rooted in the 
narrow seams of the rocks, which seemed 
to have taken the place of land. 

The road finally approached the very 
base of the mountain. The sun was 
just setting, and darkness began to 
gather in the deep shade of the matted 
evergreen trees, which extended far up 
the side. The cattle lowed as they 
walked along, and the wild woods 
rang with a thousand reverberations. 
Ralph almost feared that wild animals 
might be lurking there, and would 
spring out upon him. But they didn’t, 
and he soon came to the pasture, where 
Mr. Stevens told him to pull away the 
bars and turn in the cattle. Ralph 
said, as the last one went in, ‘‘ There, I 
don’t want to see any more of you until 
November.”’ 

Mr. Stevens now rode to the house 
where the man lived who took care of 
his pasture. Here a good supper was 
soon provided, and despatched with a 
keen relish. Ralph was very tired, but 
after supper was done, he sat down to 
hear an old man tell some stories of the 


olden time. 

He said there were few houses near 
the Bottle Mountain when he came 
there to live. Few openings had been 
made inthe woods. They were obliged 


to keep a sharp look-out for wolves, 
which were very numerous. ‘I was 
once returning, on a moonlight evening,” 
continued the venerable old man, ‘‘ with 
my sleigh and two horses, from the next 
town, and when just against the lot 
which is now your pasture, a pack of 
hungry wolves broke out from the 
woods and pursued me. My horses 
were young and strong, and I felt al- 
most safe from the wolves overtaking 
me. I gave my steeds the whip and 
the rein, and they almost flew over the 
smooth snow. But the half-starved 
wolves did outstrip them, and actually 
came up with my sleigh. 

‘The sides were low, and the strong 
leader of the pack threw himself nearly 
half over. I had a heavy whip-stick, 
and at that moment I brought down the 
butt-end fairly over his ears, which 
rolled him over yelping into the snow. 
This so enraged the remainder that I 
thought they would have me. Every few 
minutes one would jump up, as the first 
had done, on the side of my sleigh ; but 
before he could have a moment to get 
further, I dealt him a blow on his head, 
which made my fingers tingle again. 

** But such a battle could last but a 
short time. The horses soon brought 
me to the open land, and the wolves 
fell back disappointed. 

‘That very night I heard one of my 
horses neighing. He stood in the barn 
where he could put his head out through 
a small sliding window. [little thought 
then that those wolves were among my 
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sheep in the yard. There I found, 
next morning, five lay dead, killed by 
the wolves, that had only drank their 
blood.”’ 

Ralph thought he had never heard 
such a fearful story; and once in the 
night he struck at the bed-posts, think- 
ing they were horses, to make them go 
faster, to get away from the wolves, hard 
upon him. 

Ralph slept late the next morning. 
When he awoke he was almost bewil- 
dered. Instead of the familiar meadow 
and orchard before his window, he 
looked out upon the vast mountain that 
filled the whole eastern space before 
him. There were little clouds floating 
around the high top, which he gazed at 
with infinite pleasure. 

After breakfast was over Mr. Stevens 
walked over to the pasture to take a 
look at the spring that supplied the 
cattle with water, and see if the walls 
were all up, and in good condition. 

Ralph enjoyed the ride homeward. 
He saw all the wonders on the road, 
without any fear of the cattle running 
away while he was gazing. 

About noon they came to the great 
public house, where Mr. Stevens or- 
dered a dinner. 

As they rode by Jessie Lee’s, where 
Ralph wanted to stop, but he would n’t 
say it, Jessie was seen feeding the bird 
that picked up grains eagerly from the 
bottom of the cage. 

I believe I shall have to write anoth- 
er chapter, to give the rest of Ralph’s 
history. 


Philosophy of Common 
Things. 


THE TINDER BOX. 


Tue little round tin box, with its 
mysterious cover pressed down by a 
sharp flint and curiously formed steel, 
was as common an ornament, twenty 
years ago, to the end of the kitchen 
mantel-piece as the bright copper kettle 
to its hob. Who that is old enough 
does not recollect the strong odor of 
burning rags which now and then filled 
the house about bed-time, causing nu- 
merous inquiries, ‘‘ What is burning in 
the kitchen?’ and satisfactorily an- 
swered by the housemaid, ‘‘It is only 
tinder, ma’am.”” ‘The very voices that 
asked the question and gave the answer, 
ring in our ears as well-known sounds, 
familiar to our minds as the haunts of 
our childhood. But the modest little 
tinder-box, and the quiet scenes in 
which it played its part, like the dashing 
stage-coach and the bustling scenes that 
attended its progress, is a thing of by- 
gone times. The serving-maid would dis- 
dain, now, to put her finger in danger by 
a false stroke of the hard flint, or to blow 
teasingly at the damp tinder, to get a light 
for her kitchen-fire, even in the broad 
daylight of a summer morning. By the 
master and mistress it is not less heartily 
abandoned for its more honored compet- 
itor, the lucifer match. But though 
neglected and unused, it must not be 
forgotten. It can teach some good scien- 
tific lessons, if properly questioned, and 
what it teaches we may attempt to explain. 
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How often has the reader heard, from 
the ruddy laughing lips of a child, 
** Look! look! see how the fire is struck 
out of the flint! ’’ and that exclamation 
contained all his philosophy of the tin- 
der-box, and of many much older, and, 
in their estimation, much wiser than 
he. ; 

Let us examine the simple phrase — 
fire out of a flint. What is fire? It is 
not a principle in nature, it is not even a 
thing existing in itself, but simply a name 
given to any substance when burning in 
mass, or, as men of science say, in com- 
bustion. Hence it is necessary, when 
speaking of a fire, to describe of what 
it consists, and it is customary to say, a 
wood, a peat, or a coal fire. The com- 
bustion, too, must be in mass, for we can- 
not call a burning cinder, or a flying 
spark, a fire. The term is also limited 
in its application, being generally con- 
fined to those substances which are used 
for the purposes of fuel. It is, therefore, 
incorrect to say that fire is struck out of 
a flint ; but if it be not fire, what is it? 
There must be heat in the flint, every- 
body will say, or it could not be struck 
out. Heat there is, for heat is a com- 
ponent part of every substance in nature. 
There is heat in ice, as well as in water 
and steam, and all these states of the 
same matter retain their distinct condi- 
tions, in consequence of the relative 
quantities of heat they contain. All the 


solid substances that can be liquefied by 
heat, do not require the same quantity 
of heat to produce that effect: lead has 





less component heat than tin, and tin less 
than copper. But whether the quantity 
be large or small, it is not sensible ; and 
hence the distinction commonly made in 
scientific writings between specific heat 
and sensible heat, generally called tem- 
perature. Water may be as cold to the 
touch as ice, though in their composition 
they contain very different quantities of 
heat. This is mysterious, but it is no less 
so to the philosopher than to the man 
who hears the fact for the first time. 
Heat, then, there is in the flint and steel ; 
and it may even be said to be struck out, 
for, under certain circumstances, the spe- 
cific heat may cease to be a component 
part, and become sensible. 

The temperature of many substances 
is raised by percussion, that is, by strik- 
ing one substance against another. The 
process may be tolerably explained in 
some instances, but in others the effect is 
not so clearly traced to its cause. In 
science, as well as other studies, it is not 
uncommon to generalize too widely, and 
to wrongly apply an acknowledged prin- 
ciple ; and, when this is done, it is more 
difficult to acknowledge the error than 
it was before to confess ignorance. 

A piece of iron may be raised to a 
red heat by continued hammering. The 
effect of the hammering is a condensa- 
tion of the particles, or, in other words, 
the driving of them into a smaller space ; 
the effect of the condensation is an 
increased temperature. But why the 
condensation produces or develops sen- 
sible heat, I cannot explain. The fact 
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itself is proved by numerous observa- 
tions, but the cause remains hidden. 

In the act of striking a flint against a 
piece of steel, which is a true instance of 
percussion, a small portion is knocked 
off, and it is red-hot. Friction, too, 
raises the temperature of bodies; as 
when an Indian rubs together two pieces 
of hard dry wood, and when the wheels 
of a carriage ‘‘ heat’’ from the rapidity 
of their rotation. In all machinery, too, 
the heating effect of friction is so great 
that, unless carefully watched, and by 
proper precautions prevented, derange- 
ment and unnecessarily rapid destruction 
soon follow. The common turning-lathe, 
one of the most simple of all mechan- 
ical contrivances, is an instance of this. 
To diminish the friction produced by the 
rapid rotation of the spindle against its 
bearings, oil should be frequently intro- 
duced ; and if this precaution be neg- 
lected, or if the bearings be unequal or 
irregular to even a small degree, the 
temperature is rapidly raised, and, if 
unattended to, the machine will become 
so hot that the metal will expand, and 
the mischief will be still further in- 
creased by an unequal expansion of the 
parts, arising from their unequal tem- 
peratures. Every one at all acquainted 


with machinery must have seen many 
instances in which the heat produced by 
friction has been so great in a working 
tool, that it has been necessary to re- 
duce the temperature by placing wet 
cloths upon it, and even by pouring 
water upon the heated parts. 


From what has been stated, then, it 
appears that the temperature of bodies 
is raised by percussion and friction, an 
effect probably resulting from a de- 
rangement in the order and relations 
of their particles; but in what way the 
heat becomes sensible as a consequence 
of this derangement, no one has yet 
satisfactorily explained. There is, in all 
inquiries, a limit to our knowledge. 
This limit is sometimes established by 
the incapacity of our minds for deeper 
thought, and sometimes by the hidden 
action of causes. The wisdom of God 
can be only superficially understood by 
man; but the causes which are unseen 
are not the least surprising evidences 
of his omnipotence impressed on the 
material world. 

The heated particle struck off by the 
contact of flint and steel is supposed to 
fall on tinder. The questions now to 
be answered, are, what is tinder, and 
why is it used? Tinder is charred rag, 
a substance peculiarly adapted for com- 
bustion. The ignition is immediate, 
but the combustion is comparatively 
slow. The use of the tinder is as an 
intermediate substance between the pro- 
duction of a heated or incandescent par- 
ticle of matter and the flame which is 
required. If the fragment could be 
kept at a red heat long enough to in- 
flame a match, there would be no neces- 
sity for tinder; but as its heat is dissi- 
pated almost as rapidly as it is generated, 
some intermediate substance, like tinder, 
fit to receive and retain the heat, by 
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its slow combustion, is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Having obtained the necessary heat, 
it is not difficult to produce flame from 
it in another body. The temperature 
of the burning tinder is not sufficient to 
inflame wood and many other combusti- 
ble substances; but there are others, 
and among them sulphur, which catch 
fire readily. Potassium, as is well 
known, burns with an intense flame 
immediately it is brought into contact 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere ; 
phosphorus is inflamed by the heat gen- 
erated by a slight friction, and sulphur 
on contact with any body in slow com- 
bustion. This is the reason why the 
end of the match is tipped with sulphur. 
By blowing upon the tinder, the igni- 
tion is facilitated, for the rapidity with 
which a substance burns depends on 
the quantity of oxygen with which it is 
supplied. When the lid of the tinder- 
box is put over the smouldering rags, 
the combustion ceases; not because of 
the pressure upon the burning body, but 
because the air is excluded. In every 
case of combustion there must be a 
combustible body, a temperature suf- 
ficient for ignition, and a supporter of 
combustion ; any of these being absent, 
the phenomenon called burning cannot 
exist. There are some gases which de- 
stroy combustion, there are others which 
support it, with greater or less inten- 
sity; but the absence of a supporter 
without the presence of a non-supporter 
is an effectual bar to combustion, al- 


though the other conditions may be 
perfect. 

Without straining truth for a com- 
parison, or misapplying the subject of 
these few remarks, there is an analogy 
in the mode of investigating this, and 
almost all other subjects which strikes the 
mind, and is worthy of notice. In almost 
all questions, great as well as small, 
there are three things to be considered, 
the exciting cause, the transmitting 
agency, and the ultimate effect. The 
vibrating body, as an example, is the 
exciting cause ; the air is the communi- 
eating medium; and the effect upon 
man is the sensation of sound. We 
may even extend this process of inquiry 
to moral and divine truths. Take, for 
example, the natural condition of the 
human race: the exciting cause is the 
innate depravity of the heart ; the aiding 
influences are the enticements of the 
world, offering base gratification to the 
senses, and the possession of wealth, its 
most glittering bait; the effect is death. 
The doctrine of man’s redemption might 
be explained by the same process. The 
exciting cause is God’s infinite and 
unmerited love; the means of commu- 
nication is the eternal word: the end 
is life. 

This process of investigation may be 
recommended to all learners, as a simple 
mode of classifying facts, and presenting 
them without confusion to the mind; 
and if the reader adopts it, he will not 
have misspent a few minutes in the 
study of a tinder-box. 
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Keep Movine. — Miserable is he 
who slumbers on in idleness! Misera- 
ble the workman who sleeps before the 
hour of his rest, or who sits down in the 
shadow, while his brethren work in the 
sun. There is no rest from labor on 
earth. There are always duties to per- 
form and functions to exercise, — func- 
tions which are ever enlarging and ex- 
tending, in proportion to the growth of 
our moral and mental station. Man is 
born to work ; and he must work while 
itis day. ‘‘ Have I not,” said a great 
worker, ‘‘ all eternity to rest in?”’ 


Plague of Gnats on the 
White Nile. 


A recent traveller writes : — A dead 
calm throughout the night. Gnats! 
No use creeping under the bed-clothes, 
where the heat threatens to stifle me, 
compelled as I am, by their penetrating 
sting, to keep my clothes on. Leave 
only a hole to breathe in, and they rush 
on the lips, into the nostrils and ears, 
and, should one yawn, they squeeze 
themselves into the throat, and tickle us 
to coughing, causing us to suffer real 
torture, for, with every respiration again 
a fresh swarm enters. They find their 
way to the most sensitive parts, creep- 
ing in like ants at every aperture. My 


bed was covered in the morning with 
thousands of these little tormenting 
spirits, (compared with which the Egyp- 
tian plague is nothing,) which I had 
crushed to death with the weight of my 


body by continually rolling about. As 
I had forgotten to take with me from 
Khartum a mosquito-net, or gauze bed- 
curtains, for which I had no use there 
on account of the heat, to keep off these 
tormentors, there was nothing for it but 
submission. Neither had I thought of 
leather gloves, unbearable in the hot 
climate here, but which would have 
been, at this moment, of essential ad- 
vantage, for I was not only obliged to 
have a servant before me at supper-time, 
waving a large fan, made of ostrich 
feathers, under my nose, so that it was 
necessary to watch the time for seizing 
and conveying the food to my mouth, 
but I could not even smoke my pipe 
in peace, though keeping my hands 
wrapt in my woollen burnous, for the 
gnats not only stung through it, but 
even crept up under it from the ground. 
The blacks and colored men were 
equally ill-treated by these hungry, im- 
pudent guests ; and all night long might 
be heard the word ‘‘ Bauda!’’ furious 
abuse against them, and flappings of 
ferdas to keep them off; but, in spite 
of this, the face and body were as if be- 
studded and swollen up with boils. 

The baudas resemble our long-legged 
gnats, though their proboscis, with which 
they bore through a triple fold of strong 
linen, appears to me no longer. Their 
head is blue, the back dun-colored, and 
their legs are covered with white specks, 
like small pearls. Another kind has 
shorter and stronger legs, a thicker body, 
of a brown color, with a red head, and 
iris-hued posterior. 
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Chat with Correspondents. 


So, here we are at the end cf our 
volume! For four years I have been 
permitted to make my monthly visits to 
your homes, with my little budget of 
stories and useful knowledge ; but here 
is the end of a year, and I deem it 
proper to pause for a moment and see 
what we are all about. 

ITremember that, in my boyhood days, 
when the sailors used to talk about their 
vessel ‘‘ crossing the eguinoctial line,”’ 
I used to imagine that it must be a real 
stout rope, fastened very securely from 
country to country, to divide the ocean, 
over which the vessel passed. Per- 
haps it may not be amiss for us to con- 
clude that the years are separated by 
some tangible barrier, and that with the 
present number of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine we have arrived at the rope 
which separates them! So, before we 
jump over, let me take each one of you 
by the hand and ask you what you have 
been doing all this time. 

The old year is now drawing to a 
close. Its icy birth has been mellowed 
into spring, and still warmer summer. 
Autumn, loaded with the choicest stores 
of nature’s abundance, has come and 
gone ; and now we are in the midst of 
snow again. Many of us may have felt 
the hours to hang heavily on our hands at 
times, and wished that it were to-morrow. 
But they have all gone, and gone never 
to return! Time rolls onward, but 


never can go back. Yet we may look 


back. We may pause and review the 
past. And this I would ask you all 
to do. 

Stop a moment now and look back 
upon your lives for the past year. Do 
you see the page, which a year since 
opened so pure and bright, blotted over 
by acts of disobedience to God, or to 
your parents and friends; by harsh 
words or ungenerous conduct to your 
playmates? If so, strive to make 
ample reparation to all, and resolve that 
you will do so no more. A sinful act 
not only lowers you in the estimation 
of yourself now, but, every time you 
think of it, it will be like a thorn in your 
bosom. It is just so the other way. A 
good deed will make you feel happy and 
pleasant every time you think of it. It 
is, in fact, a perpetual reward, as the 
wrong action is a constant sting. 

You will find occasion to count your 
blessings as you look back. ‘There is 
no place upon the face of this earth 
where boys and girls, or men aad wo- 
men, have so many things to be thank- 
ful for as in these United States. It 
seems to me if there ever was such a 
thing as a ‘‘ horn of pLenty,’’ dame For- 
tune must have emptied it exactly in 
our midst. She cannot have much left 
in it, that ’s certain. 

Above all are we blessed with the 
means of knowledge and learning. OQ, 
what boy or girl is there that will not 
resolve to seize upon these golden op- 
portunities, and profit by them? I trust 
there are none. 
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There is another view of this matter 
which I want you all to gl@nce at, though 
it is more important to me than to you. 
As I have said, I have been permitted 
to publish this little magazine for you 
during the four last years, and I have 
reason to believe that I have made very 
many warm-hearted friends during that 
time. In fact, when I sit down to my 
desk with a pile of letters from my cor- 
respondents in all parts of our land, 
how can I but feel that my visits are 
welcome and acceptable? Now, if you 
see a farmer scattering grain upon the 
cold damp earth in the spring, you 
know that he expects to reap the har- 
vest thereof in the autumn. In like 
manner I have endeavored to scatter 
within your reach seeds of another kind, 
that should tend to make you wiser and 
better. And the all-important thought 
will occasionally rush across my mind, 
Are your young friends any better 
for your visits? Do they take your 
advice, and shun evil, and cling to the 
good? Are they becoming more vir- 
tuous as they grow older? 

Now, how shall I answer these im- 
portant questions? Why, I believe I 
must go to head-quarters, and appeal 
to my readers. I can only claim to 
have a sincere desire to instruct as well 
as amuse you, and, perhaps, for my 
sake, you will all strive to show by 
your lives and actions that you have 
read and profited by Forrester’s Maga- 
zine. 

I hope my readers will not find this 
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a long and tiresome lecture. I do not 
intend it as such, I am sure. I would 
much rather tell you an interesting story 
to amuse you, for I am not one of those 
who believe that we were placed upon 
this earth to be selfish, and sour, and 
unhappy. No,no. I had much rather 
see a round face thana longone. Yet, 
O how sad it would be were we never 
to look back upon the past, to be sorry 
and penitent for our misdeeds, to form 
good resolutions for the future ! 

This life is to you what it has been to 
others, a race for supremacy, both in 
knowledge and virtue. We want no 
sleepy members about us. The ignorant 
savage cares for nothing but his gun and 
his game. He expects but his daily 
food, and looks for little beyond. It is 
immaterial to him whether the sun rolls 
round the earth, or the reverse ; whether 
two and two make four, or none at all. 
Can it be that any of Marx Forres- 
TER’s young friends are going to be sat- 
isfied with such an idle, rusty existence ? 
I certainly hope not. I want to see all 
of you pressing eagerly onward, ONWARD. 
I know it appears hard work to get 
started, but 


‘** Knowledge and fame come not by surprise , 
He that would win must labor for the prize.’’ 


Make it a pleasure to study arithmetic, 
geography, history and grammar. Look 
not to find these things altogether agree- 
able now, but look forward to the ma- 
turer years of your life, when you may 
reap the harvest of what you are now 
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sowing. Press onward, then; and al-| the list of competitors. The sentence 


though my feeble limbs will not permit 
me to keep up with you, yet I shall be 
very glad to see you all in the rronr 
RANKS. 

And now, to settle with the competi- 
tors for the prize offered in the July 
number. I have been exceedingly 
puzzled to decide the matter so as not to 
give offence ; and the more I look over 
the short sentences, the more I am per- 
plexed. The sury, too, have disagreed. 
‘* As far as heard from,’’ as the polit- 
ical folks say, seventeen decisions have 
been received, and favoring eight differ- 
ent ‘‘ candidates ;’’ and, strange to say, 
none of them have fixed upon my favor- 
ite! Here’s a mess! Well, there’s 
merit in all the sentences; and I pro- 
pose, should none of the first class of 
twenty-four not oBsECT to my decision, 
to settle the matter in the following 
manner :— J will present to each one 
of them any two yearly volumes of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine they may 
select, neatly bound, as a New Year’s 
present. 

Mind, now, if any objection is made, 
I will give the prize as proposed. I 
only change the original design, as the 
variety of opinion might lead to some 
dissatisfaction ; and that I should cer- 
tainly regret. 1 hope, therefore, that 
my proposal may be accepted. 

Sarah E. N.’s letter, dated Septem- 
ber 29th, was mailed October 30th, and 
has been but just received. This will 
account for her not being mentioned in 


is a very good one. 

I am under many obligations to Su- 
sanne. I hope to hear from her often. 
I admit the sentence named by her is 
the dest, but is it the shortest anv best? 
As to kindling my fire in the way pro- 
posed, I could not think of such a 
thing! 

My correspondent, B., is correct. I 
don’t think it possible to compose a 
sentence worthy of notice with the 
twenty-six letters only. The one sug- 
gested by him was wisely withheld. It 
is, in fact, not a correct sentence. 

The letter of George A. H. is re 
ceived. I may have occasion to refer to 
the subject mentioned soon. 

C. H. T., Benjamin W., and some 
others, send correct answers to the 
enigma in the last number. The an- 
swer is Georaz Wasutneton. The 
following is very good : — 


ACROSTICAL ANSWER TO ENIGMA 
BY NANCY A. C., 


G reat is the ‘* weight,’’ for *t is a ton ; 
E ggs are oft quite a treat ; 

O ar is what mariners do use. 

R eally, ‘‘ we all must eat :’’ 

G reen is the color Nature wears 

E re winter’s chilling blast 

W ithers the freshness of its youth, 

A nd all its bloom is past. 

** $ ome people often wash,’’ you say ; 
H ow many, pray, do not? 

I ron’s the metal ; wren the bird. 

N ow, what have I forgot? 

G ive me a hint ; ah! yes, I see; 

T' oe, ** the extremity.’’ 
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O n the first letters you may gaze, 
N o more I then need say. 
SUSANNE. 


ANNA T.’8 TRANSPOSITION TRANSPOSED BY 
SUSANNE, 


And Pharaoh called Joseph’s name Zaph- 
nath-paaneah. — Genesis xli. 45. 


And this is worthy of a place in our 
pages. How does Anna know that I 
am Uncle Mark, I wonder? 


N— A—, Wor. 10, 1851. 
Uncre Mark :— 
I send the answer to the enigma in your 
last : — 


A ton of gold would be a bunch ; 
An egg is good for food ; 

An oar is a useful thing ; 
To wash our clothes is good. 


The wren ’s a pretty little bird, 
And eats but little grain ; 

His toe is very small indeed ; 
From hate we will refrain. 


And green is nature’s color, 
Both trees and grass ’tis on ; 
And in our fathers’ iron times 
Lived one George Washington. 
Anna I. A. 


Bath, Me., Nov. 6, 1851. 
Dear Mr. Forrester : — 

[have taken your Magazine for three years 
past, and I like it very well ; but as I look 
at each succeeding number I cannot find any 
correspondents from our noble city ; so I 
thought I would take my pen in hand to let 
you know what kind of a place we live in, 
and what we do. Bath is situated twelve 
miles from the mouth of the Kennebec River, 
and it contains about 9,000 inhabitants. It 
is rather a rocky place, but, for all that, we 
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can raise a few potatoes, and some corn. 
The principal business here, however, is in 
the commercial line. A great many ships are 
built here, and fitted for sea ; and it is said 
by many that the Bath ships are built more 
thoroughly than common, and all are called 
fast sailers. There are more vessels built in 
our city than in any other in this state. 

I like your Magazine well, and I shall con- 
tinue to takeit. Your last prize puzzle I did 
not try, but I think I shall the next that 
comes along, if there be any. The answer 
to Miss Nancy A. C.’s enigma in this month’s 
number, is GEorGE WASHINGTON. 

I will cut short my letter, with your leave, 
Mr. Forrester, by saying, I should be very 
happy to see you down in our pleasant city, 
although we are entire strangers. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. O. K. 


And now for some new transposi- 
tion. 


NAMES OF BIRDS. 
TRANSPOSED BY SUSANNE. 


1. CHUNFLIB — Is a pretty little bird, 
with a short black beak, strong and crooked 
like a hawk’s. 

2. SAYASCROW —A native of the isl- 
ands in the Indian Ocean, and is about five 
and a half feet long. 


8. ROMNORCAT — Feeds voraciously on 
fish. 


4, HOGCLIFND — admired for the beau- 
ty of its plumage, and the melody of its note. 


5. CRILBOSSL — About the size of a 
lark, of a reddish color, found in the north- 
ern latitudes, chiefly in Europe. 


6. HEGRIFINKS — Is supposed to be the 
halcyon of the ancients, who believed that 
when the female brooded over her eggs, the 
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sea remained unmoved by storms; and| with you as you please. But, at present, 
thence arose the expression of halcyon days. | [ myst saynomore. The year is closing, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
BY ©. H. T. 


I am composed of 20 letters : — 


and I suppose you are all looking for 
ward to jolly times about Christmas 
and New Year’s! Well, I cannot blame 
you; for, to tell the truth, I expects 


My 9, 8, 5, 7, 10, 6, 12, is one of the lakes | some rare frolics with the young folks 


between the United States and Canada. 

My 2, 9, 4, 14, 15, 6, 17, 18, 1, is one of the 
United States. 

My 5, 3, 8, 18, 3, 20, 15, 3, 8, is one of the 
United States. 

My 2, 12, 18, 19, 9, 8, is one of the largest 
cities in the world. 

My 14, 10, 3, 16, 7, 18, 19, is one of the 
British Isles. 

My 6, 8, 19, 14, 17, 8, is an ocean. 

My 1, 4, 15, 5, 10, 7, 2, 6, 17, is the largest 
island in the world. 

My 1, 16, 3, 13, 7, 18, 19, 10, 6,1, is acity 
in Fz ypt. 

My 11, 2, 12, 10, 14, 19, 17, is one of the 
United States. 

My 3, 10, 6, 3, is one of the lakes between 
the United States and Canada. 

My whole comprises a group of islands be- 
tween Asia and North America. 


And now, for a short time, I must 
bid you all farewell. I hope to have 


you all for companions for another year, 
and you may bring as many new faces 


about that time myself. May it be a 
happy time with you all. And if you 
are happy, — if you are surrounded by 
kind friends, and have a warm roof and 
warm clothes to cover you; if the 
Thanksgiving table is loaded with the 
choicest food for you,—O, stop and 
think of the houseless, homeless wan- 
derer, and of the children of poverty, to 
whom even the ordinary comforts of life 
are wholly denied ; and before you eat a 
morsel yourself, thank the Giver of all 
good for your unnumbered blessings; 
and resolve to make it your duty to seek 
out and cheer and comfort those who are 
borne down by the iron hand of misfor 
tune. Be assured that your Christmas 
pudding will be all the sweeter, if you 
season it with but a single tear, shed 
in sympathy for the forlorn wanderer, 
whose path is rough and thorny. 
Mark ForREsTER. 


